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Two  Chicago  Daily  News  war  correspondents,  this  in  Beech’s  words  at  the  Korea  kickoff:  ‘T 


Keyes  Beech  and  Fred  Sparks,  have  been  named 
winners  of  the  1950  Pulitzer  Prize  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting.  They  shared  the  award  with 
f''ur  other  top  reporters. 

Ihis  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor  has  been  conferred  on  this 
newspaper  or  its  staffers.  Down  the  years,  the 
News  and  eight  members  of  its  staff  have  received 
Pulitzer  citations. 


have  a  feeling  that  I  have  just  witnessed  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  III.”  .  .  They  saw  it  in 
Sparks’  warning  20  days  before  Mac  Arthur’s  | 

"Home  for  Christmas”  announcement:  "If  China 
enters  the  war  we’ll  be  back  clinging  to  the  , 

Pusan  beachhead  in  a  few  weeks.”  .  .  .  They  fol¬ 
lowed  the  twisting  Korean  campaign  through  I 

many  a  Beech  exclusive  .  .  .  They  walked  close  (j 

to  death  with  Sparks  through  the  hidden  jungle  I 


Neither  Beech  nor  Sparks  has  hestitated,  in  great 
emergencies,  to  accept  the  gravest  personal  risks 


war  in  Malaya  and  tagged  along  while  he  filed 
a  world  scoop  on  the  Red  invasion  of  Indochina. 


to  get  the  news.  But  courage  was  only  part  of  it.  again,  highest  tribute  is  paid  to  America’s 

Trained  insight,  transcending  straight  reporting,  Mest  foreign  staff.  Why  not  give  color  and  in- 
studded  the  on-the-spot  stories  they  wrote.  dividuality  to  your  war  news  by  using  this  out- 

Twenty  million  Americans  in  50  cities  glimpsed  standing  service? 

FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


RCYDOlt); 


Assembling  an  M4  pontoon  bridge  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Vo.,  home  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
The  rustproof  aluminum  is  painted,  not  for  protection  but  to  reduce  Visibility. 


for  the  bridges  yet  to  be  crossed 


To  span  rivers  swiftly,  the  ready  answer  is  the  aluminum  pontoon 
bridge . . .  flown  to  the  spot  in  sections.  It’s  a  floating  aluminum 
roadway!  And  in  the  tanks  and  trucks  that  rumble  over  it. 
thousands  of  vital  parts  are  aluminum.  Aluminum  foil  protects  the 
food  and  drug  supjtlies  they  carry.  Overhead,  the  sky  is  full  of 
aluminum... the  metal  that  accounts  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  bomber’s  weight! 

The  military  uses  of  aluminum  grow  as  dramatically  as  its  civilian 
uses.  People  prefer  light,  strong,  rustproof  aluminum  for  windows, 
gutters,  farm  roofing,  irrigation  pipe,  air-conditioning  ducts. 
Manufacturers  as  well  as  consumers  find  premium  advantages  in 
aluminum  parts  for  automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing  machines. 
And  the  “kitchen  engineers”  of  America  await  the  return  of  their 
own  pure  aluminum  household  foil... Reynolds  Wrap. 

Today's  production  expansion  will  provide  more  and  more  aluminum 
for  all  these  uses,  first  military  and  then  civilian.  Reynolds  is 
working  full  time,  full  speed  at  the  double  job  we  all  face... 
fighting  shortages  and  inflation  while  we  fight  aggression. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company.  General  Sales  Office.  Louisville  1.  Ky. 


Aluminum  extrusions,  os  used  (or 
pontoon  bridges  hove  endless  every¬ 
day  uses:  trailer  floors,  windows, 
doors,  store  fronts,  railings,  etc. 


□  □□ 


ACTUAI 

PIOOUCTION 


ISfIMAtIO  PflOOUCTIOM 
tlRKlUDINO  CAPACHV 
UMOifl  CO*«SriUCTIOM| 


Reynolds  Wrap  is  “all-out"  for  defense 
'  ...Return  Flight 
Guoronteed! 


Expending  oluminum  production  of  Reynolds  Metals  Company 


To  Edward  S.  Montgomery 
of  The  San  Francisco  Examiner- 

the  1950  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  distinguished  local  reporting 


Une  NIGHT  during  the  spring  of  1950  a  drunk  did  some  loud  boasting  in  a  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  tavern  about  contacts  that  could  fix  income  tax  raps.  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Reporter  Ed  Montgomery  got  the  tip  and  followed  through  to  bring  his  paper  one  of 
its  top  news  beats  of  the  year  ^  an  exclusive  series  exposing  tie-ups  between  Federal 
income  tax  officials  and  the  underworld. 


The  corruption  revealed  by  Montgomery  became  a  major  basis  for  the  last  California 
State  Crime  Commission  Report  and  the  two  subsequent  investigations  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  the  Kefauver  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Five  persons  have  been 
indicted  thus  far. 


Reporter  Montgomery's  skilled,  resourceful  work  and  its  astonishing  result  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  law.  order  and  human  decency  provide  an  eloquent  reflection  of  American 
journalism  at  its  best.  Reflected  here,  too,  is  the  enterprise  that  characterizes  all  the 
activity  of  The  San  Francisco  Examiner's  great  newsgathering  staff  —  the  kind  of 
enterprise  that  has  made  and  kept  The  Examiner  northern  California’s  biggest,  best- 
read  and  best-liked  newspaper  for  64  years. 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


The  Cow  That  Can^t 
"Run  Dry" 

Sandy  Johnson  showed  me  his 
Jersey  cows  last  week.  It  was  a  warm 
day  and  they  were  all  under  the  trees 
near  a  watering  trough. 

And  darned  if  one  cow  wasn’t  pump¬ 
ing  water  into  the  trough!  It’s  a  fact — 
she’d  raise  the  pump  handle  with  her 
nose,  and  use  her  throat  to  push  it 
down  again. 

“T/iaf’s  Mabel,**  Sandy  said  as  she 
moved  away.  ‘‘Sometimes  they  drink 
that  trough  dry,  and  she*s  learned 
to  fill  it.  But  she  doesn*t  know  her  own 
strength — turns  the  place  into  a  swamp 
if  we  don*t  watch  her.*' 

From  where  I  sit,  Mabel  isn’t  the 
only  one  who  sometimes  doesn’t  know 
where  to  stop.  For  instance,  people 
often  carry  personal  opinions  too  far 
— like  the  person  who  wants  everyone 
to  accept  his  choice  of  political  par¬ 
ties,  or  ballplayers  ...  or  beverages.  I 
prefer  a  glass  of  beer  with  my  meals. 
I  know  that  a  lot  of  other  people 
prefer  milk.  But  nobody  ought  to  in¬ 
sist  on  “herding”  others  around  to 
his  way  of  thinking. 


lAJliut  Our  i^eaJteri  Sa 


So  We'll  Cut  It  Out  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  knowl 

To  THE  Editor:  The  italicizing  that  such  is  not,  never  was,  and 
of  the  misprints  in  Short  Takes  al-  never  will  be  the  character  of 
ways  makes  them  less  funny.  It’s  ho^-town  newspapers.  TIk  edi- 
as  though  the  reader  is  assumed  tor’s  desk  is  too  close  to  his  sub- 
to  be  too  stupid  to  see  the  joke  scribers  to  make  sensationalism 
himself.  f^'oni  him  believable. 


Doris  W.  Kaplan,  We  will  ap 

London,  Eng.  terpretation  c 
son  said,  bee: 

Homer  Nods,  We  Roll  the  weeklk 

To  THE  Editor:  School  teach- 
ers  and  others  in  higher  education  hide  behind. 


from  him  believable. 

We  will  appreciate  your  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  Justice  Jack- 
son  said,  because,  really,  the  skirts 
of  the  weeklies  are  just  not  volum¬ 
inous  enough  for  the  dailies  to 


have  often  taken  newspapermen  to 
task  for  their  errors.  But  even 
Homer  nods,  as  witness  this  from 
the  Principals’  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals: 

"Earle  Norton,  Pawling  prin¬ 
cipal,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  which  supervises  the 


Mabel  Norris  Reese, 
President. 

Marie  Bolles, 
Secretary, 

Lake  County  Press  Assu , 
Mount  Dora,  Fla. 

«  *  * 

Dear  Miss  Reese:  In  reply  to 


Robert  U.  Brown, 
Editor, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

*  *  « 

To  the  Editor:  You  evidently 
think  that  weight  in  numbers 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


V  n.  L  I  haven’t  personally  seen  the  ex- 

Valley  State  Hospita  ,  an  insane  dibits  in  the  Justice  Jackson  de¬ 
asylum.  He  says  that  this  assign- 

ment  enabl^  him  to  remain  close  However,  in  spite  of  what  Justice 
to  many  of  his  old  colleagues,  exhibits  in  the 

7  ,  '  7X1  ’  V  s  oase  (which  we  listed  in  our  April 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 

Post-Jaurnal.  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Orlando 

w  t  i  iir  1  1-  Sentinel,  Orlando  Star,  Mt.  Dora 

In  Deien^  of  Weeklies  Topic,  Clermont  News-Topic, 

In  Lake  County  Case  Groveland  News-Topic,  Groveland 

To  the  Editor:  At  the  recent  Press,  Clermont  &  South  Lakes 
meeting  of  the  Lake  County  Press  Press,  Eustis  Lake  Region  News, 
Association,  a  motion  was  passed  Lake  County  Citizen,  and  Lees- 
to  call  upon  Editor  &  Publisher  burg  Commercial-Ledger, 
to  read  again  the  utterances  of  Robert  U.  Brown 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jack-  Editor 

son  in  his  decision  to  reverse  the  Editor  &  Publisher 

lower  court  in  the  Lake  County 

Florida  rape  case  of  September,  ♦  *  ♦ 

1949,  To  THE  Editor:  You  evidently 

It  was  the  concensus  of  our  or-  think  that  weight  in  numbers 
ganization  that  you  misinterpreted  ^pells  error  in  newspaper  cover- 
the  Justice’s  pronouncements  in  ,m  interpreting  the  opinion  of 
which  he  condemned  newspapers  Justice  Jackson, 
in  this  case.  I  ^till  say  that  in  your  story  on 

I  don’t  think  you  could  say  the  ***  issue  of  April  N, 

Justice’s  reference  .  .  .  constituted  ^  ^  y°u  do  not  quote  from 
an  accusation  which  said  the  prime  weekly  newspapers  any  insunceoi 
sinner  in  the  case  was  the  weekly  trial  by  press.  You  DO  quote 
newspaper.  fi'orn  a  daily  newspaper  and  ^ 

Most  of  the  editors  of  weekly  ^®'’  ®  Mrtoon  carried  on  the 

newspapers  in  Lake  County — there  case  by  a  daily  newspaper, 
are  six — gave  first-hand  coverage  ?  realize  that  it  wou 

to  the  case,  even  though  their  probably  ^  unpossible  for  you 
stories  on  it  had  to  be  several  days  examine  the  photostatic  copiw 
later  than  the  dailies  in  some  in-  Papers  in  the  case  thwgn 
stances.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  “\'nk  you  should  before  writing  u 
none  of  them  in  the  records  of  ®‘Jdorial  conclusion  on  them— 
the  case  carrying  such  headlines  would  not  find  any  Lake  Cou  ty 
as:  “Night  Riders  Burn  Lake  weekly  newspaper  carrying  « 
Negro  Homes’’— which  is  one  of  "‘“/y 

the  examples  Justice  Jackson  re-  screaining  keadli 

ferred  to  as  stirring  prejudice.  Negro  homes  being  fired 

Our  members  felt  that  your  edi-  y<>“. 
torial  remark  amounted  to  an  at-  concerning  the  case  before 

tempt  to  discredit  the  weekly  news-  “  came  to  tnal. 
paper  field,  and  in  fact,  to  invest  then- 

weeklies  with  the  ability  to  out- 

sensation  monger  the  daily  news-  Published  Clermont  News -Tope 
papers.  {Continued  on  page  4) 
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write  for  the  reprint  from  STEEL- 
WAYS  magazine,  “Joe  (the  Magnifi¬ 
cent)  Magarac.”  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 


1  TOAST  FOR  A  BLAST-FURNACE:  This  machine  mixes  pow¬ 
dered  iron  ore  with  coal,  then  passes  it  through  a  flaming 
oven.  The  result  is  a  supply  of  porous  lumps  of  fused  ore 
that  greatly  improve  production  when  fed  to  a  blast 
furnace.  Ore  jupply  is  stretched  because  ores  with  lower 
percentages  of  iron  can  be  used. 


THIS  SLOW-BURN 
HELPS  MAKE 
STEEL  FASTER 


These  pictures  show  three  things 
being  done  to  speed  up  the 
production  of  steel  in  America. 
More  than  200  steel  companies 
and  more  than  600,000  people  are 
at  work  helping  our  country  to 
out-produce  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here  are  some  interesting  things 
they  are  doing: 


2  THE  SMOKE  GOES  DOWN  AND  AROUND:  Picture 
shows  construction  of  a  new  blast  furnace,  with 
“washer”  for  stack  gases.  Besides  reducing  air 
pollution,  such  a  Wfisher  captures  tiny  particles 
of  flue  dust  to  be  caked  for  re-use  as  “iron  ore”. 


New  ideas  and  new  machines  soon  will  have  upped 
American  steel  capacity  24  million  tons  (1948 
to  end  of  1952)  to  a  total  of  117,500,000  tons. 
America  has  more  steel  mills,  more  machines  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  her  greatest  asset 
is  her  productive  capacity.  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  the  tradition  of  “licking  the  impos- 

A _ _ _ _ _  — 


STEEL  FOR  TIN  CANS  AT  28  M.P.H.:  That’s  how  fast  a 
strip  of  steel  receives  its  coating  of  tin  in  this  electrolytic 
plating  machine. 


Success  Story 

Back  in  1945,  under  the  heajding  “WANTED: 
A  Meatier  Chicken,”  we  told  on  this  page  some¬ 
thing  about  the  National  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Contest  being  launched  under  A  &  P  sponsorship. 

The  object,  we  pointed  out,  was  to  provide  a 
broader,  meatier  chicken  that  could  be  produced 
more  economically.  This  would  mean  better  poultry 
for  consumers  and  greater  sales  for  producers. 

All  branches  of  the  poultry  industry,  including 
specialists  from  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  USDA 
and  state  departments  of  agriculture,  got  behind  the 
idea. 

This  program  will  be  climaxed  June  11-15  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville,  where  16,000 
chicks  from  40  of  the  nation’s  leading  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  are  being  grown  under  identical  conditions  to  I2 
weeks  of  age. 

Whoever  wuns  the  contest,  and  whatever  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  week-'long  festival  in  the  Ozark  town, 
progress  already  achieved  by  the  nation’s  poultrymen 
exceeds  the  most  optimistic  expectations  of  six  years 
ago: 

New’-type  meat  chickens  today  commonly  weigh 
from  4  to  5  pounds,  sometimes  even  more,  at 
12  weeks;  in  1945  the  better  meat  breeds 
averaged  2j^  to  3  pounds  at  this  age. 

These  modern  chickens  grow  a  pound  of  meat 
on  Jess  than  3  pounds  of  feed ;  their  ancestors 
of  six  years  ago  required  4  pounds. 

Of  the  625  million  chickens  produced  for  meat 
in  this  country  last  year,  poixltry  leaders  esti¬ 
mate  that  67  per  cent  were  from  the  same  im¬ 
proved  stock  represented  in  the  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contest  finals. 

Results  of  the  Arkansas  finals  will  establish  a  new 
quality  yardstick  for  the  poultry  meat  industry ;  more 
and  more  broad-^breasted,  tender  chickens  will  come 
to  market. 

A  &  P  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  a  project  w'hich 
illustrates  so  perfectly  its  own  constant  efforts  to 
provide  finer  foods  for  its  customers  and  build 
broader  markets  for  the  products  of  American  farms. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


lAJliat  Our  deader  A 


continued  from  page  2 
and  Groveland  News-Topic,  the 
headlines  were  as  follows: 

July  21 — “Grand  Jury  Indicts 
Three  Negroes  in  Groveland  Case” 
with  overline  head:  “May  Probe 
Demonstrations.” 

July  28 — “The  True  ‘Groveland 
Story’  to  Be  Told  In  This  Week’s 
Life”  and  sub-news  head:  “Negro 
Trial  Now  to  Be  Set.”  (This  fol¬ 
lowed  killing  of  fourth  Negro  by 
posse  of  deputies  when  he  fled 
ALONE  into  the  woods  of  North 
Florida.  I  emphasize  the  “alone” 
because  Poston  said  he  fled  in 
company  with  300  other  Negroes, 
which  is  a  complete  falsehood.) 

Aug.  18 — “Surprise  Witness  to 
Be  Called  In  Negro  Trial;  Opens 
Aug.  29” — with  a  sub-feature 
head:  “Drama,  Bitter  Disappoint¬ 
ment  Fill  Atmosphere  At  This 
Hearing.” 

Aug.  25 — “Mob  Gathering  to 
Be  Barred  From  Trial” — with  sub¬ 
feature  head:  “Women  Beg  For 
‘Reserved  Seats’  At  Trial;  Conduct 
Laws  Cited.” 

Sept.  1 — ^“Judge  Denies  Trial 
Removal;  Husband  to  Testify 
First.” 

Sept.  8 — ^“At  Long  Last,  Grove¬ 
land  Story  Is  Put  Into  Production” 
with  sub-feature  head:  “Attorney 
Williams  Expresses  His  Views  On 
‘Faults’  of  South”  and  separate 
news  head:  “Finis  Will  Be  Said 
Today.” 

My  headlines  could  be  termed 
the  most  “sensational”  of  the 
weeklies — ^but  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  And  anything  in  the  head¬ 
lines  we  carried  which  would  have 
contributed  to  a  charge  of  “trial 
by  press.” 

1  still  feel,  that  the  tone  of 
your  editorial  was  such  as  to  con¬ 
demn  weekly  newspapers  as  irre¬ 
sponsible.  However,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  rectify  it  in  anyway,  that 
is  your  business.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  shall  not  affect  YOUR  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  least. 

Mabel  Norris  Reese, 

Mount  Dora,  Fla. 


Shoot.  What's  the? 


Mr.  Cooke's  Own  Views 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  my  letter 
of  May  3,  1951,  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  own  personal  views  01 
the  Rumely  case  and  not  those  of 
the  Vick  Chemical  Co.  or  any  of 
its  officers. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  I 
printed  in  the  next  issue  of  yoiir| 
magazine. 

Richard  E.  Cooke. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.| 

Come-on 

To  THE  Editor:  Won’t  the  tv  I 
boys  ever  leam???  Here’s  one  I 
they  ran  in  the  Nashville  papers  [ 
Looks  like  a  fine  deal  doesn’t  it.  I 
a  $94.95  combination  with  a| 
$209.95  TV  set? 

Well,  take  another  good  look 
and  read  all  the  fine  print.  Tbt 
$209.95  applies  to  the  table  model 
TV  set  with  no  combination.  To 
get  the  free  set  you  have  to  take 
the  console  which  is  quite  a  bit 
more  than  the  table  set,  but  there's 
no  price  mentioned  on  it. 

And  they  wonder  why  tv  sales] 
are  lagging  nationally.  .  .  . 

Bob  Bell,  Jr., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Dlt 
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50  Years  Ago — Ohio  Supreme  I 
Court  upholds  judge  in  barrioi 
reporter  from  murder  trial  because 
publication  of  the  testimony  would  | 
be  prejudicial  .  .  .  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  has  installed  “another  mon¬ 
ster  perfecting  press” — conclusive 
evidence  of  the  phenomenal ] 
growth  of  Mr.  Grozier’s  newspa¬ 
per. 

From  The  Fourth  Estate. 


30  Years  Ago — Best-read  news¬ 
paper  story  is  William  AUe® 
White’s  editorial  on  death  of  his 
only  daughter,  Mary  ...  In  syndi¬ 
cated  series.  Dr.  Roger  W.  Babson 
tells  how  we  can  make  prosperity 
permanent. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  THE  Editor:  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Emily  Post  but  right 
now  I’m  breaking  all  that  g(^ 
lady’s  rules. 

I’m  to  be  married  in  June. 

Before  I  leave  A.G.A.  may  I 
say  what  a  privilege  it’s  been — an 
especially  personal  privilege,  to 
have  worked  with  you  these  past 
four  years. 

I’m  .going  to  be  a  homemaker. 
And  right  now  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  make  a  true  confes¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  I’m  a  little  scared  and 
I’ll  probably  be  bothering  you  with 
all  kinds  of  questions.  .  .  . 

Bless  you  all.  * 

Jean  Clarke  Thompson, 
Publicity  Bureau, 
American  Gas  Assn., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


10  Years  Ago — Inlanders  con¬ 
sider  increased  circulation  revenue, 
better  pictures,  terser  news  stories  j 
.  .  .  “Dixie  Girl”,  with  words  and 
music  by  Kent  Cooper,  is  aired  j 
on  NBC  network. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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This  Week — Social  welfare  of¬ 
ficers,  at  Atlantic  City  convention, 
opposed  publication  of  names  of 
persons  receiving  relief  on  grounds 
that  it  would  stigmatize  recipients 
and  also  become  an  “honor  roll 
creating  bickering  over  the  amount 
of  grants. 
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Production  of  Trucks  and  Truck- 
Trailers  is  being  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  for  lack  of  tires — while  the 
tire  industry  operates  under  its 
peak  capacity. 

Trucks  and  Truck-Trailers  are  be¬ 
ing  kept  off  the  road— every  day — 
for  lack  of  tires  and  other  essential 
maintenance  materials. 

These  are  the  facts.  Yet,  it  would 
seem  fundamental  that  tires  are 
worth  more,  in  time  of  emergency, 
than  idle  raw  rubber. 

Realistic  thinking  will  provide  the 
tires  which  can  help  create  a 
greater  reserve  transportation  fleet 
for  the  future — and  tremendously 
expedite  the  present  defense  eflFort 
— by  putting  a  greater  fleet  on  the 
road  today! 


A  rubber  stockpile,  or  any  other 
stockpile,  won’t  move  freight! 
Let’s  not  close  our  eyes  to  these 
important  facts: 

1  The  Trucking  Industry — which 
moved  more  tonnage  in  1950 
than  all  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  combined — has  still 
to  be  recognized. 

The  Trucking  Industry  can’t  be 
bombed  out  of  existence  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  move  over  fixed 
road  beds.  Because  it  isn’t  con¬ 
centrated.  Because  it  is  instan¬ 
taneously  mobile! 


0  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
the  Trucking  Industry’s  alloca¬ 
tion  of  production  and  main¬ 
tenance  materials  is  still  zero! 

Is  this  fair  play  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.’  Does  this  make 
sense.’ 

The  one  way  to  protect  our  own 
best  interests  is  to  give  complete 
materials  priority  to  the  No.  1 
carrier  offering  the  greatest  pro¬ 
tection  in  time  of  National  Emer¬ 
gency.  Lets  start  with  More  Rub¬ 
ber  for  Motor  Transport. 


TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

1000  VERMONT  AVE.,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C.-DAVE  BECK,  CHAIRMAN 


A  statement  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
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New  survey  among  home  owners 
shows  how  The  New  York  Times 
makes  advertising  sell 


Last  January,  Weiss  &  Besserman  of  New  York,  largest 
exclusive  distributors  of  Youngstown  Kitchens  in  the 
country,  decided  they  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
effectiveness  of  their  advertising. 

Home  owners  who  had  purchased  Youngstown’s  Jet- 
Tower  Dish  Washer  were  asked  what  advertising  had  led 
them  to  buy  it. 

In  the  survey,  conducted  by  mail,  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  stations  were  listed.  Pur¬ 
chasers  were  asked  to  indicate  which  advertising  had 
influenced  their  buying. 

Replies  were  received  from  33%  of  those  queried  .  .  . 


and  The  New  York  Times  was  named  by  more  purchasers 
than  any  other  medium. 

The  New  York  Times  leadership  was  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  significant,  says  Leo  Bernstein,  president  of 
Byrde,  Richard  &  Pound  Advertising,  because  “this 
survey  was  among  actual  consumers  —  not  inquirers  for 
free  booklets.” 

Weiss  &  Besserman  consistently  place  more —much  more 
—  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other 
newspaper.  They  find  that  this  advertising  sells  people 
who  act,  who  buy —what  they  see  advertised  in  The  New 
York  Times.  Find  out,  now,  how  The  New  York  Times 
can  get  them  to  act  for  you. 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

FOR  32  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  AAARKET 
CIRCULATION  OVER  500,000  WEEKDAYS,  1,100,000  SUNDAYS 

New  York:  22S  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston:  140  Federal  Street  •  Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit:  Generol  Motors  Building  •  Los  Angeles:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street 
San  Francisco:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wclker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Draft  Boards  Ordered 
To  Keep  Addresses  Secret 

Officials  Claim  Data  Is  Confidential; 

Editor  Soys  It  Leads  to  Confusion 


Selective  Service  officials  at 
\Jbany  have  ordered  local  draft 
ioards  to  withhold  the  addresses 
jf  selected  men  from  newspapers 
IS  “confidential  Information.” 

Existence  of  the  directive,  is¬ 
sued  April  27  without  public  no- 
ice,  b^ame  known  this  week 
vhen  Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman. 
ipearheaded  an  editorial  attack  on 
iis  latest  incident  of  bureaucratic 
Mntrol  of  information. 

All  newspapers  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  group  published 
he  Reichler  piece  condemning 
xws  suppression  in  this  instance 
IS  an  affront  to  the  selected  men 
ind  Mr.  Reichler  called  on  SS  of- 
xials  to  explain  the  action. 

“What  I  was  told  was  off-the- 
xcord,”  Mr.  Reichler  complained. 
\n  Editor  &  Publisher  inquiry 
brought  the  explanation  from  SS 
headquarters  that  the  action  was 
taken  “for  the  protection  of  reg¬ 
istrants.” 

Aimed  to  Prevent  Annoyance 

In  Washington,  draft  officials 
explained  that  the  system  was 
largely  decentralized  with  much 
discretion  left  to  state  directors, 
who,  in  most  cases,  are  military 
men.  Some  state  officials  are  with¬ 
holding  addresses  of  selectees, 
some  are  not,  it  was  said. 

Both  Washington  and  Albany 
spokesmen  had  the  same  line  of 
reasoning:  that  publication  of  the 
addresses  of  selected  men  encour¬ 
ages  the  creation  of  sales  and 
sucker  lists  leading  to  the  annoy- 


DeWiit  Mackenzie 
Retires  from  AP 

DeWitt  Mackenzie,  after  41 
years  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  23  years  of  writing  a  column 
as  a  foreign  affairs  analyst,  is  re¬ 
tiring  June  2 — to  write  his  auto¬ 
biography. 

He  began  the  first  personalized 
eolumn  in  the  AP  report  in  1928. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  started  with  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
™  1908,  was  sports  editor  of  the 
xhenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  in 
1909,  and  joined  the  AP  a  year 
later.  The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916 
Was  his  first  foreign  assignment. 
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ance  of  the  men  and  their  families. 

Until  the  April  27  directive, 
newspapers  throughout  New  York 
State  received  lists  from  local 
boards  giving  names  and  addresses 
of  men  drawn  from  local  areas. 
Reporters  covering  the  induction 
centers  also  had  access,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  files  so  they  could 
verify  names  and  addresses  and 
check  on  the  men’s  background  for 
interviewing  purposes.  This  was 
stopped  recently. 

Since  the  no-address  directive, 
Mr.  Reichler  said,  all  the  West¬ 
chester  newspapers  have  received 
are  lists  of  names,  creating  an  edi¬ 
torial  problem  since  there  arc 
many  men  of  the  same  name  in 
some  communities. 

All  during  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Reichler  noted,  there  was  no  such 
withholding  of  addresses  for  the 
reason  given  now. 

Induction  centers  run  by  the  De¬ 
fense  forces  are  continuing  to  give 
out  names  and  addresses  of  men 
accepted  for  service,  editors  re¬ 
ported. 

An  Albany  SS  official  told  E&P 
that  the  decision  to  ban  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  addresses  at  the  draft 
board  level  was  reached  because 
“publishing  the  addresses  is  not 
proper  under  Selective  Service  reg¬ 
ulations  and  is  not  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  registrant  whom  we 
seek  to  protect.” 

The  order  went  to  all  draft 
boards  in  the  state.  It  actually  was 
a  suggestion,  because  Selective 
Service  has  no  control  over  board 
members  as  such  but  does  have 
control  over  board  clerks.  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Albany  said  it  has  no 
fear  that  the  boards  will  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  “order.” 

The  situation  came  to  a  head 
through  the  zealousness  of  some 
newspaper,  E&P  was  told.  The 
story  is  that  this  newspaper  was 
getting  addresses  of  draftees  from 
some  boards  but  not  others.  The 
newspaper  complained  to  Selective 
Service  headquarters  which  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  some 
boards  had  been  giving  out  the 
addresses  along  with  the  names. 
The  result  was  the  order  to  all 
boards  to  give  out  names  only  of 
the  men  ordered  to  report  for  pre- 
induction  physical  tests. 

Aside  from  the  “sucker  list”  an- 
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gle,  it  was  said,  another  reason 
was  to  protect  draftees  from  eager 
creditors  who  are  reported  quick 
to  put  pressure  on  for  collection 
of  debts  when  it  appears  the  deb¬ 
tor  is  about  to  come  under  the 
protecting  arms  of  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  legislation. 

^Meticulous’  Compliance 

Mr.  Reichler  reported  that  an 
SS  official  contended  the  law  says 
confidential  information  obtained 
from  registrants  is  to  remain  con¬ 
fidential  and  that  the  directive  was 
“complying  with  the  law”  tech¬ 
nically  and  meticulously. 

The  Yonkers  editor  continued: 

“Usually  orders  to  suppress 
news  are  issued  to  hide  material 
that  might  embarrass  officials  or 
reflect  discredit  on  them.  In  this 
case  of  arrogant  suppression,  there 
is  obviously  no  such  purpose. 

“In  the  world  of  reality,  a  man’s 
name  and  address  are  regarded  as 
one  and  the  same  thing — a  com¬ 
plete  identification.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  a  larger  community, 
where  we  may  have  a  dozen  or 
more  John  Smiths  and  George 
Kellys,  and  where  a  populous 
county  like  Westchester  may  have 
as  many  as  one  hundred  persons 
by  the  same  name.  Only  the  ad¬ 
dress  differentiates  them. 

“In  the  dream  world  of  govern¬ 
ment,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  these 
obvious  standards  are  no  such 
thing.  The  Selective  Service  Law 
is  suddenly  read  by  someone,  who 
decides  that  a  man's  address  is  a 
military  secret.  An  order  goes  out 
to  all  boards  to  stop  telling  the 
people  which  John  Smith  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  service.  Does  the  name 
without  the  address  confuse  thou- 


Houston  Readers 
With  MacArthur 

Houston — Nearly  11,000  per¬ 
sons  responded  to  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Houston  Chronicle  on  the 
policies  of  General  MacArthur. 

Of  the  10,869  ballots  cast  May 
13-20,  10,053  favored  MacArthur’s 
course  in  Asiatic  affairs  and  816 
agreed  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Marshall. 

The  Chronicle  said  response  was 
“evenly  distributed  over  the  (cir¬ 
culation)  territory  and  the  country 
districts  voted  in  approximately 
the  same  percentage  as  the  city 
areas.”  Many  readers  delivered 
their  ballots  in  person. 


COMMON  BOND  between  circu¬ 
lator  and  carrier  is  established  as 
Charles  Dorroh  of  Iowa  City 
Iowan  tells  one  of  his  boys  the 
technique  he  used  in  selling  more 
than  $500,000  war  bonds  and 
stamps  when  he  was  a  carrier  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 


sands  of  citizens?  Let  ’em  be  con¬ 
fused!  This  is  arrogance  of  the 
worst  sort. 

“We  feel  sure  the  selectees  won’t 
like  it.  We  are  told  at  Albany  that 
some  selectees  don’t  like  to  be 
traced  for  one  reason  or  another — 
and  that  publication  of  their  ad¬ 
dress  might  embarrass  such  per¬ 
sons.  We  doubt  that  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  have  any  reason, 
good  or  bad,  to  hide  their  correct 
home  addresses.  To  suggest  many 
or  most  selectees  are  ashamed  (or 
embarrassed)  by  publication  of 
where  they  live  is  a  startling  piece 
of  impudence. 

“We  look  for  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  reversal  of  this  particular 
ruling.  Meanwhile  we  apologize  to 
our  readers  for  their  inability  to 
learn  accurately  who  among  their 
friends  is  being  .  .  .  (inducted). 

“We  hope  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary — to  hurdle  a  rather  stupid 
edict — to  ask  families  of  selectees 
to  supply  us  the  information. . . . 

“Too  many  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  public  information  already 
exist,  without  this  one,  which  slaps 
in  the  face  our  selectees  and  their 
families.” 

Rhee  Interview 
Is  Suppressed 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  an  interview  in  its  May  23 
issue  under  dateline  of  Pusan, 
Korea,  May  17  (delayed  by  cen¬ 
sor).  The  story  was  written  by 
Walter  Simmons,  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent,  based  on  an  interview 
with  South  Korean  President 
Syngman  Rhee,  who  urged  that 
South  Koreans  be  trained  to  fight. 

An  accompanying  dispatch 
from  Tokyo  stated  that  military 
censorship  released  the  Tribune  in¬ 
terview  with  President  Rhee,  after 
the  story  had  been  suppressed  in 
its  entirety  five  days  ago. 
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Second  Army 
Warns  PIOs 
To  Aid  Press 


Editor  Scores 
Gratuities  and 


The  Second  Army,  which  has 
headquarters  at  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md.,  took  steps  this  week 
to  strengthen  a  policy  aimed  at 
aiding  the  press  in  obtaining  legiti¬ 
mate  news  and  photos  based  on 
military  activities. 

Lt.-Col.  Leon  H.  Durst,  PIO  at 
Fort  Meade,  in  a  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Bulletin,  stated: 

“It  seems  fair  to  state  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Army  PIOs 
to  avert  appearances  of  rudeness 
on  the  part  of  the  working  press 
by  giving  correspondents  and  pho¬ 
tographers  adequate  assistance, 
even  if  this  means  invoking  a  few 
controls.  Such  controls  should 
aim  at  giving  all  comers  an  even 
break,  and  regulations  will  vary 
with  the  occasion. 

“The  ethics  of  the  press  are  not 
the  concern  of  Army  PIOs,  who 
recognize  the  highly  competitive 
job  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  We  must  recognize  also 
that  these  news  specialists,  in  cov¬ 
ering  what  others  are  doing,  are 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
their  profession.  This  fact  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  that  we 
throw  no  unnecessary  impediment 
in  their  way. 

“Orientation  is  the  key  to  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem — orientation  for 
those  in  charge  of  an  event  and 
for  the  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  working  at  coverage.” 

Designated  as  the  '“weird  work¬ 
ings  of  Service  public  relations,” 
the  Bulletin  cited  a  case  in  which 
a  newspaper  was  turned  into  an 
enemy  of  the  Services  because  of 
the  arbitrary  action  of  a  camp 
commander  who  refused  to  permit 
a  photographer  to  cover  a  public 
event.  The  PIO  should  have  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  commander 
and  showed  him  the  mistake  he 
was  making,  the  Bulletin  observed. 
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Publicity  Jobs 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Gratuities 
to  newsmen,  art  criticism,  publici¬ 
ty  handouts,  official  news  suppres¬ 
sion  and  space-saving  measures 
were  some  of  the  topics  before  the 
annual  Gannett  staff  conference 
here  last  weekend.  More  than  100 
news  and  business  executives  of 
the  group’s  newspapers  attended. 

The  group  was  welcomed  by 
Frank  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

Fred  W.  Stein,  managing  editor 
of  the  Binghamton  Press,  came  out 
swinging  at  acceptance  of  gifts, 
outside  publicity  jobs  and  gratui¬ 
ties  by  newspapermen. 

Likewise,  he  added,  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  impartiality  inher¬ 
ent  in  an  editor’s  job  for  him  to 
be  associated  with  any  political 
or  civic  group.  By  asking  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  personal  support,  he 
held,  “the  organization  which  re¬ 
quests  his  help — no  matter  how 
guileless  its  motives — is  implying 
that  it  seeks  the  support  of  the 
newspaper  he  edits.” 

Mr.  Stein  had  some  hard  words 
about  the  practice  of  accepting 
free  tickets,  gifts  and  other  gratui¬ 
ties  from  sports  and  entertainment 
promoters  as  well  as  industrial 
groups. 

“Acceptance  of  movie  passes 
may  sound  petty  and  wholly 
inoffensive,”  he  declared,  “but 
somehow  it  seems  just  as  pointless 
and  degrading  as  the  appropriation 
of  apples  by  the  cop  on  the  beat.” 

Character  at  Stake 

Most  newspapers  fail  to  use  the 
medium  of  art  criticism  to  help 
them  gain  distinctive  character,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carl  Lindstrom,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  local  re¬ 
views — particularly  in  the  field  of 
music — are  for  the  most  part 
“meaningless — literally  unintelligi¬ 
ble.”  Furthermore,  he  added,  they 
are  “fulsome  .  .  .  belly-crawling.” 
He  charged  that  ignorant  praise  by 
a  critic  has  often  twisted  and  some¬ 
times  ruined  young  artists. 

The  wire  services,  he  said,  are 
failing  to  fill  an  urgent  need  in 
music  and  art  coverage  because 
they  are  incomplete  or  angled  for 
Sunday  papers.  He  praised  the  mu¬ 
sic,  book  and  travel  coverage  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature. 

Art  criticism,  he  pointed  out,  is 
particularly  valuable  because  so 
many  other  features  have  become 
common  property  of  newspapers. 
We  are  already  far  down  the  lane 
of  uniformity  —  or  worse,  confor¬ 
mity,  he  warned. 

A  guest  speaker,  Oxie  Reichler 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman,  spoke  strongly  against 
newspapers’  dependence  on  re¬ 
leased  material  and  assailed  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  that  are  sup¬ 
pressing  information. 


ANPA  Protests  WU  Rate,  Suggests  Consultation 

On  thee  heels  of  a  protest  from  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  against  upward  revision  in  the  rates  for  press  mes¬ 
sages,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  ordered  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  June  25  on  Western  Union’s  whole  tariff  proposal.  The  press  rate 
change,  amounting  to  50%  in  the  local  zone  and  figured  to  be  a  15% 
boost  across-the-board,  also  abandons  the  traditional  one-third  and  one- 
sixth  day-night  ratio  on  full  rates  for  the  press  and  substitutes  one- 
half  and  one-fourth  ratios.  ANPA  protest  filed  by  Gen.  Julius  Ocb 
Adler’s  Press  Communications  Committee  called  the  proposed  press 
rate  discriminatory,  in  that  the  commercial  rates  are  being  hiked  only 
10%.  An  accord  through  informal  consultation  was  suggested.  FCC 
postponed  the  effective  date  of  all  rate  changes  from  June  1  to  Sept.  1. 


60%  Postal  Rate  Hikes  Would  Be  Spread  Over  3  Years 

The  House  Post  Office  Committee  has  rejected  the  Administration’s 
bill  for  doubling  second-class  postal  rates  in  a  two-year  period  and 
has  substituted  a  proposal  to  boost  those  rates  60%,  spread  over  three 
years.  The  vote,  17  to  6,  indicated  a  lack  of  political  alignment  and 
pointed  to  probable  House  acceptance  for  the  committee  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  second-class  revenue  by  about  $24,000,000  a  year.  Rates  of 
one-eighth  of  one  cent  per  piece  and  free-in-county  of  publication 
rates  are  retained.  The  per  piece  rate  on  third-class  mail  (circulan, 
catalogs  and  some  other  types  of  advertising  matter)  would  go  to  a 
one  and  one-half  cent  minimum.  (Notice  was  taken  of  a  proposed 
postal  rate  increase  in  Canada  of  about  50%  ) . 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  told  a  Senate  committee 
he  regards  publisher  opposition  as  an  instrument  of  self-preservation  in 
a  situation  which  cannot  hurt  the  newspapers  as  much  as  they  profess 
to  believe.  His  frequent  reference  to  the  “newspaper  subsidy”  irk«l 
Senator  Thomas  R.  Underwood,  a  Lexington,  Ky.  publisher.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  reminded  the  Cabinet  member  that  if  there  is  any  subsidy  it  is 
one  running  to  the  general  public  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  most 
in  need  of  free  flow  of  information. 


White  House  Bricks  Go  to  Erie  Television  Station 


Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  is  trans¬ 
planting  a  little  piece  of  Washington  to  Erie.  Hand-made  bricks 
(circa.  1800)  from  the  White  House  will  go  into  the  new  home 
of  Mr.  Lamb’s  television  station,  WJCU. 


FHA  Mortgage  Lists  Pried  Loose  by  Tampa  Tribune 

After  a  strong  protest  of  “censorship”  had  been  registered,  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  admitted  that  FHA  projects,  supported  by 
public  funds,  constitute  a  public  record  and  agreed  to  send  the  Florida 
list  to  the  Tampa  Tribune.  On  his  initial  petition  for  the  list.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.  was  told  the  data  on  303  mortgages 
under  Section  608  was  “not  available”  from  FHA  because  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  transaction  between  lender  and  mortgagor.  Mr.  Newton  fired 
back,  reported  the  incident  to  ASNE’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  broke  the  logjam  for  a  crusading  story. 


Denver  Post  Case  Relies  on  Supreme  Court  Ruling 

The  Supreme  Court  has  returned  a  decision  which  may  lead  to 
dismissal  of  an  unfair  labor  practices  case  brought  against  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  Post  has 
contended  it  was  justified  in  not  bargaining  with  the  CJuild  over  a  dis¬ 
missal  case  because  at  the  time  Philip  Murray  and  other  officers  of 
the  CIO,  with  which  the  guild  is  affiliated,  had  refused  to  sign  the  non- 
Communi,st  affidavits  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  highest 
court  has  so  ruled  in  a  textile  union  case. 


Michigan's  New  Senator  Keeps  His  PR  Eye  on  The  Ball 

The  office  of  the  junior  senator  from  Michigan  should  not  fail 
for  want  of  public  relations  know-how.  Senator  Blair  Moody, 
who  took  over  this  month  as  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Vandenherg,  has  selected  as  his  administrative  assistant, 
Robert  S.  Ball,  39,  who  worked  with  Moody  in  the  Detroit  News 
Washington  bureau.  "He’s  one  of  the  best  newspapermen  1  ever 
knew,’’  said  Senator  Moody  by  way  of  putting  his  new  aide’s 
best  foot  to  the  forward. 


Typo  Union  Rejects  Newspapers'  $6.50  Package 

Columbia  Typographical  Union  (ITU)  doesn’t  like  the  “final  off^ 
of  Washington’s  four  newspapers  for  a  new  contract  and  has  ordered 
its  scale  committee  to  go  back  into  negotiation.  The  vote  to  reject  was 
202  to  128  on  an  offer  of  $5  raise  now,  $1.50  more  Jan.  1. 
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Treanor  Emphasizes 
Newsprint  Economy 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — A  program  to  con-  (Ind.)  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
serve  newsprint  to  avoid  need  for  Inland  newsprint  committee,  read 


government  restrictions  on  its  use  a  letter  from  Harold  S.  Foley, 
was  advocated  here  this  week  to  president  of  the  Powell  River 


members  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Company,  Ltd.,  who  sees  consider- 
.\$$ociation  at  their  67th  Spring  able  potential  for  other  and  more 


profitable  uses  of  “the  raw  log,” 


Such  a  program  was  urged  by  aside  from  newsprint. 


Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director,  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division,  Na- 


Danger  of  ‘.McCarthyism’ 


The  danger  of  “McCarthyism” 


•ional  Production  Authority,  in  dis-  becoming  as  damaging  to  a  free 
c^mg  NPA  regulations  as  they  3,  “Peronism”  was  voiced  by 


iffect  newspapers. 

Must  Conserve  Newsprint 
“Every  publisher  should  care¬ 
fully  check  his  production  opera- 


William  T.  Evjue,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital-Times,  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  among  Inland  editors. 

Mr.  Evjue  deplored  the  lack  of 


INLAND  ROUNDTABLE  leaders  go  Into  huddle  at  Chicago  meeting, 
left  to  right:  Charles  L.  Blanton,  Jr.,  Sikcston  Standard:  Jack  M.  Baren- 
baum,  Manitowoc  Herald-Times;  Paul  G.  Norris,  Jr.,  Marshalltown 
Times-Repiiblican;  and  George  J.  Wise,  Bloomington  Herald-Telephone, 


Jons  with  a  view  of  conserving  editorial  attack  against  Senator 
wwsprint,”  said  the  former  vice-  McCarthy’s  speech,  under  im- 


president  of  Booth  Newspapers  munity  on  the  Senate  floor,  in 
MW  with  NPA.  “1  believe  you  which  he  advocated  that  news- 


will  agree  with  me  there  is  some  papers  and  radio  stations  boycott 
open  space  between  the  press  run  Drew  Pearson,  charging  the  latter 


ind  net  paid  circulation. 


“was  the  voice  of  International 


“We  all  know  that  returns  of  Communism.’ 


unsold  papers  are  definitely  ‘no  The  Madison  editor  charged 


return’  to  the  cashier’s  office,  that  newspapers,  generally,  did 
Where  possible  this  should  be  not  print  the  news  about  “.Mc- 


•jghtened  to  the  utmost  even  if  it  Carthyism”  adequately  and  failed 
means  some  possible  lost  circula-  to  realize  that  such  efforts  against 


'.ion  sales.  Publishers  in  World  one  newspaperman  could  be  mul- 
War  11  days  in  general  voluntarily  tiplied  by  those  in  power  to 


sealed  off  this  drain.  Many  other  throttle  a  free  press.  “Why  did 
operations  were  put  in  effect  with  the  American  press  give  so  much 


ihe  resultant  saving  of  newsprint,  attention  to  Peronism  in  the  case 
“National  Production  Authority  of  La  Prensa  and  did  nothing 


iloes  not  seek  limitation  orders  about  McCarthyism  at  home?”  he 
ind  none  is  planned  at  the  present  asked. 


iirae.  However,  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee 


More  Objective  Reporting 
W.  Earl  Hall,  Mason  City  (la.) 


meeting  in  Washingto*n  May  9  Globe  -Gazette,  asserted  newspa- 
igreed  unanimously  that  a  pro-  pers  should  be  primarily  NEWS- 


jram  of  reduction  of  waste  in  papers,  adding  “it  is  not  our  job 
nwprint  consumption  by  pub-  primarily  to  push,  prod,  pontifi- 


Ij^rs  is  the  most  practical  and  cate  or  scold.”  He  declared  a  free 
fflective  method  to  avoid  placing  press  stems  from  the  basic  right 
newsprint  under  government  limi-  of  the  people  to  know  the  truth  in 
orders.”  calling  for  objective  reporting  in 

Many  indications  point  to  a  the  news  columns.  He  favors  a 
leveling  off,  somewhat,  of  produc-  stimulating  editorial  page  where 
twn  against  usage,  assuming  that  the  editor  “has  the  courage  to 


n^ge  is  held  within  reasonable  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  basic 
winds.”  he  said.  issues.” 

Not  ‘Too  Bad’  This  Year  “Editors  should  smile  more  than 


■“■•us,  11c  saiu.  ^  issues. 

Not  ‘Too  Bad’  This  Year  “Editors  should  smile  more  than 

A  few  newspapers  have  request-  they  scowl,”  he  admonished, 
wi  aid  in  obtaining  additional  Gervais  F.  Reed,  Garden  City 


newsprint  because  of  expanding  (Kan.)  Telegram,  touched  on  the 
Wense  activities  in  their  terri-  “liquor  problem,”  both  from  the 


lories,  he  reported. 


standpoint  of  a  “curse”  to  newspa- 


“Practically  no  demand  has  per  employes  and  as  a  moral  ques- 
l*en  made  on  U.  S.  mills  against  tion  with  newspaper  readers, 
the  5%  reserve  (4,200)  tons  per  Stating  that  by  accepting  liquor 


^nth  except  by  the  Government  advertising,  newspapers  indirectly 
Printing  Office,”  Mr.  Treanor  re-  endorse  the  ad  claims,  Mr.  Reed 


ported.  “This  agency  is  request-  added:  “I  don’t  think  we  have  a 
'Og  about  30%  of  that  set  aside  right  to  tell  the  younger  genera¬ 


tor  its  own  and  military  needs  or  tion  that  liquor  is  good.”  He  said 
>hout  1,250  tons  per  month.  Mills  he  favored  government  distilleries 
^0  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  and  state-controlled  liquor  stores, 
oifference  each  month  to  their  He  advocated  that  publishers 
fogular  customers.”  should  submit  to  increased  postal 

Looking  at  the  over-all  picture,  rates,  claiming  that  such  would 
hlr.  Treanor  told  Inland  publish-  tend  to  reduce  direct  mail  advertis- 
it  was  his  impression  that  ing  and  would  eventually  result  in 


are  making  progress  along  a  three¬ 
fold  pattern:  (1)  printing  the  news 
as  objectively  as  possible;  (2)  of¬ 
fering  editorial  leadership;  (3) 
earning  a  profit. 

l  ek'ty  pesetter  Circuits  Spread 

Inland  publishers  evidenced 
keen  interest  in  the  trend  to  tele¬ 
typesetter  circuits  for  wire  news. 
Several  new  circuits  were  reported 
in  the  process  of  being  organized 
in  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Ca¬ 
nada. 

R.  H.  Thomson,  Galt  (Ont.) 
Reporter,  told  of  the  spread  of 
tcletypesetter  circuits  among  small 
Canadian  dailies.  He  said  that 
such  a  method  of  composition  pro¬ 
vided  ample  wire  copy  for  small 
dailies.  An  experiment  is  also 
being  made  in  setting  headlines  by 
tape,  he  said.  Such  headlines  may 
have  to  be  re-set,  he  explained, 
to  fit  a  particular  newspaper’s 
headline  style,  but  the  original 
headlines  provide  the  editor  with 
a  well  chosen  headline  as  a  guide 
for  re-writing,  if  necessary. 

Publishers  also  reported  an  up¬ 
ward  swing  in  circulation  prices, 
with  many  papers  going  to  30 
cents  a  week  for  six  issues,  among 
newspapers  of  10,000  to  20,000 
circulation. 

See  Phonevision 

Phonevision,  Zenith  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration’s  television  -  without  -  ad¬ 
vertising  experiment,  was  demon¬ 
strated  and  appraised.  Ted  Leit- 
zell  highlighted  the  90-day  test 
shows  viewed  by  300  families  in 
Chicago.  He  reported  the  total 
Phonevision  box-office  for  the  test 
period  was  $6,750,  an  average  of 
$22.50  per  family  for  three 
months,  or  $1.73  per  week. 

Dr.  Millard  Faught,  consultant 
retained  by  Zenith  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  experiment,  stressed  the  edu¬ 
cational  possibilities  with  Phone¬ 
vision.  Jack  Mabley,  Chicago 
Daily  News  TV-radio  editor,  com¬ 
mented  on  Phonevision  as  an 
“amazingly  successful”  experiment, 
judging  from  public  response  to 
the  idea. 


Bayonne  Daily 
Bills  Syndicate 
For  TV  Plug 


The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
billed  United  Features  Syndicate 
for  preferred-position  comic  page 
space  for  the  “Li’l  Abner”  strip 
of  May  15. 

In  that  day’s  strip,  Nancy  O. 
revealed  her  new  face  to  Li’l 
Abner — a  face  which  had  been 
chosen  by  Cartoonist  A1  Capp 
through  a  contest.  The  last  panel 
carried  the  injunction;  “See 
Nancy  O.  in  person  on  the  Milton 
Berle  tv  show  tonight!!” 

“The  timing  of  the  strip  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Capp  had  had  the 
Berle  program  in  mind  from  the 
time  he  began  the  sequence.”  As¬ 
sociate  Publisher  Herman  Laza¬ 
rus,  Jr.,  of  the  Times  commented 
to  E&P. 

“The  Bayonne  Times  perceives 
television  and  radio  as  media  com¬ 
peting  with  newspapers  for  adver¬ 
tising  budgets,  and  believes  they 
should  pay  for  their  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Manager  Laurence  Rutman  of 
UFS  said  he  didn’t  know  whether 
the  syndicate  would  pay  the  bill 
or  not  .  He  said  the  syndicate  had 
received  several  other  complaints 
on  the  May  15  strip-— one  being 
from  a  paper  that  objected  since 
the  competing  paper  owned  the 
TV  station  carrying  the  Berle 
show. 


newspapers  will  not  fare  too  badly  more  newspaper  advertising. 


this  year, 


White,  Mexico 


Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend  (Mo.)  Ledger,  said  newspapers 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  26,  1951 


Profitable  .Ad  Promotions 
Advertising  promotions  that  pay 
were  presented  by  a  panel  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Frank  W. 
Spencer,  Newark  (O.)  Advocate. 
{Continued  on  page  51) 


Acme  Newspictures 
Offers  New  TV  Slides 

Cleveland  —  Women’s  News 
For  TV,  a  daily  television  service, 
is  announced  by  Acme  Newspic¬ 
tures. 

Aimed  at  daytime  audiences, 
the  service  includes  20  picture 
slides  a  day.  Accompanying  cap¬ 
tion  material  is  written  to  give  a 
choice  of  script  length.  The  slides 
may  be  interwoven  in  current 
women’s  showt  to  add  timely 
variety,  or  may  be  used  to  create 
new  television  shows  with  femi¬ 
nine  appeal. 

Acme  provides  pictures  from 
its  world-wide  news  camera  and 
telephoto  operations. 
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Sunday  Mill  Operation 
Provided  for  11  Firms 


Production,  Use 
Both  High  in  April 


Toronto — ^To  help  relieve  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  in  demo¬ 
cratic  and  semi-democratic  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world,  On¬ 
tario  newsprint  mill  workers  may 
work  12  Sundays  during  the  con¬ 
tract  year. 

This  clause  is  part  of  a  new 
contract  signed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  Paper  Makers 
and  1 1  Ontario  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  here  last  weekend. 

Imroved  working  conditions  and 
provision  for  a  20%  increase  in 
wages  when  the  40-hour  week 
comes  into  effect  late  this  sum¬ 
mer,  were  agreed  to  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  18,000  workers  of 
the  AFL  pulp  and  paper  unions. 
The  contract  is  retroactive  to  May 
1. 

Until  the  40-hour  week  goes  in¬ 
to  effect,  replacing  the  present 
48-hour  week,  there  is  a  14%  in¬ 
crease  in  pay,  with  a  minimum  of 
16  cents  increase  per  hour.  On 
30  days’  notice  management  can 
institute  a  44-hour  work  week 
when  rates  will  be  increased 
17*/i%  over  those  prevailing  on 
April  30,  1951,  with  a  minimum 
of  19  cents  an  hour  increase. 
Mechanical  trades  are  being  given 
a  two  cents  an  hour  increase. 

Actual  operations  of  newsprint 
machines  on  Sunday  will  depend 
on  decisions  by  local  unions. 

“Papermakers  have  always  been 
opposed  to  Sunday  work;  we  will 
have  to  sell  them  the  idea,”  stated 
Joseph  J.  Arseneau,  vicepresident 
of  the  Brotherhood. 

No  time  limit  has  been  set  on 
when  Sunday  work  starts,  whether 
on  a  24-hour  basis  or  shorter 
period. 

The  new  contract  is  in  effect 
whether  there  is  Sunday  work  or 
not. 

Sunday  work  will  help  increase 
production  due  to  the  shorter 
work  week.  Sunday  work  is  on 
a  regular  hourly  pay  basis. 

One  Manitoba  mill,  operated 
by  Abitibi,  comes  under  the  con¬ 
tract.  Quebec  mills  are  not  af¬ 
fected.  That  province  has  a  strict 
ban  on  Sunday  mill  production. 

Other  unions  in  the  industry, 
officials  noted,  already  do  Sunday 
repair  and  maintenance  work. 

A  sizable  increase  in  tonnage 
is  not  anticipated  from  the  Sunday 
operation  because  if  all  the  mills 
in  Canada  worked  12  Sundays  at 
capacity  of  17,402  tons  daily  it 
would  amount  to  208,824  tons. 
Ontario  mills  account  for  roughly 
half  of  the  production  and  those 
that  operate  on  Sunday  would 
probably  have  to  shut  down  for 
several  hours,  at  least,  some  other 
day  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  1 1  newsprint  and  pulp 
companies  represented  in  the  con¬ 
tract  are:  Abitibi  Power  and  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  Kimberly-Clark  Paper 


Co.,  Longlac  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Ontario  Paper  C^.,  K.V.P.  Co., 
Marathon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Provincial  Paper  Co.,  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Beaver  Wood 
Fibre  Co.,  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co., 
and  Ontario  and  Minnesota  Co. 


Foley  Tells  of  Trend 
Away  from  Newsprint 

Chicago — A  warning  that  the 
trend  of  expansion  among  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  is  away  from  newsprint 
and  to  competing  uses  of  the  “raw 
log”  was  given  this  week  in  a  letter 
from  Harold  Foley,  president  of 
Powell  River  Co. 

“A  student  of  the  economics  of 
publishing  and  of  the  related  pulp 
and  paper  industry  must  surely 
recognize  that  the  danger  is  not 
that  increases  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  will  embarrass  publishers, 
but  rather  that  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  may  not  be  at  a  level  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  needed  tonnage,”  said 
Mr.  Foley. 

The  letter  was  directed  to 
Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s 
newsprint  committee.  Mr.  Schurz 
had  asked  Mr.  Foley: 

1.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  supply  of  newsprint  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  what  are  the  most  vital 
factors  which  will  affect  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  years  ahead? 

2.  What  are  the  possibilities  of 
increased  newsprint  production  in 
Canada  through  the  speeding  up 
of  paper  making  machines? 

“Today  in  Canada  the  trend  of 
expansion  is  away  from  newsprint 
and  to  competing  uses  of  the  raw 
log,”  Mr.  Foley  said.  “There  is 
only  one  new  newsprint  machine 
under  development  in  Canada.  Ten 
pulp  and  paper  mills  have  been 
built  or  re-opened  in  Canada  In 
the  last  five  years,  all  of  them  for 
products  other  than  newsprint. 
These  10  mills  take  sufficient  wood 
pulp  per  year  to  produce  one  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  newsprint. 

“This  obviously  proves  that 
other  pulp  products  are  in  great 
demand  and  commanding  higher 
prices,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
newsprint  has  yielded  the  basic 
soundness  of  its  economic  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  becoming  a  progressive¬ 
ly  weaker  contender  for  the  basic 
requirements  of  production.” 


North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  April  amounted  to  536,- 
439  tons,  a  new  record  for  the 
month.  It  made  total  output  for 
four  months  8%  greater  than  in 
1950. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  ANPA 
consumed  410,723  tons  in  April, 
or  1.7%  more  than  in  April,  1950. 
Both  had  five  Sundays.  For  four 
months,  consumption  ran  .6% 
ahead  of  1950. 


Rumely  Files 
Appeal;  Fine 
Of  $L000  Levied 


Sir  Keith  Murdoch 
Here  on  Business 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  Australian 
publisher,  arrived  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  this  week,  enroute  to  New 
York,  Montreal,  Washington  and 
London  on  business. 

Sir  Keith  said  he  would  go  to 
Canada  to  discuss  a  larger  news¬ 
print  allotment  for  his  papers.  He 
plans  to  attend  a  White  House 
news  conference  and  to  confer 
with  top  government  officials,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  London  for  the 
Reuters  Centennial  July  11-12. 

While  in  New  York,  Sir  Keith 
will  address  a  June  11  luncheon 
of  the  American  Australian  Ass’n. 


Twins  Contest  Brings 
Avalanche  of  Entries 

Ottawa  —  Saturday,  May  19, 
was  “Avalanche  Day”  for  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  when  30  tons  of 
mail  arrived  containing  entries  in 
the  newspaper’s  “Match  The 
Twins”  contest.  Hundreds  of  sub¬ 
scribers  stood  in  line  to  hand  in 
entries.  On  Monday  morning  20 
bags  of  mail  were  received  from 
outside  points. 

The  Citizen  is  running  a  daily 
series  of  pictures  showing  the  cor¬ 
rect  matching  of  the  80  sets  of 
twins  which  the  contestants  had 
to  pair  correctly. 


Washington  —  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely  has  filed  notice  of  appeal 
from  a  District  Court  decision 
holding  him  in  contempt  of  the 
House  Committee  on  lobbying 
and  ordering  him  to  pay  a  fine  d 
$1,000  and  observe  probation  for 
the  period  of  a  six  months’  sus¬ 
pended  jail  sentence. 

Dr.  Rumely  had  declined  to 
give  the  Buchanan  Committee  the 
names  of  subscribers  to  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  press  freedom  made  the  de¬ 
mand  illegal.  Judge  Richmond 
Keech  did  not  agree. 

Suspending  the  jail  sentence. 
Judge  Keech  explained  that  he 
hesitated  to  incarcerate  a  man  of 
Dr.  Rumely’s  age  (about  70)  un¬ 
der  such  a  charge.  Dr.  Rumely 
was  convicted  by  a  jury  April  18. 

After  hearing  the  sentence.  Dr. 
Rumely  issued  this  statement: 

“I  have  not,  and  do  not  hold 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  contempt.  On  the  contrary, 
both  the  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  and  I,  person¬ 
ally,  have  for  fourteen  years 
fought  hard  to  preserve  and  de¬ 
fend  these  instrumentalities  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government. 

“The  position  I  have  taken  and 
the  sentence  imposed  arises  from 
an  issue  involving  a  basic  consti¬ 
tutional  question.  Our  committee 
and  I  have  held  to  the  conviction 
that  the  First  and  Fourth  Amend¬ 
ments  [free  speech  and  regulation 
of  search  and  seizure,  respectively] 
protect  the  citizen  against  even  a 
Congressional  committee. 

“We  are  confident  that  when  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  this  case 
are  heard  in  a  higher  court,  our 
contentions  will  be  upheld.” 


April  Linage  Up  5%, 
Near  All-Time  Record 


dc 

Oi 


No  Inqufry  in  Canada 

Ottawa — ^The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  told  by  Justice  Minister 
Garson  that  information  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Combines  Investigation 
Act  commissioner  does  not  justify 
an  inquiry  into  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.  Current  prices  were  re¬ 
garded  as  “exceptionally  reason¬ 
able”  when  considered  in  regard 
to  what  they  might  be  if  full  trad¬ 
ing  advantage  were  taken  of  the 
strong  demand. 


Total  advertising  linage  in  the 
52  cities  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  soared  to  record  heights 
again  in  April  after  a  slight  March 
recession.  The  226-million  figure 
came  within  reach  of  the  all-time 
230-miIIion  record  of  last  October 
for  any  one  month. 

April  linage,  5%  ahead  of  April, 
1950,  was  on  a  par  with  that  of 
last  November,  following  a  climb 
of  6.8%  by  General  over  April, 
1950,  and  4.8%  by  Department 
Store  over  April,  1950. 

For  the  year  to  date,  linage  in 
the  principal  cities  is  3.4%  better 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Only  the  automotive  classification 
fell  behind  the  pace  in  April,  off 
10%  from  a  year  ago. 

Classified  continued  to  show  its 


ids 


strength,  running  20%  ahead  of 
the  1950  figure.  Even  Financial 
spurted  with  a  13%  gain. 

A  linage  report  by  New  York 
State  dailies  pointed  to  a  gain  in 
the  morning  field  of  nearly  2% 
in  the  first  four  months  and  a  gain 
of  1.34%  for  Sunday  pa^rs, 
while  evening  editions  held  virtu¬ 
ally  stable  with  a  gain  of  only 
.02%.  The  linage  for  A.M.  papers 
totalled  35,162,649  while  that  for 
P.M.s  was  124,843,934. 

For  the  first  quarter,  the  P-M- 
papers  had  a  loss  of  .28%  M 
compared  with  last  year  while  the 
A.M.  papers  were  up  2.37%  and 
the  Sundays  were  down  .83%. 

(The  Summary  table  and  city- 
by-city  figures  will  be  found  on 
pages  48-50). 
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How  TWA  Gets  Most 
Out  of  Ads  in  Dailies 


By  Robert  6.  McIntyre 

Last  year,  domestic  newspaper 
ads  of  Trans  World  Airlines’ 
routes,  passenger  and  cargo  ser¬ 
vices  appeared  14,710  times  in 
150  dailies  in  70  major  cities; 
cached  an  estimated  30,000,000 
people.  In  addition,  ads  ran  5,300 
iroes  in  136  newspapers  in  50 
dties  outside  the  U.  S. 

This  heavy  schedule  of  news¬ 
papers  accounted  for  25% — the 
ion’s  share — of  TWA’s  $3,754,- 
<64  advertising  and  publicity  ap¬ 
propriation  and.  Advertising  Di- 
xctor  James  C.  DeLong  points 
out,  was  supplemented  with  ad- 
lertising  (via  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.)  in  maga- 
anes,  radio-TV  spots,  direct  mail, 
outdoor,  car  cards,  trade  publica- 
ions,  and  a  host  of  promotional 
material. 

Newspapers  Paid  Off 
Obviously  newspapers  cannot 
claim  full  credit  for  TWA’s  sales 
success,  but  the  $938,616  invested 
in  the  medium  by  the  airline 
(hiring  1950  paid  off  proportion- 
itely  at  TWA  ticket  counters 
iround  the  world,  as  TWA’s  di¬ 
rector  of  sales,  Clyde  S.  Fuller¬ 
ton,  can  affirm. 

Total  operating  revenues  for 

1950  zoomed  to  $117,073,341, 
airborne  $11,427,982  over  1949’s 
1105,645,359  take.  Of  this  total, 
passenger  revenues  brought  in 
»8, 275, 392,  some  $10,000,000 
better  than  the  previous  year. 
TWA’s  “take  home’’  pay  or  net 
income  after  taxes  was  $6,494,- 
713  as  against  $3,729,406  in 
1949. 

Late  last  year,  TWA  upped  its 

1951  advertising  and  publicity 
budget  to  more  than  $4,000,000; 
kept  the  percentage  media  break- 
town  unchanged  (see  box),  but 
increased  its  list  of  domestic  news¬ 
papers  to  180  in  83  cities. 

First  Profit  in  5  Years 
Significantly,  Warren  Lee  Pier¬ 
son,  chairman,  and  Ralph  S. 
Damon,  president,  last  week  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  of  $150,068, 
ibe  first  profit  for  TWA  in  a  first 
•luarter  period  since  1945.  This 
profit  figure  contrasted  with  a 
1950  first  quarter  loss  of  $1,846,- 
’W.  Operating  revenues  for  the 
Jrst  three  month-period  were 
129,773,281,  as  against  $21,235  - 
IW  in  the  corresponding  period 
*  year  ago. 

“To  what  extent  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  contributed 
jo  the  above  results,”  said  Mr. 
“^ng  this  week,  “I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  since  TWA  utilizes 
^r  forms  of  advertising.  Fur- 
®er,  general  business  conditions 
unfcubtedly  influenced  these  re- 
!  Hilts.  But  we  are  quite  sure  news- 
Paper  advertising  has  and  contin- 
uei  to  be  an  important  contrib- 

EDITOR  s  publisher 


utory  factor  in  our  progress.” 

TWA,  which  ranks  fourth 
among  the  major  airlines  (Ameri¬ 
can,  United  and  Eastern  are  top 
three  in  that  order),  applies  basic 
thinking  behind  all  its  advertising. 
To  begin  with  its  ad  budget  is  set 
according  to  the  airline’s  current 
needs.  It  knows  in  advance  that 
it  has  “X”  number  of  passenger 
seats  to  sell  and  accordingly  es¬ 
tablishes  the  budget  it  feels  is 
necessary  to  sell  them. 

“Newspapers  are  our  biggest 
single  medium,”  Adman  DeLong 
admits.  "Rather  than  spread  our¬ 
selves  thin  over  many  newspapers, 
however,  we  make  frequent  in¬ 
sertions  in  the  papers  in  a  given 
market;  do  a  thorough  selling  job 
on  the  audience  served  by  those 
newspapers.” 

TWA’s  newspaper  ads  fall  into 
seseral  types,  each  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  job  to  do.  For  example  there 
are:  1)  the  basic  campaign  ad 
featuring  destination  copy.  These 
are  100-liners  hand  -  tailored  for 
most  cities  and  run  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  each  daily;  2)  Sky 
Coach  ads  of  200  lines  running 
in  dailies  where  TWA’s  bargain 
flight  service  is  available;  3)  in¬ 
ternational  newspaper  ads  of 
1,050  and  600  lines  currently  fea¬ 
turing  the  ‘This  is  the  time  to 
see  Europe”  angle.  These  ads 
(see  cut)  are  scheduled  in  cities 
providing  the  major  portion  of 
TWA’s  international  business. 

Of  these  three  types  alone  dur¬ 
ing  any  typical  month,  TWA  has 
approximately  950  insertions  in 
its  list  of  180  newspapers  in  83 
U.  S.  cities. 

’Front  Line  Medium’ 

According  to  Mr.  DeLong, 
TWA  uses  newspapers  to  do  two 
basic  selling  jobs:  1)  normal  day- 
to-day  selling;  and  2)  as  a  “front 
line  medium”  to  correct  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  deteriorated  sales- 
wise.  Explaining  point  No.  2, 
Mr.  DeLong  says  that  sometimes 
for  no  apparent  reason  the  air¬ 
line  will  experience  a  local  or 
sectional  sales  slump.  That’s 


How  TWA  Divides 
Budget  by  Media 

Trans  World  Airlines’  1951 
ad  appropriation  is  more  than 
$4,000,000.  Broken  down  per¬ 
centagewise,  here’s  what  each  me¬ 
dium  gets: 

Newspapers  . 25%  or  $1,000,000 

National  magazines  .  20%  or  800,000 

Ridio-TV-direct  mail  32%  or  1,280,000 

Outdoor,  car  cards, 
trade  publications, 
displays,  etc . 23%  or  920,000 

TOTALS  ....  100%  $4,000,000 
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Helping  to  keep  sales  engines  wanned  up. 


when  “we  beef  up  our  advertising 
in  these  regions  to  lick  the  tempo¬ 
rary  sales  dip  and  call  upon  the 
local  newspaper  to  help  combat 
the  condition.” 

‘Flight  1’ 

Still  another  use  to  which  Trans 
World  applies  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  the  case  of  a  special 
selling  job.  Best  example  of  this 
occurred  last  Fall  when  the  airline 
inaugurated  a  service  out  of 
Washington  for  the  west  coast. 
This  was  dubbed  “Flight  1,”  fly¬ 
ing  non-stop  to  St.  Louis,  thence 
to  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

“This  flight  did  not  catch  on 
with  the  public  initially,”  said 
TWA’s  DeLong,  “and  our  district 
sales  manager  in  Washington 
urged  that  he  needed  immediate 
newspaper  support. 

“Durmg  the  weeks  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  25  and  October  2,”  Mr. 
DeLong  continued,  “we  scheduled 
a  series  of  6()0-line  advertisements 
in  Washington  dailies.  The  ser¬ 
vice  immediately  picked  up.  Dur¬ 
ing  October,  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  boarding  this  flight  in 
Washington  averaged  33.4  and 
consistent  improvement  took  place 
in  the  months  that  followed.” 

Dailies  Help  Merchandise 

Ad  director  DeLong  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  merchandising  as¬ 
sistance  TWA  campaigns  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  dailies  over  the  years. 
But  by  far  and  away  the  biggest 
success  enjoyed  by  the  airline  with 
merchandised  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  started  about  four  years  ago 
when  it  launched  what  it  calls  its 
Quickie  Vacation  (QV)  promo¬ 
tion. 

TWA  ad  copy  suggested  that 
instead  of  taking  the  conventional 
two  weeks  vacation,  a  person  take 
five  or  six  “quickies”  to  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  i.e.  take  their  vacation  in 
a  series  of  weekend  flights  to 
Phoenix. 

“We  depended  on  newspapers 
to  put  over  our  ‘QV  promotion, 
and  they  did.  Business  to  Phoe¬ 
nix  since  we  launched  this  pro* 
motion  has  jumped  considerably.” 


To  merchandise  the  QV  gim¬ 
mick,  practically  the  entire  state 
of  Arizona  pitched  in.  Stores, 
spurred  on  by  local  newspaper 
merchandising  staff  members,  de¬ 
voted  entire  window  displays  to 
the  promotion  and  featured  it  in 
their  own  local  newspaper  ads. 

TWA  dressed  many  of  its  res¬ 
ervation  personnel  in  western  garb 
and  affixed  to  them  king-size  lapel 
buttons  bearing  the  legend  “QV 
— Ask  me.”  This  merchandising 
motif  was  carried  through  into 
TWA’s  newspaper  ads  in  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  Pittsburgh,  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Two  years  ago  the  airline  en¬ 
tered  into  a  QV  tie-in  with  Wana- 
maker’s  in  Philadelphia.  The 
store  conducted  a  fashion  show 
on  attire  appropriate  for  Arizona. 
TWA  supplied  the  western  props. 
Wanamaker’s  featured  the  promo¬ 
tion  in  its  ads,  window  displays 
and  counter  displays,  as  did  the 
airline. 

Flexibility  Ideal 
According  to  Mr.  DeLong. 
TWA  still  successfully  promotes 
its  QV  deal  from  November 
through  March.  “The  flexibility 
of  newspapers  is  ideally  suited  to 
this  campaign,”  he  said.  “We 
keep  copy  standing  on  this  to  take 
instant  advantage  of  local  weather 
conditions.  If  it’s  snowy  and  icy 
in  a  particular  market,  we  rua 
QV  ads  in  that  area  to  lure  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  the  wintery  weather 
and  down  to  Phoenix.” 

This  copy,  adman  DeLong 
pointed  out,  is  sent  to  either  local 
TWA  branch  managers  or  to  the 
advertising  departments  of  local 
newspapers  along  with  instructions 
to  hold  for  a  wired  release  from 
the  home  office. 

No  Co-op  Adveitfeiiig 
Co-op  advertising  per  se,  nid 
Mr.  DeLong,  is  non-existent 
among  the  airlines  and  their 
travel  agents.  That’s  because  car¬ 
riers  are  limited  as  to  the  amount 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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U.S.  Lists  Suspensions 
In  Unit  Ad  Rate  Cities 


New  Orleans — Oliver  Pepper,  /-anUg  uji*™  u„,gi  k  „nHer  wav  Mugn  uaiiiie,  presiaem  o 

manager  of  the  rate  service  depart-  Republican  and  American  had  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  United  Press,  announced  on 


ispensions  MVE  to  Receive  Bcrillie  Names 

•j  .  Week  in  Puerto  Rico  Hoberechtas 

KCLTe  V^1T16S  Dallas,  Tex.— A  “most  valu-  e  ft  • 

*  employe”  contest,  with  first  GMlOr  ASIQ 

,  ->8  1QA#;  Tho  prize  a  week  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  ..  , 

crat  suspended  Dec.  28,  1946.  The  Ur>»<.i  ;c  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  thel 


ment  of  Standard  Rate  and  Data  unit  rate.  Winners  will  be  selected  in  Oc-  23  the  appointment  of  Eamestl-^V; 

Service  testified  for  the  Govern-  Daytona  Beach  ^'e"  bv  vl  of  fellofemnlo^s  H  o  b  e  r  e  c  h  t  IStr! 

ment  May  17  that  a  number  of  Record  ^pended  Oct.  31,  194^^^  department.  Executives  as  general  mana-  - 

daily  newspapers  had  gone  out  of  The  name  of  the  paper  having  inelioihle  ger  for  Asia. 


uaiiy  newspapers  iiau  gone  oui  ui  inc  uame  or  ineligible  K^r  tor  Asia, 

business  when  other  papers  in  the  the  unit  rate  was  not  placed  in  Second  prize  will  be  a  week  in  Mr.  Hoberecht’s 


same  cities  were  using  unit  rates  evidence 


for  national  advertising. 


Mexico  City,  and  third  prize  a  headquarters  will 


;ere;rsbn  set  be  in  Tokyo 


Mr.  Pepper  was  called  as  a  re-  ord  ceased  daily  publication  May  j^osen  from  15  departments— will  where  he  has 


buttal  witness,  over  the  objections  10,  1938.  The  Enquirer  and  Sun 
of  defense  attorneys,  in  the  trial  and  Ledger  had  the  unit  rate. 


receive  $100  each. 


of  the  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Louisville, 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co.  Post  ceased  ( 

Admitted  Over  Objection  Courier  Jour, 

Judge  Christenberry  said  the  Ibe  unit  rate, 
testimony  was  technically  not  ad-  Portland,  ^ 


been  U.P.  chief 
correspond- 


Louisviiie,  Ky.-— me  n era/a-  wouldn’t  support  three  ent  and  manager 

Post  ceased  Oc  .  30,  1936.  The  papers.”  for  Japan. 

Courier  Journal  and  News  had  Mr.  Kramer  later  obtained  from  His  division  in- 
the  unit  rate.  ^j.  Pepper  and  introduced  in  eludes  Japan, 

Portland,  Me.  —  The  Evemng  evidence  a  list  of  175  cities  in  Korea,  Hong 


Korea, 


missible  as  rebuttal  information,  News  susj^nded  May  18,  1938.  ^j,ich  there  are  newspapers  using  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Formosa, 
but  that  under  the  circumstances  The  Evening  Express  and  Press  cities  Mr.  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Ma- 

h<*  wmiiH  aHmit  it  Herald  had  the  unit  rate.  Pepper  testified  there  are  newspa-  laya,  Siam,  Indo-China,  India 


he  would  admit  it. 

Government  Attorney  Victor  H 


Boston  -—  The  Transcr/pr  pers  competing  with  papers  which  Burma,  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and  Af- 


Kramer  questioned  Mr.  Pepper,  regular  daily  publication  April  30, 

who  explained  that  the  Justice  De-  1941.  The  Boston  Globe,  Herald  defense  attacked  the  sig- 


ghanistan. 

Mr.  Hoberecht  has  been  in 


partment  had  employed  the  Stand-  ^nd  Traveler  Record  andAmeri-  njflcance  of  the  list  of  papers  on  charge  of  Korean  war  coverage 


ard  Rate  and  Data  Service  to  *be  ground  it  did  not  give  suffi-  since  the  outbreak  of  that  conflict 


make  a  survey  of  cities  where  publishes  as  a  morning  paper  history  of  the  properties.  Besides  directing  the  U.P.  staff  of  I 


newspapers  have  the  unit  rate.  _ _  _  _ _ _ _  _ r _ .  -  - 

The  witness  said  his  study  in-  Worcester,  Mass.  -—  The  Post  ^  jjj,g  questioning  intended  to  to  the  front  himself  on  numerous 
eluded  the  period  from  Jan.  1,  was  merged  OcL  1,  1938,  by  the  although  newspaper  occasions  and  accompanied  Gen- 

1929  to  Jan.  1,  1949.  He  said  he  Telegram  and  Gazette,  using  the  failures  had  occured  in  cities  on  eral  MacArthur  on  his  visits  to 
studied  particularly  45  cities  where  the  government’s  list,  the  list  did  the  battlefields.  He  returned  re 


Defense  counsel  then  followed  20  war  correspondents,  he  wen: 


the  unit  rate  was  in  effect. 


the  government’s  list,  the  list  did  the  battlefields.  He  returned  re 


Kansas  City  —  The  Journal  not  reflect  that  monopiolies  ex-  cently  to  Tokyo  after  a  brief  trip 


Please  state,”  Mr.  Kramer  re-  ceased  March  31,  1942.  The  Star  isted  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  for  consultation  with  U.P.  execu 


quested,  “whether  your  study  and  Times  had  the  unit  rate. 


the  towns  named. 


shows  cities  where  a  daily  news-  Oklahoma  City  —  The  Beacon  ■ 

paper,  either  morning  or  evening,  suspended  Aug.  13,  1936,  and  the  ■RnKlncon 
went  out  of  business  at  a  time  News  suspended  Feb.  25,  1939.  xxiicui 

when  other  publications  in  the  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  had  Story  Is  D©lcry©d 
same  cities  had  unit  rates."  the  unit  rate.  Cincinnati  —  The 


same  cities  had  unit  rates. 
“It  does,”  he  replied. 


Story  Is  D©lcry©d 


tives  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hoberecht  joined  U.P.  i» 
January,  1945,  as  night  manage: 
of  the  Honolulu  bureau.  Then, 
as  a  war  correspondent,  his  as- 


Cincinnati  —  The  Enquirer  signments  took  him  from  Hawaii 


Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Telegraph  might  have  scooped  its  competi-  to  the  Philippines  to  Japan.  He 


The  defense  objected  to  listing  suspended  March  27,  1948.  The  tion  much  sooner,  but  didn’t,  even  reached  Japan  with  the  first  U.  S 

the  papers  and  Mr.  Kramer  said  Pennsylvania  News  and  Patriot  though  a  letter  threatening  the  forces  of  occupation,  and  entered 

the  testimony  was  designed  to  re-  had  the  unit  rate.  life  of  the  Dodgers’  Jackie  Robin-  Tokyo  before  the  arrival  of  Gen- 


the  testimony  was  designed  to  re¬ 
but  testimony  of  John  F.  Tims, 


Johnson  City,  Tenn.  —  The  son  came  to  the  paper  several  eral  MacArthur.  He  was  ap- 


first  vicepresident  and  general  Times  suspended  Sept.  25,  1944.  days  before  the  double-header  pointed  United  Press  manager  for 


manager  of  the  T-P  Publishing  Co.  The  Press  Chronicle  had  the  unit  with  the  Reds,  May  20. 


Papers  and  Cities  Listed 
Judge  Christenberry  said  he  as- 


After  the  missive  arrived,  En- 


Japan  in  1948. 

For  three  years  before  joining 


Austin,  Tex.  —  The  Tribune  quirer  editors  decided  a  prema-  the  United  Press,  Mr.  Hoberecht 


sumed  the  Government  was  tryin®  ceased  Dec.  29,  1942.  The  Amer-  ture  tipoff  might  prevent  an  arrest  was  Honolulu  correspondent  for 

1  ..  .  .  .  -  .  .r  u^A  i _ ii _ _ t  »  nlU. 


to  show  that  officials  of  the  T-P  Statesman  had  the  unit  rate 
Publishing  Co.  knew  the  effect  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  —  The  w'ere  played,  the  police  were  on  homan  and  the  Memphis  Prat 

the  unit  rate  in  a  large  number  Chronicle  discontinued  Jan.  1,  guard,  and  Jackie  was  nervous.  Scimitar,  and  editor  of  the  U.  S. 

of  other  cities  when  they  adopted  *947.  The  Caller  and  Times  had  The  Enquirer’s  delayed  exclusive  Navy’s  official  publication  at  Pearl 
it  and,  further,  that  they  were  unit  rate.  came  through  next  morning.  Harbor. 

attempting  to  effect  a  monopoly  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — ^The  Post  ■  He  was  born  on  January  k 

in  New  Orleans.  ceased  Sept.  18,  1938.  The  Rec-  L©ft-Wina  SlCTt©  B©C[t©n  1918,  in  Watonga,  Okla.  He  rt- 

“I  think  the  testimony  should  News  and  Times  had  the  unit  ^  left-wing  slate  was  beaten  ceived  a  degree  in  journaliOT 
be  adrnitted  for  what  it  is  worth,”  rate  ^  4  j  from  the  state  university,  ^ 

‘he  Judge  ruled  m  delegates  from  the  Newspaper  worked  on  his  home  town  pa^- 

Mr.  Pepper  listed  these  cities  ^e^d  March  18  1939  The  Guild  of  New  York  to  the  annual  the  JPu/ongu  Republican. 

where  he  said  a  newspaper  sus-  Spokesman  Review  convention  of  the  American  News-  when  he  joined  the  staff  ^ 

pended  daily  publication  at  a  time  rate.  Pittsburgh  June  ‘he  Oklahoma  News,  he  eJW 

when  the  unit  rate  was  being  used  Beckley,  W.  Va  —  m  News  24.29.  The  victorious  administra-  and  published  his  own  magazm 

by  competitors:  suspended  March  16,  1947.  The  ciof»  to  A  few  months  after  war  broxt 


at  the  ball  park.  When  the  games  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okie- 


attempting  to  effect  a  monopoly 
in  New  Orleans. 


“I  think  the  testimony  should  and  Times  had  the  unit 

be  admitted  for  what  it  is  worth,”  rate. 


the  Judge  ruled. 


when  the  unit  rate  was  being  used 
by  competitors: 


The  victorious  administra- 


and  published  his  own  magazine. 
A  few  months  after  war  broke 


competitors:  suspcnucu  iviarcn  lo,  ine  ,ion-hacked  slate  of  20  delecates  A  tew  months  alter  war  Drui;^ 

Phoenix,  Ariz.— The  Arizona  Herald  and  Register  had  the  jq  alternates  is  headed*  by  out  he  volunteered  for  service  » 


State  Democrat,  started  earlier  in  unit  rate. 


1931,  suspended  Nov.  26,  1931,  At  one  point  in  the  questioning  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 


aiiu  iw  iiiiciiiaics  is  iicaucu  uy  - -  -  —  ,  ^ 

Edward  Easton  of  the  New  York  ‘he  Navy’s  civilian  personnel  ano 


was  sent  to  Pearl  Harbor. 


with  the  Republic  and  Gazette  Mr.  Kramer  remarked  that  in  21 


using  the  unit  rate. 


of  the  45  cities  newspapers  had 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — The  hide-  suspended  publication. 


pendent  suspended  in  December,  “If  some  did  and  some  didn’t 


Council's  Mats  Fr©© 

The  Advertising  Council  does 


Wins  DAV  Citation 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago 


1939.  The  Press  Democrat  and’  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  study?”  not  charge  newspapers  for  its  mats.  News  has  been  presented  with  « 


Republican  used  the  unit  rate. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. — ^The  Times 


the  Judge  inquired. 


George  P.  Ludlam,  Council  vice-  citation  by  the  Disabled  American 


When  Mr.  Pepper  described  the  president,  said  this  week  that  Veterans  for  “service  beyond  the 


Star  suspended  Nov.  5,  1941.  The  Beckley,  W.  Va.  situation,  the  many  newspapers  ordering  mats  call  of  duty”  by  the  Daily 

Post  and  Telegram  had  the  unit  Judge  said:  “I’d  like  to  know  the  for  public  service  campaigns  are  Veterans  Fund,  which  has 

rate.  circulation  of  the  papers  and  the  attaching  remittances  to  the  orders  uted  $279,000  to  veterans  a** 

Waterbury,  Conn. — The  Demo-  population  of  Beckley.  The  chan-  or  requested  billing.  their  families. 
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Private  Media  Favored 
For  Truth  Campaign 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Pennsylvania  Society  of/  Newspaper  Editors  are: 
Left  to  right — Hugh  Wagnon,  Easton  Express,  president;  Joseph  Agor, 
Shamokin  News  Dispatch,  vicepresident;  and  Ross  W.  Buck,  Sewickley 
Herald,  secretary-treasurer. 

Dailies  Carry  83% 

Of  Sears  Ad  Budget 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

State  College,  Pa. — Govern-  it  possible  to  carjy  sufficient  in- 
nent  control  of  news  to  foreign  formation  to  promote  the  genuine 
countries  on  a  permanent  basis  understanding  we  seek.  They  have 
•Duld  be  as  dangerous  to  our  had  to  select  the  spectacular  from 
fceedom  as  press  control  in  the  the  context  of  our  national  life.” 

United  States,  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen-  Dr.  Eisenhower  said  that  this 
lower,  president  of  Pennsylvania  type  of  news  has  created  wrong 
SbUe  College,  told  delegates  to  the  impressions  abroad  but  he  ac- 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference  knowledged  that  press  associations 
here  May  18-19.  have  found  it  financially  feasible  to 

Dr.  Eisenhower  conceded  that  carry  American  news  and  interpre- 
i  the  cold  war  with  Russia,  the  tation  to  many  areas  of  the  world, 

Government  has  had  to  step  up  some  of  which  are  strategically 
is  information  program  on  the  important  in  the  program  of  con- 

■temational  level,  but  he  warned  structing  the  defenses  of  peace, 

ihat  eventually  this  task  should  Private  media,  he  said,  must 

be  done  by  private  media.  eventually  keep  foreign  peoples  Chicago  —  Sears,  Roebuck  and  company’s  net  sales  in  five  years 

More  than  200  publishers,  edi-  informed  on  American  life  and  j  ^  record-breaking  total  have  gone  up  from  $1,612,596,050 

BTS  and  their  staffs  attended  the  also  help  Americans  understand  ’  $^764000  for  newspaper  to  $2,556,371,110. 
conference.  It  was  sponsored  by  other  nations  and  their  policies,  ^  1950  “In  our  26  years  in  the  reUil 

ie  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  with  more  coverage  of  foreign  ^  virenresi-  business,  we  have  learned  that  our 

Ushers’  Association,  the  Pennsyl-  news.  J  •  V-  “^“ser,  sea  s  p  advertising  to  be  effective  must  be 

rania  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  He  cited  as  doing  “superb  jobs  ^ent  meticulously  geared  in  amount, 

tors  and  the  Department  of  in  that  respect  the  New  York  timing,  in  medium  and  in  charac- 

ioumalism.  State  College.  The  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  week  that  mt  year  s  expen  t  shifting  buying 

Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  As-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  St.  marked  the  fifth  consecutive  year  ter  to  the^  dail^^^^^^^ 

nciation  also  had  its  annual  award  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Des  Moines  that  Sears  has  invested  a  record  “That  we  believe  the  news- 

toncheon.  Register-Tribune,  Louissille  Cou-  amount  m  newspaper  advertising  u  best  fittVd  to  ^^^0^ 

Helped  to  Set  Up  Program  n>r-yo«rno/.  Denver  Post  and  At-  by  th?se  requirements  is  self-evident 

Dr.  Eh'cnhoweJ  said  well-mean-  11%  increase  Over  ’50  connection expenditures  in  this 

«thC‘\5irM  Wa^lMn^^^  ing  Americans  should  not  “parrot”  Sears’  record  expenditure  was  Mr.  Houser  added  that  with  re- 

V^^woria  war  intormation  foreign  propaganda  about  our  spread  among  1,035  dailies  and  tailers  being  forced  to  adopt  more 

press.  ^  weeklies  located  in  every  state  ex-  aggressive  sales  promotional  meas- 

“It  has  become  fashionable.’^  he  cept  Wyoming  where  the  company  yrgs  jn  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is 


program. 

“I  argued  strenuously  that  the 


int^rnaiiVinal  •  .■ — "  Mr.  Houser  said  the  newspaper  stores  employed  radio  and  tele- 

imernaiionai  springs  cither  from  ignorance  or  dollar  expenditure  represented  vision  as  promotional  aids. 


from  ignorance  or  dollar  expenditure 

hid!-  tPntf  from  calculated  desire  to  weaken  around  83%  of  Sears  total  retail 

free  V  fut^tioning  of  a  essential  instruments  of  the  demo-  media  budget,  the  same  as  it  has 

fO'  The  total 

Buaication  media  within  a  conn-  "'htlitiis  CHes  Lack  of  Facts  expenditure  for  retail  media 
try.  James  R.  Wiggins,  managing  reached  $34,560,000  as  conapared 

“But  1  could  not  foresee  in  1942  c*!'*®*"  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  with  $29,693,000,  a  gam  of 
•hat  upon  the  cessation  of  hostili-  warned  the  press  it  should  lo.3%. 

lies  there  would  be  set  loose  in  "ot  become  involved  in  a  “deluge  Sales  Continue  Upward 
the^  world  forces  and  practices  of  dispute”  such  as  the  MacArthur  Sears  retail  expenditure  for 


APME  Will  Discuss  • 
Full  Hearing  Transcript 

St.  Louis — It  was  agreed  at  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Associated  Press  here  May  19  that 
the  full  text  of  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  testimony  before  a  Senate 


which  would  make  the  develop-  case,  without  getting  at  the  facts,  newspaper  space  has  increased  committee  was  a  story  in  itself 


•Btnt  of  genuine  understanding 
unong  peoples  all  but  impossible.” 

To  pierce  iron  curtains  and  lace 
®rtains.  Dr.  Eisenhower  said,  free 
WHintries  have  had  to  employ  the 
•frategy  of  truth. 

“We  have  been  fighting  this 
Phw  of  the  cold  war  with  pea¬ 
shooters  and  pop-guns  when  we 
•soght  to  be  dropping  intellectual 
*loniic  bombs,”  he  declared. 

.  “One  may  hope  that  at  some- 
jWe  in  the  future  governments  will 
•*  ^le  to  withdraw  from  the  field 
international  mass  communica- 
hon  and  that  private  media  may 
“•odle  the  job  adequately.” 

Some  Wrong  Impressions 


(Continued  on  page  46) 


from  $15,069,000  in  1946.  The 


and  newspapers  performed  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  providing  it  to  their 
readers. 

Norman  Isaacs,  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  use  and  handling  of  full 
texts  in  similar  future  hearings  will 
be  one  of  the  major  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  association’s  next 
meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
was  one  of  a  score  of  papers 
which  carried  the  full  transcript. 


Political  Rate  Bill 

Montgomery,  Ala. — ^A  bill  to 
however,  that  this  FROM  MISSOURI  newspapers  come  these  newsmen  to  the  St.  Louis  prohibit  newspapers  from  charging 

require  new  thinking  and  per-  meeting  of  AP  members:  Left  to  right — Frank  G.  Gorrie,  Kansas  City  more  than  the  usual  local  rates 

^  new  instruments  and  meth-  bureau  chief;  Norman  Isaacs,  ME  of  St.  Louis  Star-Times;  Merrill  for  political  advertising  has  been 

,  Chilcote,  editor  of  St.  Joseph  News-Press;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  introduced  in  the  Alabama  Legis- 

Private  press  associations,”  he  of  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of  lature.  It  applies  to  radio  and 
**•<1.  “have  not  heretofore  found  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  A1  N.  Dopking,  AP  correspondent.  television  also. 
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’t^ound  Uk  eir  ^eats 


Leviero  Spikes  ‘Plant’ 
Claim  on  Woke  Story 


He  Gets  School  Trophy 
As  ‘Loyalty  Reward' 

Alliance,  O. — Edward  DeGraw 


of  the  Alliance  Review  this  week 
received  a  trophy  from  Sebring 
High  School  for 
"outstanding  news 
coverage  and  loy- 
a  1 1  y  ”  to  the 


Walter  Winchell 
Announces  New 
Runyon  Awards 


The  timely  question  and  the 
right  approach  added  up  to  his 
exclusive  story  on  the  Truman- 
MacArthur  Wake  Island  confer¬ 
ence  on  April  21,  says  Anthony 
Leviero  of  the  New  York  Times. 

At  least  a  dozen  other  reporters 
“could  have  had  the  story,”  Mr. 
Leviero  teases  in  a  story  for 
Times  Talk  (the  New  York  Times 
house  paper)  about  his  scoop 
“which  has  generated  an  angry 
buzz  among  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  and  among  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.” 

Sources  Under  Cloak 
The  Times  reporter  tells  it  this 
way: 

“It  is  not  possible  to  tell  all 
details  of  how  the  Wake  Island 
story  was  obtained.  It  has  to  be 
done  with  some  gobbledegook  as 
to  sources.  On  a  rented  television 
set  on  April  19,  we  watched  and 
listened  in  the  bureau  office  as 
MacArthur  spoke  before  Con¬ 
gress.  It  soon  became  obvious 
that  the  speech  would  have  a 
terrific  impact  and  when  it  was 
over  I  said  to  Luther  Huston  that 
the  country  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  Truman  and  Mac¬ 
Arthur  had  met  at  Wake  and 
were  supposed  to  have  agreed  on 
almost  everything. 

“I  said  I  thought  I  ought  to  go 
after  the  Wake  Island  conference 
report.  Huston  told  me  to  go 
ahead.  (This  disposes  of  the 
stories  about  a  ‘plant,’  although 
1  or  any  other  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  would  gladly  accept  a 
planted  authentic  document.) 

“I  put  in  a  call  to  source  No.  1; 
he  was  out.  Source  No.  2  was  in 
a  conference,  and  that  was  also 
the  story  on  source  No.  3.  I  left 
a  message  in  each  instance  and 
then  it  was  a  matter  of  waiting 
The  numbers  have  no  significance 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  sour¬ 
ces;  they  merely  indicate  the  order 
in  which  they  were  called. 

The  Long  Wait 

“All  afternoon  I  monitored  my 
telephone  and  if  I  went  to  the 
men’s  room  I  told  the  switch¬ 
board  girl  that  if  anybody  called 
to  keep  him  on  the  wire  until  I 
returned.  No.  3  called  back  first, 
after  7  P.  M.  I  put  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  him  that  perhaps  now  was 
the  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Wake  conference.  I  said  I  would 
have  to  see  the  whole  story  and 
promised  to  use  discretion  in  cov¬ 
ering  up  my  method  of  obtaining 
it. 

“No.  3  promised  to  see  what  he 
could  do,  as  he  had  to  go  to 
higher  authority.  About  an  hour 
later  No.  1  called.  I  told  him  the 
proposition  I  had  made  to  No.  3 


and  asked  his  support  if  he  saw 
fit.  At  11  P.  M.,  while  still  in  the 
office  doing  a  Sunday  story,  No. 

3  called  and  I  told  him  what  I 
had  told  No.  1. 

Urgent — Call  Home 

“When  I  arrived  at  the  office 
at  1 1  A.  M.  next  morning  I  found 
an  urgent  message  to  call  home. 
Having  just  moved  into  a  house,  I 
could  only  think  that  the  boiler 
had  exploded,  or  the  roof  caved 
in.  But  Mrs.  Levieio  said  that 
No.  3  had  called  to  say  that  I 
should  call  No.  2. 

No.  2  told  me  to  come  to  such- 
and-such  a  place  at  noon.  1  filled 
two  fountain  pens  and  went.  He 
put  the  source  material  before  me 
in  its  original  authenticated  form. 
I  horrifi^  him  by  asking  if  I 
could  use  a  typewriter.  So  I  used 
the  pens,  using  up  one  and  part 
of  the  other  in  two  hours  of  fever¬ 
ish  scribbling.  1  had  lunch  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office,  my  arm  still 
numb  with  writer’s  cramp. 

“A  final  word  on  the  claims  of 
discomfited  rivals  that  this  was  an 
Administration  ‘plant.’  Without 
conceding  the  story  came  from 
the  White  House,  1  can  say  that 
never  in  more  than  three  years  of 
covering  the  place  did  a  member 
of  the  President’s  staff  offer  me  a 
story.  But  I  often  scored  by  ask¬ 
ing  at  the  right  time.  I  believe 
that  at  least  a  dozen  reporters  for 
rival  newspapers,  if  they  had  fig¬ 
ured  out  the  prevailing  mood  of 
Administration  sources  that  day 
and  made  the  right  approach, 
could  have  had  the  story.” 


school. 

Just  the  week 
previously,  De- 
G  r  a  w  received 
the  Paul  Bellamy  W . 
award  made  by  /  j 
t  h  e  Associated 
Press  Society  of 
Ohio  for  the  _ 

April  wire  story  UeL,raw 

that  showed  the  greatest  enter¬ 
prise.  This  award  of  $25  is  made 
monthly  upon  the  gift  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

DeGraw  has  been  assigned  by 
the  Alliance  Review  to  coverage 
of  the  Sebring  community  for  four 
years.  Outstanding  in  his  coverage 
and  the  effort  responsible  for  the 
Bellamy  award  was  a  survey 
among  the  students  to  ascertain 
their  outlook  on  world  conditions. 
The  survey  revealed  an  amazing 
confidence  in  Americanism  and  re¬ 
liance  upon  religion. 

DeGraw  is  the  son  of  C.  E. 
DeGraw,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Review. 


Newsman  Dies  in  Crash 
After  Delivering  Pictures 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  lost  its  youngest  staff  mem¬ 
ber  May  19  when  Reporter-Pho¬ 
tographer  Garry  E.  Pardee,  19, 
was  killed  after  producing  dramatic 
photos  of  a  double  tragedy. 

Pardee,  who  covered  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Ckmnty  since  last  Oct.  30. 
died  about  four  hours  after  his 
car  collided  head-on  with  a  truck 
as  he  returned  home  from  lx)s 
.\ngeles  about  7  a.m. 

He  had  just  delivered  to  the 
overnight  city  desk  photographs 
of  a  gambling  raid  he  covered 
early  that  day  and  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  mother  and  two  rescue 
workers  attempting  to  revive  two 
drowned  children. 

Investigators  said  Pardee  appar¬ 
ently  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel  of 
his  car.  Pardee  began  newspaper- 
ing  at  age  11  as  a  printer’s  devil 
at  Big  Bear  Lake,  where  his  par¬ 
ents  operate  a  drugstore.  Before 
joining  the  Mirror,  he  had  worked 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


Medal  for  Betty 

Boston — Miss  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Whorter  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald,  was  given  a  gold  medal 
May  18  by  the  New  England 
Women’s  Press  Association  for  the 
most  outstanding  service  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1950. 

The  award  was  based  on  her 
coverage  of  the  November  hurri¬ 
cane  in  Vermont.  Miss  McWhor¬ 
ter  traveled  more  than  100  miles 
a  day  by  automobile  to  gather 
facts,  then  returned  to  her  office 
to  write  her  stories. 

A  member  of  the  Herald  staff 
since  1945,  she  has  won  two  prizes 
for  news  writing  in  Associated 
Press  contest  and  a  first  prize 
for  feature  writing  in  1948. 


'Richest  Copy  Girl' 

Cincinnati  —  Nixson  Denton, 
the  TimesStar’s  usually  voluble 
columnist,  doesn’t  seem  able  to 
muster  words  to  describe  the  la¬ 
test  happening  at  that  paper. 

In  “Second  Thought,”  Denton 
recently  told  of  three  Times-Star 
reporters,  all  socialites,  who  main¬ 
tained  butlers.  But  the  case  of 
Miss  Melissa  Emery,  “world’s 
richest  copy  girl,”  has  left  “Nix” 
speechless. 

Melissa,  blonde,  athletic,  good- 
looking,  is  a  daughter  of  John  J. 
Emery,  the  multimillionaire  who 
owns  the  Carew  Tower  skyscraper, 
the  Netherland  Plaza  and  Terrace 
Plaza  Hotels,  etc.  Already,  she’s 
won  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
editorial  room. 

Her  stepbrother,  George  B. 
Post,  Jr.,  has  been  a  Cincinnati 
Post  reporter  for  two  years. 


A  new  set  of  annual  awards  ii 
journalism,  literature  and  the  arts 
was  announced  this  week  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell,  King  Features  Syot 
cate  columnist. 

The  awards,  which  will  memori¬ 
alize  the  late  Damon  Runyon,  will 
consist  of  cash  prizes  of  $1,000 
each  and  a  gold  key,  Mr.  Winchell 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  First 
presentations  will  be  made  Dec.  10, 
and  will  cover  work  done  after 
Dec.  10,  1950. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  “the 
best  journalism  (reporting),  liter¬ 
ature  (novel),  best  play,  best  comic 
strip,  best  sports  writing  and,  most 
important,  the  ‘most  promising  re¬ 
porter’  and  ‘most  promising  play 
wright’,  actor  and  actress,  etc.’ 
Mr.  Winchell  said. 

Winners  will  be  selected  by  a 
12-man  jury  on  which  Bernard 
Baruch  and  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
have  agreed  to  serve.  Among 
others  who  have  been  invited  to 
serve  are  Dr.  Karl  Compton,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
and  Dr.  C.  T.  Rhoads,  Memorial 
Hospital  cancer  specialist.  No  one 
connected  with  a  newspaper  or 
publication  will  serve  on  the  jury. 

Cites  McGill  CriticLsm 

Mr.  WiiKhell  said  he  will  do¬ 
nate  the  cash  for  the  prizes  and 
“will  therefore  not  be  eligible  for 
any  award  and  will  not  have  any 
thing  to  say  or  suggest  about  win¬ 
ners  or  candidates.”  The  awards 
will  have  no  connection  with  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund, 
which  Mr.  Winchell  administers. 

In  announcing  the  awards  in  hb 
column  for  May  21,  Mr.  Winchell 
quoted  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
who  wrote  that  “there  comes  the 
disquieting  feeling  that  the  Pulit 
zer  awards  are,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  annually  coming  to  have  less 
and  less  meaning.  .  .  .  Certainly  all 
of  those  so  honored  did  well  and 
merit  honor  .  .  .  but,  surely  some 
one  must  have  done  the  best  job 
We  respectfully  submit  that  the 
Pulitzer  awards  are  being  too  often 
watered  down  and  are  losing  mean 
ing  and  prestige.  Let’s  have  the 
winners,  and  not  a  lot  of  artificial 
ly  conceived  dead  heats.” 


$100  ior  Assault 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Edward 
(Baldy)  O’Hare,  lieutenant  of 
local  gang  leader,  was  fined  $100 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge  of  as 
sault  and  battery  in  connection 
with  striking  Ruben  Yelvington 
an  East  St.  Louis  Journal  reporter. 

The  justice  stayed  $75  of  the 
fine  on  O’Hare’s  promise  of  goo<l 
behavior.  At  the  time  of  an  alley 
fracas,  police  intervened  as  O’H^ 
was  about  to  hit  Yelvington  with 
another  Journal  man’s  camera. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  INFLATION  IS  CARTOONISTS'  TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


Information  Treaty 
Opposed  by  FIEJ 


By  Doris  Willens 

London  —  The  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  denounced  in  principle  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information  despite 
support  given  it  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  permanent  delegate  to  the 
UN  at  Geneva. 

Jacques  Bourquin.  the  Federa¬ 
tion  delegate,  said  in  his  formal 
report  that  the  bitter  criticism  to 
which  the  Draft  Cortvention  has 
been  subjected  “does  not  on  the 
whole  seem  well  founded  to  us." 
The  restrictions,  he  asserted,  do 
not  suppress  freedom  “as  some 
badly  informed  people  pretend.” 

The  limitations,  he  said,  are 
“already  established  in  the  most 
liberal  states.” 

However,  the  FIEJ  delegates 
here  this  week  voted  9  to  4  for  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Lester 
Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  is  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

French,  Swiss,  Dutch  and  Ital¬ 
ian  publishers  said  they  approved 
the  statement  of  opposition  but 
insisted  FIEJ  should  submit  text¬ 
ual  amendments  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Markel  argued  that  the 
submission  of  amendments  would 
weaken  the  opposition  statement. 
Mr.  Bourquin  proposed  a  counter 
project  for  an  International  Code 
of  Ethics. 

H.  R.  Davies,  British  Newspa¬ 
per  Society,  said  he  could  close 
any  newspaper  in  12  months  with 
the  Convention  limitations. 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  also 
t^rcsenting  ASNE,  said  the  So- 
ttiety  feels  strongly  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  would  take  away  “a  great 


deal  of  the  freedom  we  already 
have.” 

Although  it  was  not  on  the 
agenda  for  this  fourth  Congress 
of  FIEJ  (offlcially  the  Federation 
Internationale  des  Editeurs  de 
Joumaux),  a  report  on  the  new 
International  Press  Institute  was 
made  by  Mr.  Markel.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  polite  but  unenthusiastic 
hearing. 

The  publishers  appeared  sus¬ 
picious  the  Institute  would  en¬ 
croach  on  the  Federation  field 
Mr.  Markel  said  publishers  would 
not  be  excluded  if  they  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  editorial  and  news 
policies.  The  Times  editor,-  who 
sparked  the  Institute  idea,  also 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor 
by  Christopher  Chancellor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Reuters. 

All  Thursday,  publishers 
trooped  to  the  microphone  to  tell 
their  newsprint  problems.  The 
French  said  they  have  only  three 
days’  stock  and  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  strike  should  one  occur.  Sev¬ 
eral  delegates  referred  to  the  high 
United  States  usage. 

Colonel  Steinman  and  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
explained  the  keen  competitive 
position  of  the  U.  S.  newspaper 
publishers. 

European  publishers  were 
agreed  they  must  resist  the 
growth  of  radio  and  television 
advertising  where  none  exists 
now.  W.  T.  Curtiss-Wilson  of 
Great  Britain  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  not  fear  the  compe¬ 
tition  if  they  had  sufficient  news¬ 
print. 


It  would  be  nice  to  stop  such 
competition.  Colonel  Steinman 
said,  but  he  didn’t  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  Curtiss-Wilson  reported 
on  the  situation  as  follows: 

“The  hours  allocated  to  (ra¬ 
dio)  news  services  in  Denmark 
are  fixed  by  agreement  with  the 
Danish  newspapers,  a  happy 
state  of  affairs  which  obtained 
in  Great  Britain  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  .  . 

“Our  Dutch  friends  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  hard  and  bitter  fight 
to  secure  the  exclusion  of  adver¬ 
tising  programs  when  the  tele¬ 
vision  services  commence  in  Hol¬ 
land.  .  .  .” 

“There  is  a  most  interesting 
understanding  that  newspapers 
(in  Holland)  only  give  restric¬ 
ted  broadcasting  programs  in 
their  columns  in  return  for 
which  four  broadcasting  organ¬ 
izations  have  restricted  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  their  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .” 

“Australia,  Denmark.  Finland, 
Holland,  Italy,  Luxemburg  and 
Sweden  are  in  the  fortunate  po¬ 
sition  of  not  receiving  sponsored 
advertising  programs  in  their 
own  language  from  broadcasting 
stations  outside  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .” 

“In  Switzerland  .  .  .  (spon¬ 
sored  advertising  programs  from 
abroad)  have  little  effect  on 
Swiss  newspapers  but  are  regarded 
as  a  potential  danger.  .  . 

The  delegates  approved  a 
recommendation  by  Eric  Carlsson 
of  Sweden  that  an  investigation 
be  made  of  the  various  page  sizes 
of  newspapers  in  the  countries 
represented  in  the  Federation. 

With  standardization,  he  said, 
newsprint  manufacturers  could 
keep  an  interchangeable  stock  of 
rolls. 

Mr.  Carlsson  said  in  Sweden 
180  newspapers  used  no  less  than 
42  different  lengths  and  39  vary¬ 
ing  widths. 


The  Federation  is  made  up  of 
organizations  representing  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  United  States,  and  West¬ 
ern  Germany.  Egypt  was  expelled 
for  nonpayment  of  dues. 

President  of  the  Federation  is 
J.  Van  de  Kieft,  who  is  a  poli¬ 
tician  as  well  as  a  publisher.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Holland  States-General  and  of  the 
executive  of  the  Dutch  Socialist 
Party.  Until  recently  he  directed 
the  Het  Vrije  Volk,  a  daily. 

■ 

Sunday  Comics 
To  Be  Smaller 
To  Save  Paper 

The  majority  of  Sunday  color 
comics  supplement  publishers  are 
standardizing  the  width  of  their 
printing  plate  to  13‘/4  inches. 

Puck — the  Comic  Weekly  will 
change  with  the  issue  Sept.  2. 
Metro  comics  had  not  yet  set  the 
date  but  thought  it  would  be  some¬ 
time  in  the  Fall.  Several  large  in¬ 
dependents  are  also  making  the 
change. 

Purpose  of  the  move  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  uniformity  and  a  saving 
in  newsprint,  spokesmen  said.  Page 
widths  currently  vary  from  13V4 
to  14'A  inches,  according  to  W.  E. 
Hosac,  general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Group. 

There  will  probably  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  feature  syndicates  to 
discuss  the  situation  within  a  week 
or  10  days,  Mr,  Hosac  said.  All 
the  syndicates  are  expected  to  go 
along  in  the  change. 

The  reduction  in  width  permits 
the  publisher  to  use  a  58-inch 
newsprint  roll.  Some  now  use  a 
62-inch  roll.  No  change  in  page 
size  for  tabloids  is  contemplated. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Sun  Glass  Promotion 
Offers  Extra  Linage 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Paper  Provides  Ad  Bureau 

A  Steamboat  Names  Blough 

Keokuk,  la. — ^When  recent  Mis-  _  , •  tt  i 

sissippi  River  flood  waters  closed  irrOlXlOtlOU  neOCt 
down  the  bridge  from  here  to  the  ,  ,  u  u 

Illinois  side,  the  Keokuk  Gate  City  John  W.  Blough  has  been 

contracted  for  a  river  steamboat  named  director  of  promotion  of 
to  bring  Illinois  shoppers  to  Keo-  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer- 

lean  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 


to  bring  Illinois  shoppers  to  Keo 
kuk. 


A  SALES  promotion  program  will  use  the  data  in  local  newspa-  Sailing  down  the  river,  was 
with  a  public  relations  technique  per  ads.  To  do  this,  H  &  K  bought  the  popular  tune  on  board  the 
designed  to  sell  $75,000,000  worth  two-page  spreads  in  seven  trade  boat  which  made  two  round-trips 


Sailing  down  the  river,”  was  ciation,  eff^tive  June  1. 

popular  tune  on  board  the  John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  the  Bu¬ 
tt  which  made  two  round-trins  teau  s  promotion  head  for  four 


ivf  atii  wuiiu  iwu-pagc  spicuus  111  seven  iiauc  . —  - -.-r-  _ *i,_ 

of  sun  glasses  this  summer  to  publications  for  May;  cou-  daily-  Bus  service  was  provided  ^ 

45,000,000  squinting  sunworship-  poned  the  ads  with  an  offer  of  from  the  dock  to  the  downtown  €d  post  or  airecior  or  saies  oevei- 
pers  has  been  formulated  for  the  a  free  booklet  entitled,  “Sun  shopping  area.  Merchants  backed  opment.  f  t. 


L.  J.  Houze  Convex  Glass  Co.  by  Glasses  and  Sun  Glare.” 


the  paper’s  enterprise  with  “High 


Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  New  York  trated,  the  booklet  contains  tips  Water  Bargain”  ads. 


City  public  relations  firm. 


on  how  to  select  sun  glasses  to 


Announce;nent  of  the  changes 
was  made  May  24  by  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  Bureau  director. 

Mr.  Blough  moves  to  the  Bureau 
after  five  years  as  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  advertising  agency 


.As  outlined  this  week  by  Sam  flatter  the  face  and  complement  InterWOVen  Knitting  after  five  vears  as  director  of  pro- 

S.  Tyndall,  H&K  vicepresident,  the  wardrobe  along  with  sales  pro-  t*— tn  ,  p,  •„ 

newspaper  ads  per  se  haven’t  been  motion  and  advertising  ideas.  Fath©r  S  Doy  DflV©  mo  '  tl 

planned  but,  says,  the  promo-  Chip,  SiaArf  High  „  Intenaoven  Stocking  Co  New  of  W  Orr  4 

tion  is  “rich  with  linage  potential  a  .u  -  t-  f  i  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  knitting  a  mc-.  where  ne  nas  aiM  oeen  m 

for  newspapers  willing  to  make  Father’s  Day  promotion  (via  executive  charge  of  tl^  agency s 


for  newspapers  willing  to  make  *  *u  '  \  Father’s  Day  promotion  (via  cxccuiivc  enarge  ui  urc  ageuvys 

an  effort  and  show  some  imag-  m^ufaaunng  United  Advertising  Agency)  for  merchandising  work.  Earlier,  he 

ination  at  local  retail  levels  by  men’s  socks  built  around  one  was  a  copy  executive  at  Lennen  4 

getting  their  sales  staffs  to  ap-  sacked  high  on  the  prorno-  two-column  newspaper  mats,  Mitchell,  Inc.  and  on  the  creative 

Sh  reSerf  whose  There  are  several  preying  according  to  ad  manager  Leonard  staff  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc., 


specializing  in  promotion  and  mer 


ach  retailers  whose  interest  in  "  «vnc  for  thir  F^r  onrthlnc  according  to  ad  manager  Leonard  stall  ot  J.  Mining  oetcneii  ine., 

the  nromotion  has  alreadv  been  fhis.  For  one  thing,  l.  Schulz.  specializing  in  promotion  and  mer- 

well  whetted.”  ^  bulk  of  Houze’s  production  Broadsides  showing  23  types  chandising  at  both  agencies.  He 

The  program  ”  continues  Mr  uf  prawn  sun  glass  lenses  gf  available  mats  were  started  his  career  as  a  member  of 

iHall  “ufLvh'jc  loncr.na/  in  uscd  in  the  inexpensive  brands  sold  .-st  week  to  10.000  Inter-  the  news  staff  of  the  Oma/m  (Neb.) 


its  planning,  is  ^aimed  *^^af ^  the  variety,  cigar  and  five  and  woven  dealers  throughout  the  Bee-News. 

trade.  It  has  developed  what  Is  n  lenses  have  u.  S.;  were  followed  up  this  week  Mr.  Otti 

perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  with  letters  to  the  ad  managers  of  as  proi^ti 


We  of  sales  ammun?tton'^^on"sun  regarded  as  inferior  to  more  j  500  dailies  asking  the  assistance  from  the  advertising  agency  of 

glasses  and  sun  glare-  one  that’s  result  has  gf  jg  getting  local  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  where  he 

heavy  with  heretofore  unknown  j!®"  dow^  advantage  of  the  had  bwn  an  account  and  copy 

facts  which  lend  themselves  to  ^  heading  down.  fj.ee  mats.  executive.  Earlier  he  had  served 

sun  glass  promotion  at  retail  As  if  this  wasn  t  enough  to  con-  Such  strategy  could  pay  off  in  the  Bureau  as  assistant  promotion 
levels  By  the  very  nature  of  the  ^ouze,  as  well  as  the  considerable  free  advertising  for  manager.  He  also  entered  advertn- 

7.  *  .  -y  -  vvij  niuKUAv  v/K  tinv  ifiniictrv  hac  lv*pn  fari»d  w  .  _  _  • _  _  i _ : _ e _ 


Mr.  Ottinger  joined  the  Bureau 
as  promotion  head  early  in  1947 


Deen  that  Houze  s  sales  curve  has  dealers  to  take  advantage  of  the  had  been  an  account  and  copy 
been  gradually  heading  down.  fj-eg  mats.  executive.  Earlier  he  had  served 

As  if  this  wasn’t  enough  to  con-  gggjj  strategy  could  pay  off  in  the  Bureau  as  assistant  promotion 
tend  with,  Houze,  as  well  as  the  considerable  free  advertising  for  manager.  He  also  entered  advertb- 


drive  it’s  a  foregone  conclusion  Been  faced  interwoven,  since  the  firm  has  no  ing  from  the  editorial  sideofnev^ 

that  both  retailers  and  manufac-  scuttle  a  public  gg^  ad  allowance.  For  local  papers,  in  which  he  worked  on  the 

turers  will  use  newspapers.  sentiment  that  wearing  of  sun  newspapers,  says  Mr.  Schulz,  it  news  staffs  of  the  Knoxville  Jour- 

Tho  «nrSnah<iar<i  glasses  IS  syjionymous  with  affec-  g^g  mean  a  generous  slice  of  extra  nal  and  Memphis  News-Scimitar 

.  J  r  ^ .  tation,  s^bbery.  linage.  In  both  cases.  Interwoven  and  was  assistant  city  editor  of 

Sprmgtoard  for  the  promotion  Press  Conference  stands  ready  to  cooperate  to  the  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

will  be  National  Sun  Glass  Week  When  newsmen  gather  at  next  fullest  extent.  ■ 

(June  25  to  July  2)  sponsored  by  month’s  sun  glass  press  conference  Full  color  ads  in  seven  national  Anti'Randoloh  Men 
the  Sun  Gl^s  Institute  and  due  and  display  they’ll  see  that  H&K  magazines  plus  regional  radio  n*  T  1 

to  be  launched  via  a  press  show  has  taken  Dr.  Peckham’s  research  spots  will  supplement  Interwoven’s  Will  111  Z  Uig  LOCCllS 

in  New  York  City  on  June  20.  and  blended  it  with  a  sun  glass  Father’s  Day  drive.  Anti-Randolph  Independents  have 


Many  an  advertising  and  ^  sales  fashion  show  to  come  up  with  a 
promotion  campaign  is  born  in  the  PR  campaign  aimed  at  helping 
laboratory  of  some  non-sales  not  only  Houze  but  the  industry 
minded  scientist,  and  so  it  has  as  well  to  hit  all-time  sales  rec- 
been  with  Houze’s  sun  glass  drive,  ords  this  summer. 

As  a  fulcrum  for  its  sales  lever.  The  PR  firm  has  divided  its  pro- 


Father’s  Day  drive.  Anti-Randolph  Independents  have 

■  been  elected  presidents  of  the  New 

B©Uast  T©l©graph  York  and  Chicago  locals  of  tte  In 

ci  1  A  H  J  lur  ternational  Typographical  Union 

SalUt©S  Ad  Manag©r  ITU  President  Woodruff  Randolph 

William  Cassidy  was  the  guest  is  the  leader  of  the  Progressives, 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Belfast  “Big  Six”  in  New  York  again  is 


been  with  Houze’s  sun  glass  drive,  ords  this  summer.  William  Cassidy  was  the  guest  is  the  leader  of  the  Progressives. 

As  a  fulcrum  for  its  sales  lever.  The  PR  firm  has  divided  its  pro-  of  the  Directors  of  the  Belfast  “Big  Six”  in  New  York  again  is 
Hill  &  Knowlton  is  using  wartime  gram  for  the  press  into  three  ma-  Telegraph  at  a  dinner  April  25  in  headed  by  Laurence  H.  Victory 
research  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  jor  aspects:  beauty,  fashion  and  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Belfast,  New  York  Mirror  chapel,  who 
H.  Peckham,  associate  professor  science.  A  feature  of  the  show  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  his  routed  Francis  G.  Barrett  by  * 


of  research  opthalmology  at  Tern 


pie  University.  He  found,  through  packets  containing  12  different 
tests  on  military  personnel,  that  news  releases. 


will  be  the  distribution  of  press  retirement  as  ad  manager, 
packets  containing  12  different  W.  R.  Baird,  the  Managing  Di 


anyone  who  ventures  out  in  the 
bright  sunlight  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  sun  glasses  risks  a  50% 
to  90%  loss  in  his  eyes’  sensitivity 


retirement  as  ad  manager.  vote  of  3,882  to  3,587.  George  C. 

W.  R.  Baird,  the  Managing  Di-  Bante,  Chicago  Sun-Times  chapel, 
rector  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassidy  was  elected  leader  of  Local  16 


According  to  Mr.  Tyndall,  the  a  silver  salvar  in  recognition  of  over  John  Pilch,  who  headed  the 
packet  “will  serve  as  a  working  his  70  years  of  service  to  the  or-  union  during  the  long  newspaper 
file  for  editors  and  will  act  as  ganization. 


a  constant  reminder  for  continuous 


_ _ _ _ _  R.  M.  Sayers,  managing  editor; 

to  light,  thus  reducing  normal  sun  glass  publicity.”  Victor  Salter,  chief  editorial  writ- 

sharpness  of  vision.  He  added  that  many  sun  glass  er;  Councillor  T.  McMullan, 

Dr.  Peckham  also  found  that  all  manufacturers  are  already  suggest-  works  and  production  manager; 
sun  glasses — regardless  of  price —  ing  to  their  wholesalers  and  re-  S.  George,  circulation  manager; 
are  safe  for  the  eyes;  that  there  tailers  how  to  make  use  of  similar  R.  Neill,  advertising;  W.  McMaw, 
is  no  difference  in  sharpness  of  information  and  that  “it’s  just  a  W.  Brownlow  White  and  J. 


The  vote  was  2,124  to 


Councillor  T.  McMullan,  rfU  M©mb©rS  D©f©at 
;  and  production  manager;  _  *1.  -d  -n  * 

eorge,  circulation  manager;  L/©atn  i5©n©tlt  HOIS© 

;ill,  advertising;  W.  McMaw,  Indianapolis — Members  of  In 
Brownlow  White  and  J.  ternational  Typographical  Union 


vision  through  expensive  or  in-  matter  of  time  until  all  retailers  Caughey,  all  spoke  in  praise  of  defeated  the  proposal  to  increase 
expensive  colored  glass  lenses,  fully  recognize  the  program’s  sales  Mr.  Cassidy’s  great  capacity  and  mortuary  benefits  in  a  vote. 


Main  point  is:  are  they  dark  promotion  possibilities.” 


enough? 


ability,  his  devotion  to  the  paper. 


That’s  why,  Mr.  Tyndall  con-  and  loyalty  to  his  associates. 


The  official  canvass  shows  27,- 
486  votes  for  the  measure,  36,044 


Houze  used  this  data  last  sum-  eludes,  newspapers’  sales  forces  In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  against,  ITU  headquarters  has 
mer  in  a  consumer  campaign  in  should  start  closing  in  fast  at  local  was  stated  Mr.  Cassidy  has  been  announced.  The  proposition,  initi- 

a  national  magazine  but  this  year  levels  to  pick  up  the  ball  “and  a  paid  subscriber  to  Editor  &  ated  by  Indianapolis  local,  would 

is  concentrating  on  telling  the  convert  the  potential  linage  into  Publisher  for  more  than  50  have  raised  death  benefits  by 

trade  about  it  in  the  belief  that  it  actual  linage.”  years.  50%. 
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in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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J-School  Head 
Disputes  VA 
Report  on  Jobs 

Manhattan,  Kan.  —  A  recent 
announcement  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  that  the  journal¬ 
ism  profession  is  overcrowded  was 
a  distinct  disservice  to  specialized 
journalism  and  newspapering,  says 
Ralph  Lashbrook,  head  of  the 
Kansas  State  College  journalism 
department. 

“The  exact  opposite  is  nearer 
the  truth,”  he  said.  “The  K-State 
journalism  department  always  has 
had  six  to  10  openings  for  each 
of  its  agricultural  journalism  grad¬ 
uates.” 

Neither  do  we  have  enough 
women  graduates  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  journalism,  he  added. 
“And  I  am  told  the  radio  speech 
section  of  the  college  has  no  men 
to  fill  requests  for  farm  radio  di¬ 
rectors.” 

Mr.  Lashbrook  said  it  would 
take  at  least  10  years  to  catch 
up  with  the  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  journalists.  The  supply  of 
trained  students  is  so  limited  now 
that  college  graduates  are  being 
offered  from  $3,300  to  $4,800  as 
starting  salaries. 

Although  starting  newspaper 
salaries  are  somewhat  lower,  K- 
State  is  having  no  difficulty  plac¬ 
ing  its  journalism  graduates  in 
that  field,  Mr.  Lashbrook  indi¬ 
cated. 


Columnists  Rivals 
In  Ohio  State  Race 

PiQUA,  O. — ^Two  Piqua  Daily 
Call  columnists  are  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  directorship  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Association, 
They  are: 

C.  M.  Sims,  superintendent  of 
Piqua’s  schools  and  author  of  a 
weekly  column  in  the  Call;  and 

Earl  Wilson,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  for  the  Call  and 
now  author  of  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn. 

Balloting  will  close  May  29. 

Miss  Mite  Fund  Gets 
Mighty  Big  Quickly 

Alameda,  Calif. — The  Alame¬ 
da  Times-Star  was  recently  forced 
to  prematurely  close  a  fund  drive 
for  a  premature  baby — because  it 
was  oversubscribed  in  record  time. 

Editor  G.  B.  Thrall  ran  a  mod¬ 
est,  page  one  appeal  for  “one 
pound  of  one  dollar  bills  for  a 
one  pound  baby.” 

One  pound  of  one  dollar  bills 
is  approximately  $500.  Within  a 
few  days,  a  shower  of  $1  bills 
rained  on  the  Times-Star  office 
and  the  Miss  Mite  Fund  was 
closed  with  $843  in  hand  and  do¬ 
nations  still  coming  in. 

Balance  of  the  Times-Star’s  Miss 
Mite  Fund  will  establish  a  new 
fund — one  for  a  super-incubator 
for  future  Mr.  and  Miss  Mites. 
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Adopts  Multiple 
Management 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Twin  City  Sentinel  and  operators 
of  Stations  WSIS  and  WSJS-FM, 
have  adopted  multiple  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  multiple  management  idea 
was  originate  in  1932  by  Charles 
P.  McCormick,  who  tried  it  out 
in  his  Baltimore  food  extract  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  more  than  500  other 
firms. 

Under  its  new  plan.  Piedmont 
will  continue  the  operation  of  its 
general  manager  and  regular 
board  of  directors  and  its  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  When  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  is  completely  in  effect, 
however,  the  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.,  in  addition  to  its  present  top 
management,  will  have  these  two 
management  groups: 

1.  A  management  board  com¬ 
prising  1 1  members,  most  of  them 
department  heads.  They  have 
been  appointed  by  General  Mana¬ 
ger  W.  K.  Hoyt  to  serve  until 
April  30,  1952. 

2.  A  junior  management  board 
consisting  of  15  members.  The 
first  junior  board  also  will  be 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hoyt  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  management 
board,  but  after  their  first  term  of 
six  months,  the  members  of  the 
junior  board  will  choose  all  fu¬ 
ture  junior  board  members. 

The  junior  board  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  study  the  problems 
facing  the  company  and  make 
recommendations  to  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Should  top  management 
reject  a  recommendation  of  the 
junior  board,  a  full  “reason  why” 
report  will  be  given.  Actually,  in 
most  companies  with  multiple 
management.  Piedmont  officials 
said,  the  percentage  of  rejected 
ideas  is  very  small. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  explained  to  Pied¬ 
mont  employes,  is: 

“In  the  highly  competitive 
American  system,  a  company 
must  either  move  forward  or  de¬ 
cline.  In  order  to  move  forward, 
it  must  harness  the  best  ideas 
and  efforts  of  all  its  employes. 
Multiple  Management  encourages 
people  to  think  and  promotes 
teamwork.” 

■ 

Sinclair  Ad  Welcomes 
Ideas  From  Inventors 

An  invitation  “to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  who  has  an  idea  for  a  better 
petroleum  product”  was  extended 
last  week  via  1,820-line  ads  in  34 
newspapers  in  22  cities  by  Sin¬ 
clair  Research  Laboratories.  The 
ads  (via  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.) 
are  scheduled  to  run  once  in  May, 
June  and  July;  will  be  resumed  in 
the  Fall. 

EDITOR  S  P 


Caught  by  a  proof  reader  of 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald: 
“Mother’s  joy  is  in  giving,  not 
conceiving." 

■ 

Filler  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star:  “The  ibis,  scared  bird  of 
Egypt,  is  related  to  the  stork." 

■ 

Melodrama  in  the  Hopewell 
(Va.)  News:  “She  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  taking  a  bath  when  she 
heard  a  swishing  roar  and  running 
tinto  the  kitchen  saw  a  glame 
shooting  across  the  kitchen  floor.” 

■ 

Isolation  described  by  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News: 
“She  lives  along  and  does  her  own 
housework.” 

■ 

Child  care  described  in  the 
Dorothy  Dix  column  in  the  In 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star:  “They  fed 
and  clothed  them,  killed  them 
when  they  were  good  and  spanked 
them  when  they  were  bad.” 

• 

Child  care  described  in  Dr. 
George  Crane’s  column  in  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  -  Gazette: 
“Tess  B.,  aged  9,  has  a  little 
bother  aged  6.” 

■ 

Louisiana-Mississippi 
'Tele'  Circuit  Studied 

New  Orleans — ^Frank  C.  Al¬ 
len,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  was  elected  chwr 
man  of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi 
Associated  Press  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  May  13.  He 
succeeds  James  W.  Lam^rt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat. 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Picayunc  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  was  given  a  framed 
resolution  thanking  him  for  his  1* 
years  of  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  association  voted  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  of  a  teletype- 
setter  circuit  to  AP  memben  « 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Joe  D.  Smith  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk  was  named 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  make 
the  investigation.  Other  members 
are  C.  P.  Liter,  general  manager 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate, 
Robert  Hederman,  manager  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger, 
and  Thomas  Gibbons,  publisher 
of  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call- 
■ 

Restaurant  Section 

St.  Louis — As  a  tie-in  with  Na¬ 
tional  Restaurant  Week,  the 
Globe-Democrat  carried  a  six-page 
restaurant  section  in  its  Sunday, 
May  6,  edition.  Staff  writers  Bw 
Suits  and  Bob  Goddard  did  stones 
of  St.  Louis’s  famous  dining  spots, 
past  and  present. 
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Quad-Cities’  giant  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  are  tiiming  out  a 
vast  array  of  materials  for  na¬ 
tional  d^ense  ...  as  well  as 
vital  products  for  peacetime 
civilian  life.  Industrial  employ¬ 
ment  is  UP  .  .  .  manufacturing 
payrolls  are  UP  .  .  .  consumer 
buying  power  is  UP.  A  fast 
growing,  unified  market  with 
ready  money.  That’s  the  Quad- 
Cities! 


Only  the  Argnt-Ditpoteli  News¬ 
paper!  cover  the  ILLINOIS  side, 
where  57%  of  9*od-Cltles  233,- 
012*  popnlotlea  live. 

*  1950  U.  S.  Census  Preliminary  Report 
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Your  greatest 
sales  asset  is 
advertiser  RlflfnfflTIfl 
Your  advertising 
in  Printers'  Ink 
^J^^Jjyour 
acceptance  among 
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advertising, 


and  so  helps 
you  sell  more 
advertising  to  them. 


Hercdd  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund 
Seeks  Million 

The  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  celebrating  this  year  its 
75th  year  of  service  to  New 
York’s  underprivileged  children, 
will  seek  to  raise  a  special 
$1,000,000  fund,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  president  of  the 
Fund. 

Mr.  Reid  announced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
Fund,  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
persons  prominent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  public  life  of  the  city. 

The  special  fund  will  be  used, 
Mr.  Reid  said,  to  develop  1,000 
acres  of  rolling,  wooded  land  at 
East  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  that  was 
presented  to  the  Fu^  on  Jan. 
1,  1949,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Sharpe.  The  pre^rty,  which  has 
been  named  Sharpe  Reservation, 
takes  in  14  farms,  stone- walled 
and  tilled  by  early  settlers,  but 
now  returned  to  original  wildness. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  out¬ 
door  headquarters  for  the  Fund, 
Sharpe  Reservation,  when  it  is 
developed,  will  enable  the  Fund 
to  employ  to  the  maximum  extent 
the  Fresh  Air  philosophy  of 
small-group  pioneering  camping. 

The  Fund  plans  to  construct  on 
Sharpe  Reservation  five  separate 
and  fully  decentralized  camps 
around  a  good-sized  lake.  Along 
with  other  nearby  Fresh  Air 
Camps,  they  will  provide  billets 
for  4,080  youngsters  every  sum¬ 
mer.  Sharpe  Reservation  alone 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  2,880 
boys  and  girls. 

In  announcing  the  opening  of 
the  drive,  Mr.  Reid  said: 
‘Throughout  its  history  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund  has  been  supported  by 
generous  friends  who  have  given 
property  or  money  to  the  Fund’s 
camping  program.  Most  of  the 
land  contributed  has  been  ideal. 
It  has  been  widely  scattered,  how¬ 
ever,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Fund 
in  the  past  would  not  now  be 
suitable  for  our  outdoor,  small- 
unit  program. 

‘Sharpe  Reservation  gives  the 
opportunity  for  the  Fund’s  first 
planned  development  and  is  the 
occasion  of  the  Fund’s  first  appeal 
for  help  oh  its  physical  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Over  the  past  75  years,  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  has  provided  va¬ 
cations  of  two  or  more  weeks  for 
763,366  ypungsters  at  a  total  cost 
of  $6,536,916,  all  of  which  was 
used  directly  to  pay  the  expense 
of  these  vacations.  These  young¬ 
sters  have  enjoyed  their  vacations 
either  in  a  Fresh  Air  Camp  or  in 
a  private  home  in  one  of  the 
1,350  Friendly  Towns  scattered 
from  Maine  to  West  Virginia. 
There  are  more  than  6,000  hosts 
who  invite  city  children  to  their 


homes  in  the  country  each  year. 

Currently  the  Fund  (grates  six 
camps  in  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  including  Pioneer,  which 
is  located  on  Sharpe  Reservation. 
When  the  development  program 
to  be  financed  by  the  $1,000,000 
is  completed,  the  Fund  plans  to 
operate  a  total  of  eight  camps — 
five  at  Sharpe  and  three  else¬ 
where. 

Directors  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  besides  Mr.  Reid,  are  Har¬ 
old  L.  Cross,  vicepresident;  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Warburg,  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Gibbons,  Edward 
S.  Lewis,  Jeremiah  Milbank,  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid,  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Har¬ 
old  S.  Vanderbilt.  William  E. 
Robinson  is  secretary  and  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  and  Frederick  H. 
Lewis  is  executive  director. 

■ 

Chronicle  Runs 
Fun  School  for 
Houston  Youth 

Houston,  Tex. — ^The  youngsters 
here  are  learning  that  summer 
school  can  be  fun.  At  least  the 
kind  that  the  Houston  Chronicle 
is  offering. 

Now  in  progress  is  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  first  annual  Summer  Sports 
School,  open  to  every  boy  and 
girl  15  years  of  age  and  under, 
whether  they  subscribe  to  the 
Chronicle  or  not.  It  is  held  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  10  a.m. 
until  noon,  with  a  different  sport 
offered  each  week.  And  each 
class  is  conducted  by  a  well- 
known  sports  leader. 

The  project  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  sports 
leaders  in  this  area,  with  the  top 
men  in  every  sport  giving  their 
time  and  services  to  help  make 
the  School  a  success. 

Programs  are  arranged  to  fea¬ 
ture  lively  entertainment,  as  well 
as  instruction  in  each  week’s  class. 
The  baseball  class,  for  instance, 
included  a  power  hitting  contest 
between  some  of  the  Houston 
Buff  players.  And  the  tennis  class 
featured  an  exciting  exhibition 
match  between  two  of  the  best 
players  in  the  area. 

After  “Class,”  the  youngsters 
have  lunch,  provided  free  by  the 
Chronicle. 

■ 

Washington  State 
Lows  Are  Explained 

Yakima,  Wash. — ^In  an  effort 
to  interpret  the  complicated  issues 
tackled  by  the  Washington  State 
Legislature,  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald  and  Yakima  Daily  Repub¬ 
lic  are  running  a  15-piece  series 
by  Ray  Ruppert,  special  writer. 

“Our  objective  is  to  boil  down 
the  actions  of  the  regular  and  spe¬ 
cial  sessions  of  the  recent  legisla¬ 
ture  so  that  the  man  in  the  street 
will  know  how  he’s  going  to  be 
affected  by  what  the  lawmakers 
have  done,”  explained  Robert  W. 
Lucas,  executive  editor. 


R&T  Appoint 
Coddington  os 
Mech.  Supt. 

Des  Moines — ^Wilfred  R.  Cod- 
dington  will  become  mechanicil 
superintendent  of  the  Register  and 

Tribune  Co.  on 
May  28,  succeed¬ 
ing  Val  Wells 
who  has  retired 
due  to  illness. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
this  week  by  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Gormley. 
business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  R&T. 

Mr.  Codding- 
tonhasbeen 
composing  room  Coddlngtoi 
superintendent  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator  since  1938.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Greit 
Lakes  Mechanical  Conference  and  ' 
has  been  active  in  numerous 
ANPA  conferences. 

A  graduate  of  Akron  Hi|h 
School,  Mr.  Coddington  attended 
the  University  of  Akron  while 
working  in  the  compwing  room 
of  the  Akron  Typesetting  Co.  In 
1934  he  was  appointed  production 
manager  of  the  National  Rotary 
Printers,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Coddington  and  family  of 
10  children  plan  to  move  to  Des 
Moines  after  the  school  year. 

■ 

AP  Wire  Editors*^ 
Organization  Praised 

Olathe,  Kan. — Wire  editors  on 
member  newspapers  who  haw 
formed  their  own  organization  to 
work  for  a  stronger  Associated 
Press  had  their  efforts  praised  by 
their  bosses  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  Kansas  AP  members  here  May 
13-14. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
meeting  said  the  Kansas  Assoo* 
ated  Press  Wire  Editors  Assj^' 
tion’s  meetings  have  been  ‘“out¬ 
standingly  successful.”  It  added 
that  “we  believe  the  meetings 
should  be  continued  and  that  tte 
organization  should  have  full^and 
enthusiastic  publisher  support.” 

Forty  publishers  and  editors  at¬ 
tended  the  session,  held  at  tte 
Olathe  Naval  Air  Station.  Mi^ 
of  the  discussion  revolved  around 
the  operation  of  teletypesetter  cif- 
cuits. 

■ 

16-Pg.  Hotel  Section 

Yakima,  Wash. — ^The  story  of 
the  building  of  a  community- 
owned  $2,000,000  hotel  is  told  « 
a  16-page  section  published  M*y 
16  by  both  the  Yakima  MorniiV 
Herald  and  Yakima  Daily 
lie.  The  section,  in  a  standard 
format,  leads  off  with  a  full  pag® 
picture  of  the  14-storied  Hotel 
Chinook. 

Twelve  reporters,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Phil  Spuler, 
feature  writer,  wrote  the  stones 
in  the  section. 
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Busy,  bustling  Miamians  didn't  even  pause  to  catch  their 
breath  when  the  U.  S.  Census  counted  495,086  residents 
in  Metropolitan  Miami  in  1950.  They  went  right  on 
building  25,000  family  and  apartment  units  during  the 
year  to  care  for  the  continuing  influx  of  new  residents. 
By  year’s  end  Miami’s  population  reached  501,400*,  and 
has  kept  right  on  soaring  ever  since. 

Retail  sales  zoomed  to  a  new  record  of  $665,000,000 
in  1950,  a  26%  increase  over  the  year  before.  Effective 
buying  income  reached  an  albtime  high  of  nearly  700 
million  dollars. 

The  facts  all  prove  that  Florida’s  Gold  Coast  is  now 
more  than  ever  one  of  the  nation’s  prime  markets.  And 
The  Miami  Herald  is  the  prime  medium  that  delivers 
this  great  buying  power. ..the  newspaper  that’s  First  in 
Florida  for  circulation,  coverage,  and  results.  See  your 
SB&F  man  today  for  all  the  details. 

*1951  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

MIAMI  ~  An  International  Market 
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STORY  BROOKS  &  FINLEY.  National  Reps. 

A.  S.  GRANT.  Atlanta 
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Retail  Sales  Reach  $665,000,000  in  1950 


The  Associated  Press 


first  in  Nation 
MOBILE* 
Population 

Gain  1950  vt.  1940 


*Metro  County  Areas,  Central  Cities 
over  175,000 

Ace  Alabama  Market  &  Medium 


illobtle  ^retis:  i^egiicter 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
Reps.:  The  John  Budd  Co. 


^Everything  in^ 
Baltimoielovolves 


SEMINAR  of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  May  17-18,  attracted  30  newsmen  to  U.  of  Widi- 
ington  campus.  In  the  picture  are,  left  to  right — seated,  H.  P.  Everest,  J-School  director;  Col.  Carl  F. 
White,  ME  of  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook;  Abe  Glassberg,  ME  Everett  Herald;  rear,  Berne  S.  Jacob¬ 
sen,  CE,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  l^b  Hansen,  ME,  Yakima  Republic;  Howard  Cleavinger,  ME,  Spoluat 
Chronicle;  Wilfred  Woods,  editor,  Wenatchee  World. 


New  Journalist  Retraction  Bill 

Group  Proposed  The  secret  professionnel  as  a  k-  Rewritten  with 
To  Replace  lOJ  ists  produced  a  resolution  calling  Help  of  Press 

Bv  G  Lanoelaan  re^gnition  that  would  place  madison.  Wis.-As  a  substitute 

BY  U.  Langelaan  purnalists  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ^111,  which 

Paris  — Twenty -five  countries  on  the  same  plane  as  clergy,  doc-  raised  considerable  objection 
were  represented  at  the  Congress  tors  and  lawyers  and  make  it  im-  among  Wisconsin  newspapers, 
of  the  International  Federation  of  possible  for  any  government  to  Senator  Warren  Knowles  has 

Editors  in  Chief,  founded  in  1936,  take  action  against  a  journalist  for  introduced  a  compromise  bill 
at  Strasbourg,  France,  May  7-9.  refusing  to  reveal  his  source  of  in-  ^vorked  out  with  Wade  Boardman, 
Marc  Rucart,  president  of  the  formation.  counsel  for  the  Wisconsin  Dafly 

French  Professional  Aswciation  of  a  resolution  on  newsprint  calkd  Newspaper  League,  Prof.  Frank 


Australia 

*  Hw  only  journal  giving  tho 
naw>  of  advartisart,  advartis- 
Ing  aganH,  pubRthing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommareial  radio  bi 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  HomlltoN  Stroat 
SydMy,  Aasfralla 
PubHikad  Monthly.  Ona  Yaar  SubscrlptloB 
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a  complete  type  foundry  for  the  printer 


Giving  to  the  printer  2uid  typographer  type  and  decorative  material  oi 
the  highest  quality,  the  MONOTYPE-THOMPSON  TYPE-CASTER  promotes 
efficiency  iif  composing  room  operation.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  printing  industry  has  a  type-caster  been  equipped  with  a  wider 
range  of  typographic  material  them  is  offered  users  of  the  MONOTYPE- 
THOMPSON.  Every  Monotype  matrix  ever  made  for  machine  composition 
and  display  type-casting  up  to  48  point  is  availeible  for  casting  on  the 
THOMPSON.  These  now  include  matrices  for  casting  more  them  four 
hundred  different  faces  in  sizes  from  6  to  48  point,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  ornaments,  single-piece  borders  and  other  decorative  designs, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  special  characters.  The  MONOTYPE-THOMPSON 
assures  at  all  times  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  new  type,  quads, 
spaces,  leaders,  and  decorative  material  at  production  speeds  that  en¬ 
able  the  user  to  pocket  the  savings  of  NON-DISTRIBUTION. 

Descriptive  folders  oif  the  MONOTYPE-THOMPSON 

end  the  MATERIAL  BCAKER  available  on  reipiest 


monotype 

MATERIAL 

MAKER 


monow'’ 


A  highly  specialized  ma¬ 
chine  for  making:  Rules, 
Leads  and  Slugs,  Column 
Rules,  Ornamental  Bor¬ 
ders,  Single-Column  Want- 
Ad  Rules,  Prices,  and  Cut- 
Off  and  Decorative  End 
Dashes. 


LANSTOM  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  24th  at  Locnat  St..  PhUadUlphia  3,  Pa. 


The  nome  MONOTYPE  it  a  registered  trade  mark,  and  therefore  the  exclusive  property 
of  Lonston  Monotype  Machine  Compony,  and  identifies  the  products  of  this  compony 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  116  Spring  St.,  N.  W.,  AOanta  3,  Georgia  • 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts  •  216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York  •  55  New  Montgomery  St.,  Sem 
Francisco  5,  California  •  IN  CANADA:  Monotype  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited,  77  York  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  Canada.  ** 
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Zl  rr An  ac  A  el^Ai^  Renwick,  controller  of  the 

*«aK©CI  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  who 
|7_y  Of ^  president  of  the  Institute,  re- 
*  Ox  O  lUXXClUX  Cl  viewed  the  organization’s  activities 

1  «  opening  session,  at  which 

^^FClOir  f  onus  Leonard  L.  Crossley,  Brush-Moore 

Toledo— Now  that  steps  are  Newspapers,  presided.  Mr.  Cross¬ 
being  taken  by  newspapers  to  ^rved  as  general  chaiman  of 
standardize  their  advertising  in- 

voice  forms,  ad  agencies  should  Strong  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

adopt  a  standard  order  form,  ac-  .  .  i  •  « 

cording  to  Lyle  Erb  of  Federated  Knunishing  Pronts 
Publications,  Inc.  Picture  for  4  Years 

Such  a  step  would  speed  up  Nashville  —  American  newspa- 
handling  on  arrival,  and  would  also  pers  are  in  a  period  of  diminishing 
help  newspaper  advertising  and  ac-  profits  brought  on  by  rising  costs 
counting  Apartments  to  avoid  err-  and  static  revenues,  southern  news- 
ors,  Mr.  Erb  declared  at  the  Mid-  paper  finance  officers  were  told  at 
west  Regional  Meeting  of  the  In-  a  regional  meeting  of  the  Institute 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  of  Newspaper  Comptrollers  and 
&  Finance  Officers  here  May  21.  Finance  Officers  here  May  13-15. 

“A  quick  examination  of  our  Russell  L.  Speights,  secretary- 
order  file  shows  more  than  40  dif-  treasurer  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
ferent  types  of  agency  orders,”  sean,  said  the  newspaper  profit 
Mr.  Erb  said.  Some  of  these  ap-  decline  has  been  taking  place  for 
parently  were  prepared  for  inter-  four  years. 

office  use,  as  even  the  client’s  name  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Little 
is  set  in  12-point  type,  or  smaller.  Rock  Gazette,  declared  mechanical 
The  American  Association  of  Ad-  printing  procedures  now  in  use  are 
vertising  Agencies  created  a  stand-  to  a  large  extent  outmoded, 
ard  form  in  1933,  which  is  some-  Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
times  used  for  blanket  orders,  but  Tennessean,  said  it  is  the  control¬ 
less  than  one  out  of  100  orders  lers’  responsibility  to  provide  the 
reaching  us  are  sent  in  blanket  means  by  which  American  news- 
form.  papers  can  fulfill  their  obligations 

“We  would  welcome  standard-  to  the  American  public, 
ized  order  forms,  especially  as  it  Newspapers  are  the  most  impor- 
affects  those  portions  of  orders  tant  thing  in  American  life  today, 
needed  by  our  checking  and  bill-  said  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  executive 
ing  departments.”  director  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 


Public  Servant 
Writes  Column 
As  Safety  Valve 


been  a  member  discriminated 

of  the  women’s  against  them  by  not  applying  cer- 

staff  since  1949.  tain  codes  to  their  comprtitors. 

A  native  of  Mr.  Knecht’s  friendly  and  as- 

Little  Falls,  tute  responses  in  the  column  to 

Minn.,  Miss  Du-  these  malcontents  soon  won  for 

gas  graduated  him  a  following  of  partisans  who 

from  the  Univer-  supported  his  integrity  and  hoped 

sity  of  Minneso-  to  defend  him  from  the  written 

ta  and  began  assaults  of  the  complainers.  To- 

newspaper  lyork  day  these  rival  elements  are  pres- 

on  the  Cairo  ent  in  every  column. 

Evening  Citizen  Dugas  gy  playing  up  the  contesting 

in  1942.  There  she  became  the  views  of  his  own  personality,  Mr. 
first  woman  to  cover  a  major  Knecht  has  turned  many  a  hot 
league  spring  training  camp,  when  building  scrap  into  an  open,  good- 
travel  restrictions  kept  the  Cardi-  natured  community  feud.  Airi 
nals  from  going  to  Florida.  these  results  follow:  the  public 

In  1943,  Miss  Dugas  joined  the  is  gratified  to  meet  its  administrn- 
Globe  -  Democrat  as  a  reporter,  tors  “in  the  open”;  the  city  gov- 
eventually  becoming  a  feature  emriKnt  escapes  the  pressure  ot 
writer.  Later  she  worked  for  un-directed  public  censure. 
Women’s  Wear  Daily.  One  Knecht  partisan  rMcntly 


'IDEAL" ^ 
MATRIX  ROLLING 
^  '  MACHINE  M 

nSE  HQUIMG  CnHWBt 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

^IdeaV*  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEMATE  DmVttY*SEND  FM  lOOKUT  IS-U 


of  humor  and  his  apparent  fair¬ 
ness.  But  when  her  neighbor 
erected  a  scarlet-colored  garage, 
the  lady  was  furious  that  Mr 
Knecht  hadn’t  stopped  the  un¬ 
sightly  construction.  She  wrote 
that  she  wished  to  retract  her 
praise.  In  response,  Mr.  Knecht 
explained  that  there  were  no  ordi¬ 
nances  restricting  the  color  of 
garages;  he  promised  to  return  htt 
tetter  of  praise  by  the  first  mail. 

Letters  from  admirers  come 
from  all  over  the  country.  A 
Quito,  Ecuador  devotee  subscribe 
to  the  San  EHego  Union  at  $2® 
a  year  for  that  feature  alone. 

Among  his  partisans,  the  great¬ 
est  act  of  devotion  is  the  offer  of 
free  living  acconunodations  for 
Mr.  Knecht  in  his  retirement. 
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P60pl6  3rG  concerned  these  dsys  about  America's  supply  of  crude 
oil.  They  say,  “If  petroleum  resources  are  beginning  to  run  out,  we  ought 
to  be  careful  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible.  What  are  you  big  companies 
doing  to  save  our  oil  resources'?"  ' 

Here’s  the  answer  to  that  question.  Known  crude  oil  reaerves  are 
actually  30%  greater  today  than  in  1940.  And  in  addition  to  making  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  oil  industry — Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  along  with 
others — is  making  each  well  and  each  barrel  of  oil  yield  more  and  more.  Competi¬ 
tion  makes  us  produce  and  refine  efficiently.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  we  do  it: 


Remember  the  gusher?  Years  ago 
new  wells  were  allowed  to  erupt.  But 
oil  men  found  ways  to  stop  this  waste. 
And  now  they  extract  three  new 
fuels  from  the  gas  mixture. 


We  also  prevent  waste  by  tapping 
oil  pools  which  used  to  be  out  of 
reach.  Through  research  into  drilling 
techniques  we  make  holes  curve,  to 
reach  under  mountains,  for  example. 


■MOttt  ^ 
OIL  o<jrt^ 
HEBE 


GAS 

puMPeo 

IN  -  '' 

hebeT^ 


Natural  gas,  a  by-product  of  oil 
production,  was  once  merely  wasted. 
But  oil  companies  long  ago  learned 
how  to  capture  it,  put  this  energy 
to  work,  and  conserve  oil  resources. 


Time  was  when  only  natural  pres¬ 
sure  lifted  oil  to  the  surface.  Wells 
often  “went  flat.”  We  now  use  huge 
systems  to  pump  pressure  back  in, 
recovering  much  oil  formerly  lost. 


Latest  techniques  help  us  in  war¬ 
ring  on  waste.  Standard  uses  a  new 
“electronic  hrain”  to  compute  best 
way  to  drill  oil  fields  for  greatest 
yield  25  years  or  more  into  the  future. 


Fd  Like  to  Know 


You  may  have  heard  that  a  suit  has  been 
filed  by  the  Antitrust  Division  in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  break  up 
Standard  of  California  as  well  as  six  other  West  Coast  oil  companies.  Many 
people  have  written  us  protesting  this  action,  and  many  have  asked  pertinent 
questions  about  our  activities.  We  answer  all  letters  individually,  but  some 
points  seem  of  general  interest.  We  take  this  way  of  discussing  them  for 
everyone.  If  you  have  a  question,  we  urge  you  to  write: 

“I’d  Like  to  Know” 

225  Bush  Street,  Sam  Francisco  20,  California 


And  research  in  refining  helps. 
In  1920,  Western  refineries  were  get¬ 
ting  less  than  7  gallons  of  gasoline 
from  each  barrel  of  crude.  They  now 
get  20  gallons  of  far  better  gas. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 


METRO 


Paul  Allingham, 
A1  Bennett  Buy 
Atchison  Globe 


The  standard  reference 
work  on  newspaper  make¬ 
up  and  typography,  this 
4'78-page  book  by  John  E. 
Allen  covers  legible  for¬ 
mats,  head  and  body  faces, 
leading,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  important  design 
trends.  Order  No.  X-1779 


>  LINOTYPE  0  "'S 

POSTPAID 

29  Ryerson  Street, 

Brooklyn  5.  N.  Y. 

Set  in  Linotype  Corona  and  Spartan 


In  Military  Service 


'  Another  of  a 
^  fomeut  family  of 

ad  mat  torvicof  including 

•  Motro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Homo  Essentials 

For  iirformotion  about  those  and 
odditional  supplemontary  eorvicos  write 


William  W.  Hay,  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  purchased  the  Lake  Shore 
News,  an  independent  weekly  at 
Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua  County. 
Mr.  Hay  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  1938. 


Emery  Huntoon,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Pedro  Valley 
News  at  Benson,  Ariz.,  and  previ¬ 
ously  with  newspapers  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Texas  and  California,  has 
purchased  the  Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun 
in  partnership  with  E.  J.  Murnen, 
Jr.  Sellers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Wilson. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  British  have  called  a  halt 
to  the  export  of  rubber  to  Peking. 
Word  has  finally  reached  London 
that  the  Chinese  Reds  have  in¬ 
vaded  Korea. 


More  than  100  foreign  students 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  this  summer  to  see  how 
Americans  live.  Hope  they  won’t 
get  tired  of  ten  weeks  in  front 
of  a  television. 


Arthur  Rudd  Honored 
For  25-Year  Service 

Arthur  S.  Rudd,  sales  managt: 
of  the  Publishers  Syndicate,  h* 
been  givep  an  engraved  wrist  watc- 
in  recognition  of  25  years  of 
ice  with  the  organization. 


From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


You* re  Luchy— 

"Here  right  on  hand  are  Editob 
&  PuBLisHn's  classified  ads  to 
help  you  replace  personnel  in 
military  service." 

You  Reach  Quality  Help. 

—  Run  a  Help  Wanted  Ad  — 

—  Check  Situations  Wanted  — 
WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

Editor  &  Pubusheb 
Classified  Dept. 

TlasM  Tower.  Now  York  18.  N.  Y. 
BByaot  9-3052 
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Payrolls  computed  in  minutes  .  .  . 
advertising  and  circulation  billing 
calculated  with  the  speed  of  light. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  power 
put  in  your  hands  by  the  pluggable  IBM 
Electronic  Tube  Assembly,  the  heart  of 
the  IBM  Electronic  Calculator.  Here  is 
power  to  do  simple  and  complex  calcula¬ 
tion  without  the  need  for  supervision 
of  step-by-step  operation  .  .  .  power  to 
free  men’s  minds  from  the  burden  of 
detail  computation  and  to  eliminate  fre¬ 
quent  human  error. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Who’s  Editing  It  Now  ? 
Fleet  Street  Refrain 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — A  Fleet  Street  editor  who  has  gone  to  the  Mirror  to 
was  once  asked  to  define  his  title,  run  a  labor  paper.  The  present 
Was  “editor”  a  rank,  into  which  editor  is  Gunn — he  hasn’t  gone 
one  was  promoted  from  a  lower  off  yet,  but  he  will.” 
rank?  Was  it  a  status?  The  edi-  Swaffer’s  own  entry  into  the 
tor  shook  his  head.  ex-editor  ranks  had  nothing  to 

“It  is,”  he  said,  “a  period  of  ‘lo  with  politics.  He  was  editing 
time.”  Lord  Northcliffe’s  Sunday  Dis- 

His  definition  brought  a  chorus  the  days  when  North- 

of  “amens”  from  Fleet  Street,  ehffe  was  recognizable  by  the  per- 
where  editors  have  whirled  in  and  petual  costume  of  brown  shoes, 
out  so  fast  that  the  local  inhabi-  blue  suit,  and  red  and  white  tie. 
tants  have  ceased  noticing  them.  Northcliffe  walked  into  the  of- 
In  the  past  year  there  have  been  hce  one  day  when  Swaffer  was 
top  level  upheavals  on  at  least  The  rest  of  the  staff  was 

a  half  dozen  national  papers.  sitting  around  a  bottle.  The  pro- 

Talc  of  Turmoil  .  h^ed  the  bottle  and 

,  .  ,  heaved  it  through  a  window.  He 

A  “  ’•eporter  re-  ^^^ed  for  his  editor.  He  said  he 

ceived  a  Christmas  greetings  tele-  ^ait  when  told  Swaffer 

gram  from  a  man  named  Percv  ^as  “out  to  lunch.”  Soon  Swaf- 

fh!  p-  was  heard  singing  his  way  up 

the  P.  Ellands  in  the  telephone 

^k  and  finally  found  the  Lat„,  Swaffer  told  it  this  way: 

1-  *  M  “First  I  saw  the  brown  shoes 

.vn!a™n,H  f  Well,  that  could  be  anybodv. 

explained  after  thanking  Mr.  El-  j^en  the  blue  suit.  That  was  bad. 

f  But  when  I  saw  the  red  and  white 

der^  if  you  would  mind  my  tie,  I  was  finished.” 
writing  a  paragraph  for  my  pa-  o  «  t.  j 

per  about  your  telegrams.  Jolly  ,  Swaffer  became  drama  critic 

good  idea,  that.”  tor  the  Beaverbrook  papers,  and 

What  was  the  paper?  Elland  P^^^*  of  his  record  of  being 
asl^ed.  barred  from  every  theater  in  the 

The  Evening  Standard,  replied  ^‘ty*  .^1®  moved  to  the  Daily 

the  reporter.  Herald  in  the  early  30  s,  along 

“I’m  a  newspaperman  too,”  said  ''^*th  at  least  five  other  Beaver- 
Elland,  brook  writers,  when  the  Herald 

“Fancy  that,”  said  the  reporter,  was  first  put  on  a  sound  commer- 
“Yes,”  said  Elland,  “I’m  the  footing.  He  is  now  on  the 

editor  of  the  Evening  Standard.”  Sunday  national.  The  People  (a 
Dead,  very  dead,  silence  ensued.  Herald  affiliate). 

Elland  had  been  editor  since  Silver  Knife  in  Back 

September,  1950.  He  Was  ap-  Lord  Beaverbrook  was  not  the 
pointed  after  the  resignation  of  only  proprietor  with  editorial 
Herbert  Gunn,  who  reported  that  problems.  For  a  period  editors  on 
“There  were  differences  with  the  Kemsley  papers  came  and 
Lord  Beaverbrook  over  questions  went  at  a  dizzy  pace.  A  member 
of  policy  in  relation  to  the  Even-  of  Parliament  may  resign  only  by 
ing  Standard.”  “taking  the  Chiltern  Hundreds” 

Fleet  Street  is  still  talking  about  — an  honorary  state  job.  Fleet 
the  turmoil  in  the  Standard  office  Street  soon  developed  the  term, 
on  the  day  of  Gunn’s  departure,  “taking  the  Kemsley  thousands” 
and  of  the  damages  sustained  by  — solid  sterling  for  broken  con- 
a  handsomely-framed  portrait  of  tracts. 

Beaverbrook.  Frank  Owen,  who  resigned  as 

The  Standard  has  had  more  editor  of  the  Standard  in  1942 
than  its  share  of  upheavals,  and  when  he  entered  the  Army,  be- 
Hannen  Swaffer,  himself  a  for-  came  editor  of  the  Rothermere 
mer  editor  of  a  Northcliffe  paper.  Daily  Mail  after  the  war.  His 
gave  them  a  political  twist  while  “period  of  time”  at  the  Mail  was 
campaigning  in  the  1945  election,  three-and-a-half  years. 

Trail  to  Socialism  “I  was  expected  to  make  the 

“One  has  only  to  be  editor  of  Mail  look  like  the  Daily  Tele- 
the  Evening  Standard  a  short  time  graph  (conservative  format)  and 
to  become  a  Socialist,”  said  have  the  sales  of  the  Daily  Ex~ 
Swaffer.  “Take  the  last  four,  press  (over  4,000,000),”  he  later 
First,  Percy  Cudlipp,  who  left  to  explained.  He  left,  taking  three 
become  editor  of  the  Socialist  years’  pay,  and  Percy  Cudlipp  of 
Party  paper,  the  Daily  Herald,  the  Herald  commented: 

Then  Frank  Owen,  who  is  in  the  “You  were  born  with  a  silver 
Army  or  else  he  would  be  in  this  knife  in  your  back.” 
election  as  a  Labor  Party  candi-  Owen  was  immediately  hired 
date.  Then  Michael  Foot,  who  is  by  Beaverbrook  as  a  feature  col- 
in  this  election  as  a  Labor  Party  umnist  for  the  Daily  Express,  and 
candidate.  Then  Sidney  Elliott,  Beaverbrook  re-iterated  his  policy 


INTERNATIONAL  GOODWILI.  is  engendered  as  Lord  Beavcrbrookl 
British  newspaper  publisher,  confers  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  i 
Laws  on  Frank  E.  Gannett,  at  right,  head  of  Gannett  Ne^^spap(rs| 
at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  May  17.  Lord  Beavcrbrockj 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  Mr.  Gannett  are  longtime  friakl 


of  employing  all  good  newsmen 
who  became  “available”  in  Fleet 
Street. 

Last  August  Lord  Beaverbrook 
appointed  Hugh  Cudlipp  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sunday  Express. 
Cudlipp,  brother  of  the  Herald 
editor,  had  resigned  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  (an 
affiliate  of  the  Mirror)  after  a 
long  series  of  policy  bouts. 

H  Fleet  Street  becomes  con¬ 
fused  as  to  who  is  editing  what, 
it  is  perhaps  understandable. 
Still,  it  is  not  nearly  as  confusing 
as  the  “good  old  days”  when  even 
the  editors  themselves  didn’t  know. 

2-in-l  Feature 

One  of  the  Street’s  favorite 
memories  is  of  the  period  when 
the  Daily  Mail  had  two  editors. 
Whichever  arrived  first  in  the 


8  Festivals  Fill 
Air  with  Music 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Spon  l 
sored  by  the  New  Bedford  5ttn-| 
dard-Tiines,  eight  Music  Festivjbl 
in  the  city’s  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week  attracted  neaily  | 
10,000  music  lovers  to  the 
school  auditorium. 

Approximately  1,000  musicians 
took  part  in  the  series  of  festivals, 
opening  with  a  Sacred  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  Sunday  night  and  closinf 
Saturday  night  with  a  Young  Mu¬ 
sicians  Festival. 

Local  214,  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians,  cooperated  en- 1 
thusiastically  in  the  observance, 
taking  charge  of  a  Dance  Bands 
Festival  Wednesday  night  that 
was  a  highlight  of  the  week.  A 


morning  grabbed  the  editor’s  chair 
and  reigned  until,  the  story  goes,  session  b7  fiVe ‘com’^’kept 

Nature  forced  him  to  leave  the  ^  cheering  audience  in  the  hall 
room.  His  rival  thereupon  took 
over  until  he  had  to  leave. 

There  is  no  single  explanation 
for  the  shifting  sands  of  Fleet 
Street.  Some  of  the  changes  have 
been  political.  Other  editors  have 
been  the  victims  of  circulation 
wars.  A  few  have  bit  the  dust 
because  of  personal  whims. 

Such,  for  example,  was  the  fate 
of  a  newly-appointed  editor  of  one 
of  the  national  papers.  The  pro¬ 
prietor’s  son  had  gone  to  New 
York,  and  announced  he  was 
about  to  marry  there.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  was  opposed  to  the  mar¬ 
riage.  He  decided  to  lure  his  son 
home  by  naming  him  editor  of 
the  paper.  The  newly-appointed 
editor  was  told  by  the  proprietor’s 
spokesman  that  he  was  not  all 
they  had  expected  him  to  be.  He 
would  have  to  leave. 

The  editor  lifted  an  eyebrow 


for  more  than  three  hours. 

A  program  of  19  concerts  ia  I 
the  city’s  schools  augmented  the 
festivals.  The  Standard -Times 
Newspaperboys  Band  gave  the 
only  outdoor  concert  of  the  ob- 1 
servance. 

Sunday  night  following  Nation¬ 
al  Music  Week,  the  Standard- 
Times  sponsored  a  50th  Anniw 
sary  Concert  for  Rodolphe  God- 1 
reau,  this  year  observing  his  50th 
year  as  a  music  leader.  Charles  1 
J.  Lewin,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  gaw 
Mr.  Godreau  gifts  from  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  musicians  union,  h>s 
All-Girl  Chorus  and  music-loving 
friends. 


Service  Extended 

DENVER — Dan  E.  Clarke  &  Asso- 


and  produced  a  letter  he  had  re-  dates,  newspaper  and  market^ 
ceived  from  the  proprietor  only  a  search  organization,  has  cxtcn^ 
week  before.  He  was,  the  pro-  its  operations  to  Salt  Lake  City 
prietor  had  ecstatically  written,  and  Denver  through  affiliation  wtD 
just  the  man  they  had  been  look-  William  McPhee  of  Research 
ing  for.  The  editor  did  leave,  but  ices.  Offices  here  and  in  Salt  Lat 
with  a  reported  £14,000.  will  be  jointly  operated. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  26.  lS5i 
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"No,  this  didn’t  happen  in  a  communist 
country. 

"Happened  right  here  in  town.  We’d  just 
gotten  home  from  a  motor  trip  and,  of 
course,  hadn’t  heard  what  happened. 

"Been  going  to  that  church  about  fifteen 
years,  so  what  a  shock  it  was  when  Officer 
Povey  stopped  us  at  the  door.  'That^s 
right,’  he  told  us,  7  said  church  closed!’ 

’Then  he  explained.  There’d  been  a  fire 
in  the  church  the  day  before  and  he  was 
shooing  folks  over  to  the  Guild  Hall  for 
services.  Mary  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
. . .  then  grinned.  We’d  both  had  the  same 
crazy  idea  that  the  State  had  taken  over 
the  churches. 

"That  night  Bill  and  Edna  Johnson 
dropped  in  for  'TV.  We  told  them  what 
happened  at  the  church.  And  about  the 
crazy  idea  we  had.  But  Bill  asked,  was 
it  so  crazy.’  Then  he  pointed  out  that 
it  had  happened  in  other  countries.  So 
we  all  got  talking  real  serious. 

"All  week  I’ve  had  it  on  my  mind  .  .  . 
suppose  we  had  no  Freedom  here?  Suppose 
the  State  took  over  religion,  the  press  and 
professions  like  music,  medicine  and  art.’ 
Suppose  they  took  over  industry  and  made 
me  work  where  I  didn’t  want  to?  Suppose 
the  State  took  over  our  house?  And 
suppose,  on  election  day,  we  had  our 
choice  of  one  candidate? 

"Maybe  I  don’t  run  my  life  perfectly  but 
I  sure  wouldn’t  want  the  State  to  run 
it  for  me!  Y’know,  every  'Thanksgiving 
we  give  thanks  for  the  good  things  we 
have  ...  all  of  which  add  up  to  Freedom. 
So  why  shouldn’t  we  all  be  just  as  thankful 
the  other  364  days,  too?” 


ord  Stan- 
Festinb 
:  of  Na- 
ed  nearlv 
the  high 
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festivals, 


Rtpublic  Building,  CUvalond  1,  Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  ttrong  in  a  strong  and 
free  America.  Republic  can  REMAIN 
ttrong  only  in  an  America  that  remains 
strong  and  free ...  an  America  whose  vast 
Agricultural  Industry  is  unsurpassed.  And 
through  Agriculture,  Republic  serves  America. 
Republic  produces  quality  steels  for  all 
industries  and  much  of  it  can  be  found  in 
thousands  of  agricultural  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  field,  pasture  and  farmstead.  Thus, 
Republic  works  with  the  farmer  to  help 
keep  America  the  best  fed  nation  on  earth. 

This  message  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  national 
magazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  communities  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located.  For  a  full 
color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint,  write  Dept.  L, 
Republic  Steel,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
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IDENTIFICATION 

AN  ASTONISHING  bit  of  censorship  ha? 

cropped  up  in  Selective  Service  headquar¬ 
ters  of  New  York  State  which  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Washington  office. 

As  of  April  27,  without  public  notice,  draft 
boards  in  the  state  were  ordered  to  withhold 
the  addresses  of  draftees  from  newspapers  as 
being  “confidential  information.”  The  names 
Df  selected  men  are  released  as  before,  but 
in  crowded  communities  with  many  men 
likely  to  have  similar  names  this  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  no  identification  at  all  and  leads 
Dnly  to  confusion  and  error. 

Ever  since  the  draft  law  was  passed  before 
World  War  II  names  and  addresses  of  draf¬ 
tees  have  been  released  as  public  information. 
Now,  suddenly,  Washington  and  Albany  head¬ 
quarters  have  decided  publication  of  ad¬ 
dresses  encourages  creation  of  sales  and 
suckers  lists,  gives  information  to  “eager 
creditors,”  and  leads  to  annoyance  of  selec¬ 
tees’  families. 

We  agree  with  the  Westchester  County 
newspapers,  which  uncovered  this  latest  direc¬ 
tive  and  are  fighting  it,  in  stating  “we  doubt 
that  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  have  any  rea¬ 
son,  good  or  bad,  to  hide  their  correct  home 
address.  To  suggest  many  or  most  selectees 
are  ashamed  (or  embarrassed)  by  publication 
of  where  they  live  is  a  startling  piece  of  im¬ 
pudence.” 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  most  men 
like  the  publicity  in  their  local  papers  when 
they  enter  the  armed  forces.  On  the  law  of 
averages  there  would  be  very  few  of  them 
seeking  to  hide  their  identities.  As  for  this 
sales  and  sucker  list  excuse,  induction  cen¬ 
ters  run  by  the  Defense  Department  are  still 
giving  out  names  and  addresses  of  men  ac- 
:epted  for  service — therefore,  that  is  no  ex- 
:use  at  all. 

This  is  another  example  of  petty  official- 
lorn  withholding  information  from  the  press 
and  public  which  is  in  no  sense  military, 
;lassified  or  secret.  It  is  another  front  on 
ivhich  embattled  newspaper  editors  must  fight 
>ff  the  encroachments  of  news  suppression 
ivhich  has  become  a  creeping  cancer  in  all 
tranches  of  our  government. 

7TH  DAY  PRODUCTION 

ANNOUNCEMENT  that  12  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills  will  go  on  a  7-day  week  should 
lot  be  taken  by  U.  S.  publishers  as  meaning 
mother  full  day  of  production  for  them.  The 
additional  tonnage  may  not  be  very  great  for 
;he  following  reasons: 

There  has  to  be  a  shut-down  period  for 
naintenance  and  repairs.  Newsprint  machines 
:annot  be  operated  continually  on  a  24-hour 
lasis  endlessly  any  more  than  another  ma- 
rhine  of  its  size  can  be. 

The  size  of  the  manpower  pool  will  deter- 
nine  whether  the  machines  can  be  adequately 
nanned  in  this  period  with  the  new  40-hour 
veek. 

The  new  production  schedule  may  not  get 
nto  effect  before  late  Summer. 

E&P  has  learned  that  the  Canadian  unions 
ire  being  sold  on  this  7th-day  operation  as 
jroviding  new^rint  for  nations  in  need  of 
lewsprint  overseas. 

On  the  surface,  the  news  sounds  good.  But 
publishers  should  not  count  their  tonnage  be¬ 
fore  it  is  delivered. 


Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
Thou  are  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.  Psalms,  XXIII;  4. 


REPORTERS'  CONFIDENCES 

IN  MOST  states  newspaper  reporters  face  the 

danger  of  going  to  jail  or  being  heavily 
fined  for  refusing  to  divulge  the  sources  of 
their  information  when  instructed  to  do  so 
by  a  judge.  There  are  only  12  states  which 
protect  reporters  by  so-called  “confidence” 
laws,  as  d^tors,  lawyers  and  clergymen  are 
protected,  from  betraying  those  who  have 
trusted  them. 

Although  newspapermen  traditionally  and 
ethically  in  every  state  have  guarded  their 
confidential  sources  as  a  matter  of  historic 
principle,  the  fact  remains  that  in  most  places 
there  is  no  law  to  protect  them. 

The  recent  decision  of  Federal  Judge  John 
C.  Knox  in  New  York  in  the  case  of  Column¬ 
ist  Leonard  Lyons  brings  sharply  to  attention 
the  fact  that  reporters  have  no  such  protection 
anywhere  in  federal  court  jurisdiction.  Judge 
Knox  said  he  has  “gone  into  the  law  very 
carefully  and  I  find  he  (the  reporter)  has  no 
such  privilege.”  We  think  the  existence  of 
12  separate  state  laws  is  fairly  good  legal  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  principle  involved. 

The  only  time  a  “confidence”  law  is  really 
needed  is  when  some  public  official  thinks  a 
reporter  has  some  information  that  would 
help  him  out  of  a  hole  in  the  performance  of 
his  public  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  newspa¬ 
permen  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  or  when  a  law¬ 
yer  strains  for  time  for  his  convicted  clients, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lyons.  Lawyers,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  opposed  to  “confidence”  laws. 

For  the  record  they  say  such  a  measure 
would  obstruct  justice,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  newspapermen  have  done  more  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  good  government  when 
exercising  their  joui^nalistic  privilege  with 
confidential  sources  than  ever  would  have 
been  accompuished  if  they  had  not  been  able 
to  protect  their  informants. 

^nator  Estes  Kefauver  has  paid  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  newspaper  crime  reporters  of  this 
country  for  the  information  they  passed  on 
voluntarily  to  his  committee  and  the  help 
they  gave.  We  wonder  how  much  informa¬ 
tion  those  reporters  would  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  their  crime  coverage  if  they  had 
been  subpoenaed  in  open  court  to  reveal  who 
gave  them  their  information  every  time  they 
wrote  a  story.  We  wonder  how  long  they 
would  have  lived. 

Representative  Louis  B.  Heller  (D.  Brook¬ 
lyn)  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  which 
would  give  federal  legislative  backing  to 
newsmen  in  the  protection  of  their  confiden¬ 
tial  sources.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
newspaperman  and  every  association. 


WHAT  PRICE  VICTORY? 

“MEMBERS  of  the  ITU  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Unitypo  is  doing  its  job 
well,”  declares  Charles  M.  Lyons,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  union,  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Typographical  Journal.  After  so  stat¬ 
ing,  he  takes  a  column  to  attack  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  a  “publisher  propaganda  sheet," 
says  the  threat  of  Unitypo-financed  newspa¬ 
pers  is  bring  about  a  change  in  attitude  in 
publisher  negotiations  in  one-newspaper 
towns,  and  alibis  “that  in  such  cities  where 
Unitypo  has  established  competitive  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  ITU 
to  pay  out  the  amount  of  strike  or  lockout 
benefits  which  would  otherwise  be  paid.” 

For  the  benefit  of  those  ITU  members  who 
may  swallow  this  at  face  value,  lets  take  a 


look  at  the  financial  statement. 

Last  month  the  ITU  Defense  Fund  paid 
out  a  total  of  $197,151  in  benefits  in  44  cities 
— that  is  for  one  month.  In  Meriden,  Conn., 
one  city  where  Unitypo  established  a  paper, 
monthly  Defense  Funds  benefits  have  doubled 
to  more  than  $14,000.  In  Colorado  Springs, 
another  Unitypo  city,  monthly  benefits  are 
over  $21,000.  In  Miami,  not  a  Unitypo  city, 
the  union  is  paying  $40,000  monthly  benefits. 
In  two  cities  where  the  union  was  forced  to 
get  out  from  under  and  sold  all  or  part  of 
their  Unitypo  publications,  there  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  funds  of  the  corporation. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  accounting  for  any 
Unitypo  expenditures. 

All  the  ITU  members  are  told  is  that  this 
little  retaliatory  device  has  cost  union  mem¬ 
bers  $2,650,000.  It  is  recorded  as  a  “loan” 
from  ITU  to  Unitypo.  This  is  about  a  half 
million  more  dollars  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  1950.  Where  the  money  has  gone  only 
ITU  officers  know.  The  members,  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  monthly  financial  audits,  are  not 
told  in  the  new  accounting  procedures,  and 
they  haven’t  bothered  to  find  out. 

It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  where  the 
expense  is  credited,  it  is  still  spent. 

More  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  is 
a  lot  of  money  to  be  unaccounted  for  in  any 
treasury.  Have  ITU  members  given  their  of¬ 
ficers  such  “carte  blanch”  that  they  let  them 
spend  that  kind  of  money  without  an  account¬ 
ing? 


CUTTING  COSTS 

WITH  an  impending  increase  in  Western 
Union  tolls,  many  newspaper  editors  will 
want  to  examine  the  telephone-recording  de¬ 
vice  known  as  “Singit”  developed  by  William 
S.  Lampe  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  are  taking 
issue  with  the  proposed  new  press  rates  as 
being  increased  by  a  larger  percentage  than 
other  rates.  But  some  sort  of  an  increase  may 
be  approved  by  FCC. 

The  Detroit  Times  device  has  been  found 
to  cut  wire  tolls  by  as  much  as  73%  in  filing 
from  out-of-town.  In  addition,  the  saving  in 
time  is  appreciable.  The  cost  of  transcribing 
in  the  home  office  would  appear  to  be  almost 
negligible  if  regular  staff  men  are  used. 

Because  of  the  initial  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment,  small  newspapers  with  small  wire  files 
may  not  find  this  advantageous.  However, 
larger  papers  with  bureaus  in  state  capitals 
and  elsewhere  might  find  this  a  place  to  cut 
a  corner.  In  these  days  of  excessively  high 
costs  in  every  department,  every  penny  counts. 
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Enoch  Brown,  president  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Press-Scimitar,  and  Tur¬ 
ner  Catledge,  executive  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  receive  honorary  degrees  from 
Southwestern  University  for  their 
achievements  in  journalism  on 
June  5.  The  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  by  Mr.  Catledge. 

Bartolome  Mitre,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  La 
Nacion,  independent  newspaper  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been 
elected  presi^nt  of  the  paper. 

Kermit  McFarland  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  general 
editorial  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  will  have 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

John  McCune,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  for  a  year,  has 
been  appointed  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Lanett  (Ala.) 
Valley  Daily  Times-News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bill  Jones.  Mr.  McCune 
is  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald. 

Allen  Duckworth,  political 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  was  honored  by  a  group 
of  East  Texas  publishers  and  civic 
leaders  at  a  dinner  at  the  ranch 
of  Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Philip  L.  Swift  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Versailles  (Ky.) 
Woodford  Sun  by  Publisher  A.  B. 
(Happy)  Chandler.  Mr.  Swift, 
a  25-year-old  war  veteran,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mark  Warren,  who  resigned 
recently. 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  is  convalescing 
from  pneumonia.  He  is  expected 
to  be  home  for  several  months. 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  director. 
University  of  Colorado  College  of 
Journalism,  will  receive  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  May  28,  at  Southwestern 
University,  Georgetown,  Texas. 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une  and  president  of  Radio  Station 
WLAW,  will  be  presented  with  a 
scroll  on  May  28  by  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
in  recognition  of  the  “unprece¬ 
dented  record”  he  established  with 
his  press  and  radio  support  of  the 
1951  campaign.  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham,  columnist  and  Massachusetts 
chairman  of  the  campaign,  will  be 
one  of  the  speakers. 

Wendell  Bedichek  has  resigned 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gladewater  (Tex.)  Daily  Mirror, 
as  general  manager  of  radio  station 
KSIJ,  Gladewater,  and  as  public 
relations  director  of  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Christian  College.  He  will 
become  public  relations  director 
of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  June  1,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Abilene.  He  is  a  former 


managing  editor  of  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News  and  the  Big  Spring 
(Tex.)  Daily  Herald. 

Col.  William  B.  Ruggles,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  active 
to  the  honorary  reserve  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

James  E.  Lintner,  publisher  of 
Burbank  (Calif.)  News,  has  been 
appointed  general  chairman  of 
1951-52  campaign  of  Burbank 
Community  Chest  which  will  open 
in  October. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade,  Sunday 
picture  magazine,  received  an  a- 
ward  from  Freedom  Foundation 
for  outstanding  achievement  in 
bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  way  of 
life  during  1950. 

State  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star  and 
editorial  page  editor  of  both  that 
paper  and  the  Harrisburg  (Va.) 
News-Record,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Rayon  Corp. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  recently  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  in  his  county,  the  same 
office  filled  years  ago  by  his  father, 
the  late  Edward  J.  Lynett,  Sr., 
former  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Times. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  been  appointed  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Indianapolis. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  eastern  sales  manager 
for  network  television  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  Mr. 
Friendly  joined  the  ABC-TV  Sales 
Department  in  1950  as  an  account 
executive. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Leo  T.  Celehar,  advertising 
manager  of  the  T  onaw  andas 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  since  1948, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  for¬ 
mer  position  by  Frank  A.  Martin, 


assistant  advertising  manager  for 
two  years.  Robert  G.  Rowlands, 
a  veteran  of  20  years  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  work  for  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  has  been  made 
classified  ad  manager. 

Miss  Jeanette  Schlinkman,  an 
employe  of  the  department  for  24 
years,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(111.)  Herald-Whig,  succeeding  the 
late  Louis  W.  Straley,  who  had 
been  head  of  the  department  since 
1926. 

Paul  W.  Bellman,  formerly  a 
district  circulation  supervisor  for 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Daily 
Jefferson  County  Union,  succeed¬ 
ing  Fred  F.  Freyberger,  who  has 
joined  the  Standard  Register  Co. 

Kenneth  Knight,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Canby  (Ore.)  Herald.  His  father 
is  publisher  of  the  Tekoa  (Wash.) 
Sentinel. 

Miss  Justine  Weyher,  super¬ 
visor  of  classified  advertising  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Advertising  Club  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Barbara  Braddon,  for  four 
years  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  A.s- 
torian-Budget,  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
duction  staff  of  Blitz  Advertising, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Edward  Neiderkorn,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  (Calif.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  Ross  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  an 
account  executive. 

Louis  Colvey  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazette  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  at  its  18th 
annual  convention.  He  succeeds 
J.  D.  Cameron  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press. 

F.  E.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
Newsweek.  Mr.  Davis  was  pre¬ 
viously  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  before  that,  manager  of  its 
International  Editions. 

Don  Carter  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

Ray  Osborne  and  Irwin  L. 
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WHY  GROW  OLD? 

By  Josephine  Lowmon 


This  health  and  beauty  column  leads  over  the  years  in  the 
nation’s  leading  newspapers.  Dally  column  Is  supplemented  by 
reader  service  that  pulls  a  third  of  a  million  letters  per  year. 
Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 
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Hearty  humor, 
horse  sense, 
incisive  com¬ 


ment,  wit... 


Thal*s  how  Boh  Ruark 
writes  and  thafs  why 
he  **holds**  so  many 
readers  in  so  many 
newspapers. 

ALIMONY 

“I  notice  that  Rita  Hayworth  is  putti 
the  lus  on  her  latest  roommate  lor  thi 
whole  million  dollars,  although  she  1 
him  and  he  seems  publicly  willins 
talk  peace.  Their  child  has  become  I 
contentlve  bone  in  the  case,  and  I  woi 
venture  that  no  kid  needs  three  mill! 
to  take  her  through  Miss  Marylebon 
deb  academy  and  launch  her  on  a  hop 
moon.  ilspecially  when  the  chil 
mother  is  capable  of  earning  hall 
million  annually.  The  fact  that  J 
Khan  has  a  few  gross  millions  in 
hip  pocket  doesn’t  make  him  liable 
penalty  because  Rita  doesn’t  cher 
him  any  more.” 

INFLATION 

“As  I  said,  I  claim  no  economic  infa. 
bility,  but  that  damn’  steak  was  tout: 
skimpy,  and  cost  four  bucks.  Th 
was  a  time  when  you  could  have  hour 
the  cow  for  that  much  money.  Thei 
got  to  be  something  wrong  somewhf 
and  I  suspect  it  is  less  with  the  folk 
ers  than  with  the  leaders,  if  you  \ 
excuse  the  latter  expression.” 

DRAFT 

“To  make  a  privileged  class  of  any  m 
sive  group  of  healthy  young  men  i! 
downright  insult  to  every  candidate 
the  press  gang.  It  would  be  of  snj 
comfort  to  a  young  man  unfreezing 
feet  in  Korea  to  reflect  that  his  fri', 
Bill,  who  could  afford  to  go  to  coll* 
was  at  the  moment  chasing  a  c' 
around  the  drinking  room  in  a  frateri.' 
house  at  dear  old  Bless  U.” 

WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES  ! 
AND  RATE  TODAY  ’ 
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continued  from  page  3! 

jGoldman  have  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Dallas 
^Tex.)  Morning  News.  Mr.  Os- 
RORNE  was  formerly  assistant 
Sports  editor,  and  Mr.  Goldman 
was  on  the  advertising  staff.  Lloyd 
WiCE  and  Stephen  Munger  re- 
.:ently  resigned  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe. 

‘  Garland  P.  (Gary)  Baker  of 
'he  advertising  department  of  the 
Charleston  W.  Va.)  Gazette  has 
esigned  to  become  television  ac- 
:ounts  executive  of  WSAZ-TV, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Baker, 
ti  former  promotion  manager  of 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  found- 
d  the  Baker  Institute  of  Adver- 
ising  earlier  this  year  and  will 
^ntinue  to  serve  as  its  director. 

tin  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 
jditor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour- 
mI,  has  been  flown  home  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  suffered  a 
Wart  attack  while  on  his  way 
ome  from  the  ANPA  and  ASNE 
"leetings  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
hgton.  He  will  have  to  remain  in 
led  for  some  time. 

Robert  Angus,  for  the  last  five 
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years  city  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Daily  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  Union,  has  been 
made  managing  editor.  He  has 
been  succeeded  at  his  old  post  by 
Ray  E.  Hansen,  formerly  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  Mr. 
Angus  once  worked  for  the  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

Fred  Cash,  art  critic  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sailed 
May  22  on  the  French  liner  De 
Grasse  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Le  Gette  Blythe,  former  liter¬ 
ary  editor  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
is  the  author  of  his  fourth  novel, 
“A  Tear  For  Judas,”  published  by 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

W.  Clifford  Thurman,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Towandas  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  succeeds  Harvey 
Hough,  who  was  moved  up  to 
managing  editor  several  months 
ago. 

Edward  O’Neill,  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
City  Council  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Don  O’Connor,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  and  Mrs,  O’Con¬ 
nor  are  the  parents  of  a  baby 
daughter. 

Carl  J.  DeStefano,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  Carnegie  (Pa.) 
Signal-Item,  has  been  made  editor 
of  the  Sheffield  (Pa.)  Observer, 
another  weekly. 

Pat  Fallon  and  Art  Bunn,  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  left  last 
week  to  take  government  positions. 
Miss  Fallon  will  be  with  the 
ECA  in  Paris  and  Mr.  Bunn  will 
join  the  State  Department’s  staff 
in  Korea. 

Alexander  Janta,  columnist 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Polish 
Everybody’s  Daily,  received  a 
Roger  B.  Horton  Award  honoring 
recently  naturalized  citizens  for 
outstanding  community  service. 

Beverly  Hollett,  Curt  W. 
Hibbard,  Jr.,  Don  Johanning  and 
James  Urquhart,  who  will  be 
June  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism, 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald  early  in  the 
Summer. 

Frank  Tremaine  has  returned 
from  Korea  to  resume  as  bureau 
manager  for  the  United  Press  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Bill  Best,  man¬ 
ager  in  his  absence,  has  gone  on 
vacation  before  reassignment. 

Henry  Riegen,  formerly  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  bureau  and  Leroy 
Hansen  has  left  for  Korea. 

Jack  Metcalf  and  Dick  Cur¬ 
tiss  have  resigned  from  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
to  take  positions  with  the  State 
Department.  Patricia  Clary  left 
to  be  married. 

Kae  Knecht,  cartoonist  for  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Circus 
Fans  Association  of  America  when 
it  celebrated  its  silver  anniversary 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Tient 


"‘Compliments  of  J.  P.  Jones  &  Co.’  .  .  .  What  do  you  think  this  is, 
a  high  school  paper?” 


in  Washington  on  May  19. 

Albert  E.  Cotter,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  promoted  from  1st  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain  on  the  commis¬ 
sioned  staff.  First  Company,  Con¬ 
necticut  Governor’s  Foot  Guard. 

Arthur  McEvoy  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

Eldon  Corkill  has  resigned  as 
assistant  news  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  (Okla.)  Transcript  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

George  S.  Bush,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  rewrite  man,  is 
leaving  to  take  a  post  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Bill  Hengen,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  sports  writer,  recent¬ 
ly  was  named  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bowling  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Jack  Metz,  former  copy  boy, 
promoted  to  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  after 
one  month  in  that  job,  has  be¬ 
come  a  sports  writer  on  that  paper. 

Bill  DeGrace,  who  formerly 
handled  real  estate  news  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  has 
joined  the  city  staff. 

George  W.  Tetherly,  business 
news  reporter  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  for  several  years, 
has  left  to  join  the  staff  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates  in  New  York 
City. 

Mae  Blackard  has  resigned 
from  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  women’s  department. 

Jeffrey  Howes,  son  of  Roycb 
Howes,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  editorial  writer,  has  joined 
the  staff. 

Howard  Larkin,  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  has  left  the  paper  to  open  a 
dairy  farm. 

Paul  Barton,  who  was  political 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  when  he  en¬ 


listed  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1941,  has  returned  to  the  paper  as 
reporter.  After  leaving  the  service 
as  a  major  in  1945,  he  taught  at 
the  University  of  Washington  and 
was  part-time  sports  writer  for 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

Bill  Kennedy,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express  reporter,  has 
been  assigned  to  write  a  local 
column. 

James  McConkey  has  left  his 
general  assignment  job  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Robert  Madigan  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  has  returned  to  his  job  after 
a  tour  of  Europe. 

Lloyd  Northard,  formerly  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  sports 
department,  has  switched  to  the 
United  Press  Detroit  bureau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Hammer 
are  parents  of  a  new  son,  Stephen 
Charles.  Mr.  Hammer  is  a  copy 
reader  at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Christy  Fox,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  society  editor  who 
took  a  leave  last  year,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  write  a  society  column. 

Jim  Healy,  Acme  photog  in  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau,  left  on  a 
Korean  assignment  May  14. 

Sam  Radak,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Radak  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter  born  recently. 

Murray  Powers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  has  been  named  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  the  Kent  State 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
where  he  has  been  a  lecturer. 

Joe  Brooks,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram,  has  joined  the  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Ed  Semprini,  sports  editor  of 
the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  has  left  to  take  a  position 
with  the  public  relations  depart- 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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ment  of  Western  Electric  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  his  boyhood  home. 

He  has  been  succeeded  on  the 
Standard-Times  by  Craig  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  who 
did  graduate  work  in  journalism  at 
Boston  University  and  who  also 
has  worked  on  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

Herald. 

Charles  S.  McDonald,  Jr.,  a 
University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism  graduate  and  a  reporter 
for  the  last  year  with  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News-Review,  has 
joined  the  Portland,  Ore.,  United 
Press  bureau. 

Duncan  Baumann,  who  was  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  personnel  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  wv,wv  rtn 

Vern  Mabry  was  made  first  assis-  ures  of  the 

tant  city  editor  and  George  Kil-  business  for  tl 

lenberg  was  named  second  assis-  same  period  i 

tant  city  editor.  Don  Hesse  was  This  amazing 

promoted  to  editorial  cartoonist.  buy  while  coo 

Gordon  Langley  Hall,  former-  to  full  eo 

ly  a  general  reporter  and  art  fea-  AND  HERE  1 

tore  writer  for  the  Winnipeg  FIND  IMTOI 

(Man.)  Free  Press  and  the  Brigh-  „  .  -l 

m  (Eng.)  W«kl, 

News,  has  been  appointed  society  population  an 

editor  of  the  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  mqRE  C 

Moil. 

Jim  Fox  has  moved  from  the  Finally-i-just 
rim  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  to  the  copydesk  of  the  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch.  ’ 

Orland  Dodson  has  resigned 
from  a  copydesk  job  on  the  Hous-  . 

ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle  to  become 
news  editor  of  a  radio  station  in 
Galveston,  Tex.  ^ 

_ 

Wedding'Bells 

William  C.  Ferguson,  sports  It. 
writer  for  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  *2? 
Eagle-Tribune,  to  Miss  Claire  M.  UQ 
Donahue,  recently. 

Miss  Jacquelyn  Groce,  for  the 
last  SIX  years  secretary  to  R.  H.  (nK 

Carson,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  w® 

Observer,  and  Muthuel  Alex  ; 

McDuffie,  former  sports  reporter  ^  1 

for  the  same  paper  May  11.  ' 

Paul  P.  Dowling,  member  of  ^ 

the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  sports  . 

staff  until  recently  recalled  to  serv-  _ 

ice  in  the  Navy,  to  Miss  Barbara  ~  f  *' 

A.  Fitzgerald. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hogg  Riley, 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  society 
editor,  to  Theodore  Sweeney,  De¬ 
troit  business  executive. 

Mrs.  Sheldon's  Will 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.— Mrs.  Isa- 
wlla  M.  Sheldon,  president  of  the 
Jamestown  Newspaper  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jamestown  Post-Jour- 
ool,  left  an  estate  nominally  val- 
**d  at  more  than  $10,000  each  in 
teal  and  personal  property,  accord- 
■ng  to  the  terms  of  her  w^l.  Ex- 
for  some  diaritable  bequests, 
we  bulk  of  the  estate  goes  to  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Ludwig. 

“d  a  son,  Ralph  C.  Sheldon,  Jr. 
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UHSCRAMBIE  THESE  LETTERS  AND 
YOU  HAVE  A  $322,894,239 
MARKET! 

To  mix  Topeka  up  with  Kansas  is  merely  to 
reflect  the  business  tempo  of  a  great  State  and  a 
great  Market.  The  two  are  not  divisible. 

And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  ij  that,  mon^ 
after  month,  year  after  year,  these  economic 
"jumps”  seem  to  be  one  of  the  primary  factors 
of  an  over  100,000  Topeka  Market.  That’s  what 
makes  it  significant — we  keep  gettin’  better  and 
better. 

Here’s  a  sample: — ^Topeka’s  business  volume 
zoomed  to  an  all-time  high  of  $322,894,239  the 
first  quarter  of  1951,  averaging  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  PER  MONTH.  'Die  authenticated  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Topeka  Clearing-house  report^ 
business  for  the  first  three  months  exceeded  the 
same  period  in  1950  by  more  than  $52,000,000. 
'This  amazing  record  is  attributed  to  a  rush  to 
buy  while  commodities  were  in  full  production 
and  to  full  employment  at  higher  wages. 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  SPACE  BUYERS  WILL 
FB^^D  IMPORTANT— 

Contributing  causes  to  the  exceptionally  heavy 
volume  were  the  general  increase  in  the  city’s 
population  and  MORE  MONEY  with  which  to 
buy  MORE  COMMODITIES. 

Finally — just  to  make  the  picture  complete — 
Topelm’s  total  business  volume  for  1950  was 
$1,126,373,828,  an  increase  of  more  than  $18,- 
000,000  over  the  previous  high  record. 


Ms 


it 


Great  farin.s — a  growing  21,000  of  them 
— with  bulging  silos  and  wealth-producing 
acreages — have  always  been  a  Topeka 
21 -Drive-In-County  source  of  buying 
ixjwer.  They  are  shrewdly  operated  by 
believers  in  modern  methods.  Wheat 
bicmms  as  an  eternal  flower  of  prosperity. 

'  And  within  the  Topeka  area,  there  are 
many,  many  industries — more  coming  in 
— higher  wages  being  paid.  One  firm 
alone  paid  over  $4,314,600  to  its  employees 
in  a  single  year. 

It  is  an  ALERT  area — and  only  alert 
newspapers  win  readership.  These  two 
mediums  of  popular  acclaim  are  eagerly 


sought,  local -wise.  State-wide. 


^ (Morning  and  Sunday) 

The  Topeka  State  Journal 


.A,.,/  //,.  t  f 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represented  8y  The  Copper  Publications  Inc 
NV/i  YORK  --  CHICAGO  -  KANSAS  City  MO  -  SAN  f-PANCiSCO 


I  — companies  merged  into  Transcon-  ing  and  a  part  of  formulating  two-week  all-expenses  paid  coast- 

TWA'S  Ad  Program  tinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  on  advertising  strategy.  “Road  to-coast  tour. 

t  P/1  i  n  11  October  1,  1930;  early  last  year,  shows,”  he  concluded,  “are  devel-  “Since  most  of  the  group  had 
!  P^se  11  became  known  as  Trans  oped  for  the  purpose  of  showing  never  visited  the  U.  S.,”  Mr. 

\  of  financial  assistance  thev  can  World  Airlines,  Inc.  the  entire  direct  sales  organiza-  Gilmore  said,  “the  background 

i  cive  an  aeent  Pickinc  un  the  tab  growing  up  period  the  tion  what  we  are  doing  advertis-  material  obtained  and  the  miscon- 

^  on  co-on  aHs  is  one  of  the  thinos  airline,  along  with  the  air  trans-  ingwise  along  with  the  results  we  ceptions  of  America  that  were 


I 


V  on  co-on  oHc  .'c  one  of  the  thinec  airliue,  aloHg  witti  tuc  air  trans-  ingwise  aiong  wiin  me  results  we  ceptions  ot  America  mat  were 
f  omla^  POrtation  industry,  has  learned  expect  to  attain.”  corrected  by  personal  observation 

1  But  while  the  airlines  are  thus  ?PPreciate  the  power  and  flex-  Public  Relations  should  go  a  long  way  toward 

J  prevented  from  contributing  to-  advertising.  addition  to  its  aggressive  ad-  m 

f  wards  agents’  space  costs,  TWA  week,  TWA  president  Da-  vertising  and  sales  policies,  Trans  State  Department  official  put  it  at 

^  does  the  next  best  thing  by  *t  up  like  this:  World  maintains  a  streamlined  Ii,®  . 

^  supplying  them  with  mats,  art  .  transportation  itself,  public  relations  program.  Under  Washington,  D.  C.,  This  is  a 

1  _  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  cf  „..h.  great  public  relations  enterprise, 


f  work,  and  suggested  copy.  Most  I)®  Editor  &  Publisher,  Gordon  Gilmore,  director’  of  pub-  S^at  P“Wic  r^ions  enterpri*, 

1  of  these  ads  are  built  around  newspaper  advertising  offers  flex-  relations,  TWA’s  program  is 


the  tour  promotions  to  Europe  1" ,.‘‘’®  founded  on ’a  concept  of  service  United  States  of  America.’” 

^r,A  ii...  i.:„  i.™i  transportation  that  makes  it  ideal-  ..r.^  r.c«,cr.Qncrc  in  On  all  of  these  press  flights 


and  refer  the  reader  to  his  local  |^■ans[wrtatlon  that  makes  it  ideal-  jq  newsmen  and  newspapers  in  Un  ml  of  these  press  flights 

travel  agent.  ly  adaptable  to  this  industry,  a.^isting  them  to  gather  news  pans  World  picks  up  the  check. 

irJ  M  A.I  Schedules  and  departure  times  ^^out  the  airline  and  aviation  in  ^ut  feels  that  the  c^t  m  trans- 

Poreign  Newspaper  Ads  vary  for  every  community  on  the  o^ncr-ii  portation,  hotels,  food  and  enter- 

'rwTA  _ i _ _ u-  T\i7A  _ _ u„- _ .--o  ficiicidi.  .-o 


TWA  operates  numerous  flights  TWA  system;  air  travel  bargains  According  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  fu'uui«uf>  “well  worth  it.” 


to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  with  the  seasons.  ^  ^  TWA  operates  PR  offices  in  1 3  In  addition  to  these  press 

in  its  advertising  in  the  foreign  Newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  principal  cities  here  and  abroad,  flights,  TWA  annually  sponsors  a 
press  follows  about  the  same  ba-  Damon  concluded,  offers  a  quick,  each  staffed  by  former  newspaper  competition  for  the  best  newspa- 

^  sic  philosophy  as  is  found  behind  effective  means  of  getting  this  ^vith  news  train-  per  stories  and  pictures  on  com- 

<,  its  domestic  newspaper  ads.  This  message  to  the  public  as  well  as  jj^g  “puHy  80%  of  their  work,”  mercial  aviation.  Winners  receive 

1-  foreign-market  advertising  is  telling  the  broader  over-all  bene-  Gilmore,  “is  at  the  ser-  cash  awards,  trophies,  and  a 

handled  for  TWA  by  Mather  &  fits  of  traveling  by  air.”  ^.jly  desks;  digging  up  weekend  vacation  at  top  Arizona 

Crowther,  London,  England,  ad  Sales  ‘Calls  Shots’  facts,  providing  pictures  of  arriv-  resort  hotels. 

I  agency.  TWA’s  sales  department,  under  ing  and  departing  celebrities.  We  “Plugging  TWA  is  not  neces- 

•  ^'^ut  40%  of  our  total  for-  director  of  sales  Fullerton,  “calls  attempt  to  avoid  turning  out  sary  to  success  in  this  competi- 

eign  ad  budget  goes  into  news-  j^e  shots”  and  the  ad  department  purely  ‘pufF  copy;  never  attempt  tion,”  says  Mr.  Gilmore.  “In  fact, 

papers,  said  Mr.  DeLong.  “But  develops  and  directs  the  cam-  to  suppress  or  disguise  bad  news,  stories  about  our  principal  com- 

thats  because  there  are  no  na-  paigns  to  obtain  the  goals  estab-  In  thfe  case  of  airplane  mishaps,  petitors  have  won  as  often  as 

tional  magazines  or  radio  and  tv  ijshed  by  the  sales  department,  we  try  to  see  that  the  facts  are  not.”^ 

as  we  know  them  in  this  country.  Closest  possible  liaison  ii  main-  made  known  on  the  theory  that  This  annual  competition  has 
New  Routes  Add  Ads  tained  between  the  two  depart-  actual  facts  are  usually  less  dam-  been  running  for  14  years;  is 

Each  time  new  foreign  or  do-  beginning  at  the  policy-  aging  than  unfounded  rumors.”  judged  ^ 

t  mectir  rniifps  nrp  aranfoH  Viu  th..  making  level  and  Continuing  down  Press  FliEhts  outside  IWA.  in  past  years,  tnese 

.1  .  °  through  actual  use  of  the  adver-  t  u  r  «  i  judges  have  included  Frank  Mott, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  air-  ‘“rougn  aciuai  use  or  me  aover  jjj  belief  that  international  T<Mirn->ikm 


Each  time  new  foreign  or  do-  beginning  at  the  policy-  aging  than  unfounded  rumors.”  judged  ^ 

t  rniifps  nrp  aranfoH  Viu  th..  making  level  and  Continuing  down  Press  FliEhts  outside  IWA.  in  past  years,  tnese 

.1  .  °  through  actual  use  of  the  adver-  t  u  r  «  i  judges  have  included  Frank  Mott, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  the  air-  £ng®matte?  prScSd  I"  international  School  of  Journalism, 

ine  adds  ads  to  Its  media  sched-  „plai  Mr  understanding  is  necessary  to  the  University,  Bruce  Bar- 

ule.  Last  July,  for  example,  the  _  sai^men,  explained  tvir.  welfare  of  international  air  travel,  F^u/Vr  itr 

CAB  added  London,  England,  ^,V  ®^°^.  .n^nke  extensive  use  of  newspapers  are  a  “great”  ’  -n.  V 

i  and  Frankfurt,  Germany,  to  j  advertising  material.  We  have  nie<jjia  for  helping  understanding,  Outlook 

<  TWA’s  international  route  certi-  developed,  through  our  sales  pro-  y^A  experimented  a  year  ago  by  The  present  outlook  for  do- 

ficate.  Service  to  Milan,  Italy,  *^ofion  department,  a  romprehen-  joking  a  group  of  35  American  mestic  airline  traffic  in  1951,  ac- 

also  was  added  during  the  year.  sales  educational  program  g^jitors,  columnists  and  writers  to  cording  to  TWA’s  top  echelons, 

In  November,  all  TWA  interna-  ®  *^”® .  principal  gprope  for  a  two-week  tour,  with  appears  favorable;  the  trend  in 

■  tional  schedules  were  operated  objectives  the  eduction  and  fa-  stop-overs  in  Ireland,  France,  international  traffic,  because  of  its 

with  Constellation  aircraft  and  7r^  salesmen  Milan,  Rome,  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  sensitivity  to  developments  abroad, 

the  airline  introduced  “Ambassa-  '^“h  their  advertising  tools  and  “Principally,”  said  Mr.  Gilmore,  is  more  difficult  to  foresee  but 
f  dor”  flights  to  London  and  Paris,  •  ,  »  .u  *  “this  press  flight  was  to  cover  has  started  well  in  1951. 

:  operating  non-stop  from  New  ^ullerton  Pomts  out  tn^at  Holy  Year  activities,  but  it  Barring  all-out  war.  Tram 


!  In  the  Domestic  Division,  ser-  available  advertisffig  material,  Pope  Pius,  interviews  to  do  their  part  in  keeping  TWA  s 

J  vice  to  Marion,  Ohio,  was  inaug-  >ticludmg  reprints  of  TWA  s  news-  arranged  by  TWA  with  sales  engines  warmed  up. 

!  urated,  and  that  to  Springfield,  P^P®*"  heads  of  states,  including  Franco  ■ 


'■  Ohio,  and  Richmond,  Ind.,  dis-  Sales  Portfolio  of  Spain,  President  Carmona  of  Airlinpa*  ^nrina 

I  continued.  Service  improvements  To  accomplish  this  the  airline  Portugal,  Count  Sforza,  Italian  i  ^  jT^cno/ 

»  included  the  institution  of  trans-  has  developed  a  sales  promotion  foreign  minister,  and  U.  S.  Am-  V GCOtlOn  SqIgS  Up  60  /o 

*  crmtinental  Constellation  sky-  portfolio  which  catalogs  all  ad  bassadors  in  cities  enroute.”  Miami,  Fla. — Sales  of  National 

a  coach  service;  inauguration  of  material  available,  and  feels  it  is  PR  director  Gilmore  says  this  Airlines’  packaged  vacations  are 
;  tran^ntinental  DC -4  all -cargo  “the  outstanding  work  of  its  kind  initial  press  flight  was  so  sue-  up  60%  this  spring  over  the 
j  service;  and  extension  of  Connie  in  the  industry  and  is  producing  cessful  that  another  was  flown  same  period  last  year,  according 
I  standard  fare  service.  the  maximum  use  of  advertising  last  October  to  England,  Ger-  to  Walter  Sternberg,  vicepresident 

A  All  these  improvements  and  material  by  the  direct  sales  or-  many,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Italy  in  charge  of  sales. 

t  changes  by  TWA  constituted  sell-  ganization.”  and  France.  A  highli^t  of  this  National,  which  spends  90%  of 

_  ing  points  and  TWA  exploited  Mr.  Fullerton  further  explains  tour,  he  added,  was  a  meeting  an  estimated  $750,000  ad  bud^t 
.  them  for  all  they  were  worth  in,  that  the  TWA  salesman  is  trained  with  King  Paul  and  Queen  Fred-  in  14  newspapers  in  four  major 

•  its  foreign  and  domestic  adver-  by  his  district  sales  manager  to  erika  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  eastern  markets  (E&P,  April  14, 

,  tising.  use  advertising  sales  too'ls  to  the  Athens,  where  Paul  proclaimed  page  14),  reports  that  in  the  New 

V  Quarter-Century  Old  fullest  degree.  This  is  accom-  1951  as  the  Greek  Homecoming  York  area  sales  of  its  “Piggy 


r  TWA  has  moved  a  long  way  plished  through  the  medium  of  year.  Bank”  vacations  have  already 

I  from  its  beginnings  as  the  Los  lectures  and  meetings  which  stress  Works  Two  Ways  reached  50%  of  the  total  number 

«  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  City  mail  the  tremendous  support  that  ad-  IWA’s  press  flights  work  two  sold  during  the  entire  season  last 
J  flight.  That  route  was  flown  by  vertising  gives  the  direct  selling  ways.  Encouraged  by  the  enthusi-  year.  More  than  5,600  inquiries 

>  Western  Air  Express,  established  effort.  asm  of  U.  S.  newsmen,  the  air-  about  the  vacation  program  have 

j  in  1925.  WAE  was  one  of  TWA’s  Road  Shows  line  undertook  an  even  more  am-  been  received. 

,  four  parent  companies.  The  other  This  training,  says  Mr.  Fuller-  bitious  press  flight  last  month.  National’s  interchange  agree- 
H  three:  Standard  Airlines,  Mad-  ton,  starts  at  the  level  of  the  It  gathered  33  newspapermen  ments  with  Capital  Airlines  have 

»  dux  Air  Lines  and  Trancontinent-  regional  director  of  sales,  who  is  from  14  foreign  countries;  upped  “Piggy  Bank”  vacations  m 

al  Air  Transport.  These  four  a  part  of  advertising  policy-mak-  brought  them  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  Mid-West  cities. 
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PROMOTION 

Classified  Advertising 
Merits  Better  Promotion 


“A  newspaper,”  the  report  has 
as  its  basic  theme,  “must  succeed 
as  a  newspaper  before  it  can  func¬ 
tion  as  an  advertising  medium.”  It 
seems  to  us  that,  taking  the  first 
part  of  this  theme  alone,  there  is 
material  in  this  report  that  would 
make  an  excellent  report  to  read¬ 
ers. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  rarely  been 
given  the  play  its  importance  war¬ 
rants  in  the  general  promotion 
done  by  newspapers. 

Newspapers  make  much,  in  the 
general  field,  and  in  their  local 
retail  field,  of  their  leadership  in 
various  categories  and  classifica¬ 
tions  of  linage,  yet  rarely  do  they 
brag  to  the  national  advertiser 
about  their  leadership  in  classified 
advertising. 

Can  it  be  that  newspapers,  or 
advertising  directors,  or  promotion 
managers,  look  down  their  noses 
at  classified?  Certainly  the  news¬ 
papers  don’t  look  down  their  noses 
at  the  revenue  classified  brings  in, 
good  hard  cash  in  the  till. 

Can  it  be  that  they  regard  classi¬ 
fied,  back  of  the  paper  stuff,  as  a 
poor  relation  who  ought  not  to  be 
trotted  out  for  display  to  such  im¬ 
portant  folk  as  national  advertis¬ 
ers? 

If  this  be  so,  then  fie  upon  such 
attitudes!  Classified  advertising,  to 
be  trite  but  truthful  about  it,  is 
what  it  has  so  aptly  been  called, 
the  “people’s”  advertising.  If  your 
paper  carries  a  lot  of  classified,  it 
is  serving  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot 
of  families;  it  is  a  part  of  their 
lives  and  their  living.  And  what 
better  story  can  you  tell  a  national 
advertiser  than  th^t  your  paper 
is  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
families  in  your  community? 

Of  course,  individual  families 
and  their  members  are  not  the 
only  ones  served  by  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Many  merchants  use  it 
with  profit,  and  read  it  with  profit. 
And  so  do  many  large  employers, 
many  national  advertisers,  if  you 
please. 

What  brings  these  remarks  up 
front  this  week  is  consideration  of 
tte  tight  and  tightening  manpower 
situation  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
general  over  the  country.  Many 
large  employers  are  making  good 
use  of  classified  advertising  to  help 
them  solve  current  manpower 
problems.  Many  need  help  and 
guidance  in  this  direction,  and 
herein  lies  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  immediate  classified  linage,  but 
for  a  service  to  large  advertisers 
which  may  well  be  remembered 
when  larger  and  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  schedules  are  being  made 
up. 

Currently,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  doing  a  smart  promo¬ 
tional  }ob  among  large  employers, 
selling  them  the  idea  that  classified 
advertising  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
can  help  solve  their  manpower 
problems.  At  the  same  time  to  as¬ 
sure  that  help  wanted  ads  in  the 
paper  get  read  by  a  wider  audi¬ 


ence,  it  is  doing  a  large  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  its  help  wanted  columns  to 
new  readers.  It  is  using  radio,  car 
cards,  and  a  reprint  lob  Bulletin 
distribution  to  win  new  readers. 

In  the  mails,  now,  too,  is  a  fold¬ 
er  addressed  to  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tisers  showing  them  specifically 
how  this  promotion  is  helping  find 
the  manpower  they  need. 

In  the  same  market,  the  New 
York  Times  is  building  new  au¬ 
dience  for  its  classified  pages  by  a 
campaign  of  small  ads  run  daily  in 
other  newspapers  in  the  city. 

In  this  teld,  too,  Howard  Par¬ 
ish  has  come  through  with  what 
looks  like  an  excellent  promotion 
to  build  classified  business  among 
commercial  accounts.  It  is  a  small 
folder  designed  for  monthly  mail¬ 
ing  titled  “Clicking  with  Classi¬ 
fied.”  Each  folder  collects  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  classified  result  stories,  case 
histories,  etc.,  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  presents  them  in 
sprightly  and  highly  readable  para¬ 
graphs,  with  clever  and  entertain¬ 
ing  cartoons  to  please  the  eye  and 
enliven  the  folder. 

“Clicking  with  Classified”  starts 
its  second  year  in  June,  and  al¬ 
ready  it  is  l^ing  used  with  success 
by  many  newspapers  over  the 
country,  who  adapt  it  to  their  lo¬ 
cal  use  by  imprinting  their  names. 

Classified  advertising  is  one  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  our 
newspapers.  It  is  unique,  too;  rare¬ 
ly  do  you  find  the  service  rendered 
by  any  other  medium.  Why  then, 
as  so  many  classified  managers 
ask  us,  don’t  newspapers  promote 
their  classified  linage  more  in  their 
general  promotion? 

15- Year  Report 

It’s  an  old  gripe  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  that  newspapers  try  to  sell 
others  the  idea  of  making  an  an¬ 
nual  report,  and  publishing  it,  but 
rarely  do  it  themselves.  It’s  the 
old  business  of  don’t  do  as  I  do, 
just  do  as  I  say. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  how¬ 
ever,  does  as  it  says.  In  the  mails 
now  to  agencies  and  advertisers 
throughout  the  country  is  a  fine 
20-page  booklet  that  gives  the 
newspaper’s  annual  report  for 
1950,  and  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  15-year  period  is  chosen  be¬ 
cause  that  is  how  long  the  Annen- 
bergs  have  had  the  Inquirer. 

This  is  an  excellent  report,  but 
a  limited  one.  It  is  specifically  a 
report  to  advertisers,  and  shows 
them,  in  charts,  maps,  and  text, 
the  progress  the  Inquirer  has  made 
in  the  past  15  years  in  advertising 
linage,  circulation,  editorial  cover¬ 
age,  public  service,  market  infor¬ 
mation  service,  etc. 


Fresh  Air 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  con¬ 
tinuing  public  services  rendered  its 
community  by  any  newspaper  is 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  fund  this  year  celebrates  its 
75th  anniversary  of  providing  fresh 
air  vacations  for  New  York’s  un¬ 
derprivileged  children. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  fund  is  seeking  to  raise  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  used  to  develop  1,000 
acres  of  country  land  left  it  some 
years  ago.  The  campaign  started 
this  week.  If  you  are  interested 
in  public  service  ventures  of  this 
kind,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
beautiful  booklet  the  fund  has  pub¬ 
lished  for  this  campaign  titled  “75 
Years  of  Fresh  Air.” 

The  New  York  newspapers  are 
rather  generous  with  their  support 
of  a  competitor  newspaper’s  proj¬ 
ect.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  projects  Le- 
Roy  Newmyer  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  had  in  mind  when  he  urged 
that  all  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  pitch  in  and,  as  a  general  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  newspapers,  give 
publicity  to  public  service  projects 
of  individual  newspapers. 

In  the  Bag 

This  is  by  way  of  being  a  rather 
late  report,  but  if  you  haven’t  seen 
this  year’s  Yearbook  issued  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  by  all  means  try  to 
get  a  copy.  It’s  practically  a  must 
for  the  enterprising  and  informed 
newspaper  promotion  man  or 
woman.  It  contains  articles  and 
reports  covering  every  phase  of 
newspaper  promotion,  and  is  as 
good  and  as  up-to-the-minute  a 
text  as  can  be  found.  Frank 
Knight,  NNPA  secretary.  Charles¬ 
ton  (West  Va.)  Gazette,  or  Andy 
Hertel,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Year¬ 
book  editor,  can  probably  dig  out 
a  copy  for  you. 

*  «  * 

Weekend  Picture  Magazine, 
Montreal,  Canada,  is  finally  out 
with  a  formal  announcement  of  its 
first  publication  next  September  8. 
This  is  the  latest  of  the  weekend 
publications  developed  in  Canada 
with  unusual  success.  The  an¬ 
nouncement,  an  efficient  and  in¬ 
formative  folder,  shows  how  this 
supplement  will  cover  Canada  with 
800,000  families. 

*  « 

Cute  little  folder  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  has  a  Valentine 
flavor  to  it,  but  is  more  important 
than  its  “We  love  the  ladies”  title. 
It  reports  three  excellent  responses 
to  bmklet  and  information  offers, 
implying  that  the  ladies  love  the 
.P-G  too. 


ead 


MacArthur's  Speech 

Within  three  days  after  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  address  to  Congress, 
carriers  and  distributors  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  were  using  special  reprints 
of  the  address  as  a  timely  sales 
tool  on  their  routes.  Non-sub- 
scribecs  were  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  speech  they  had 
missed  in  the  newspaper,  with  the 
reminder  that  the  Commercial 
Appeal  will  bring  them  most  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  all  news  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  weeks  and  months  to 
come. 

GI  News  Notes 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Patriot-News  has  inaugurated  a 
“Servicemen’s  Weekly  Letter”  with 
local  news  in  capsule  form  for 
Central  Pennsylvania  GI’s  away 
from  home.  TTie  letter,  including 
illustration,  appears  as  part  of  the 
Sunday  paper  for  clipping  and 
mailing  to  men  in  the  service. 

Building  Foldet 

The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
has  issued  a  four-page  folder  en¬ 
titled  “This  Is  How  the  Day  is 
Published”  for  distribution  to  vis¬ 
itors.  The  promotion  piece  has 
12  illustrations  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
Day,  founded  on  July  2,  1881,  the 
day  before  President  Garfield  was 
shot. 

Ad-Writing  Contest 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  is 
conducting  an  Amateur  Ad-Writ¬ 
ing  Contest  with  $3,000  in  cash 
and  merchandise  as  prizes.  Ads 
may  be  submitted  for  any  or  all 
of  the  firms  participating  in  the 
contest.  Fancy  art  work  and  lay-, 
out  count  for  naught — it’s  the  best 
ideas  that  win. 

■ 

Oregonian  Names 
Millison  os  PM 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Richard  K. 
Millison  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  promotion  and  research 
for  the  Oregonian,  according  to 
M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Millison,  who  succeeds 
George  P.  Griffis,  now  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  Pacific  National  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  assistant 
promotion  manager  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  two  years.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Oregonian  he  was  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Knollin  Advertising 
agency  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  a 
former  west  coast  editor  for  Fair- 
child  Publications. 

■ 

175  Mother's  Day  Cuts 

Scranton,  Pa. — ^The  Mother's 
Day  feature  in  the  Sunday  Scran- 
tonian  contained  more  than  173 
cuts  showing  450  mothers  and 
children,  reports  Mrs.  J.  Harold 
Brislin,  society  editor. 
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NANA-Bell  Sign  Mao’s 
Aide,  Moody,  Allen 


By  Jane  McMoster 

{  Hsiao  Ying  and  her  husband, 

■  Chi-hwa,  joined  in  activities  of  the 
Communist  regime  as  a  means  of 
whipping  Japan,  stayed  on  after¬ 
wards  as  party  comrades. 

For  their  work  directing  a  school 
at  Ansai,  the  comrades  received 
plaudits  from  both  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  second-in-command.  Min¬ 
ister  of  Organization  Liu  Shao-chi. 

^  Liu’s  praise  for  Hsiao  at  that  time 
I  was  a  little  more  than  officialdom 
<  required.  The  admiring  glances  of 
the  man  considered  Mao’s  most 
likely  successor,  were  those  of  an 
aspiring  red-blooded  bachelor  for 
a  pretty  girl. 

Liu’s  romantic  yen  was  to  have 
profound  effects  on  the  life  of 
Hsiao  and  her  husband.  She  was 
called  to  a  post  at  the  Politburo 
as  secretary  to  Mao-Tse-tung;  her 
!  husband  was  transferred  to  the 
Northeast  and  could  see  her  only 
once  in  three  months. 

At  the  Politburo,  Hsiao  saw 
many  of  the  important  Mao  docu¬ 
ments;  learned  of  the  Red  leader’s 
private  life.  (Mao  had  a  gleam 
in  his  eye  for  two  nurses,  and 
“cultural  personages”  of  the  fair 
sex.  His  young,  third  wife  had  a 
.  romantic  attachment  for  Mao’s 
(  grown  son,  born  of  the  first  mar- 
I  riage.)  Liu  made  advances  to 
Hsiao,  was  repulsed. 

Any  resemblance  to  what  Holly¬ 
wood  might  dream  up  is  purely 
coincidental.  “I  Was  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  Secretary”  is  the  tragic  mod¬ 
ern-day  counterpart  of  King 
David’s  sending  Uriah  to  the  front- 
I  lines  to  die — so  David  might  have 
Bathsheba.  But  the  Red  Commie 


treatment  is  torture — or,  as  the 
comrades  jffirase  it,  the  “tidying- 
up”  treatment. 

The  story  is  offered  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  six  articles  of  1,000  words 
each  by  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  Arrangements  for 
the  series,  which  will  beat  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  John  Day  book,  were 
made  by  Ernest  Cuneo,  new 
NANA  president. 

Incidentally,  no  picture  of  Hsiao 
accompanies  the  articles.  She  fled 
to  Macao  and  is  now  in  hiding. 
A  picture,  she  fears,  might  tell  the 
Commies  too  much. 

*  *  * 

Nana’s  affiliate.  Bell  Syndicate, 
had  lined  up  two  new  features  this 
week.  George  E.  Allen,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Bennett  Cerf,  has  been  signed 
for  a  continuing  three-a-week  col¬ 
umn,  entitled  “His  Favorite  Story.” 

Mr.  Allen,  who  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  make  even 
U.  S.  presidents  laugh  (and  we 
suspect  that’s  quite  a  feat  these 
days)  uses  for  his  column  yarns 
spun  to  him  by  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ers.  His  twice-told  tales  spring  from 
the  philosophy  that  to  know  a 
man,  it  helps  to  know  his  idea  of 
humor. 

Stories  average  350-400  words 
each. 

Mr.  Allen  authored  “Presidents 
Who  Have  Known  Me,”  which 
Bell  syndicated. 

*  * 

Senator  Blair  Moody,  former 
newspaperman  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  «f 
late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
was  signed  on  by  Bell  for  a  week¬ 


3  in  1  shine! 

ize  package,  gives  high  gloss  to  the  sports  pages, 
ds  sparkle  and  scintillation,  saves  local  reporters’ 
otwork,  makes  leather  last  longer,  wears  well  with  readers . . . 

Sports  Special 

■^9^——  raps  up  three  national  top-notchers,  with  more  male 
■pr*  followers  than  a  fan  dancers’  convention . . .  Jimmy  Powers, 
’owerhouse,”  tightly  packed  with  short  items,  amusing,  interesting 
i . . .  Stan  Smith,  “Woods  and  Waters,”  well-written  rod  and  gun  news, 
'i  for  he-man  hunters,  sports  fishermen,  fresh  and  salt . . .  Arch  Ward, 
“In  the  Wake  of  the  News,”  breezy  comments,  humor,  epigrams, 
contributors’  quips . . .  available  in  a  single  package,  at  a  special 
imbination  rate!  Spring  tonic  for  circulation— works  all  year  round! 
For  proofs,  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 
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ly  column  (week-end  release)  on 
national  and  international  affairs. 

The  first  column  (on  the  Mac- 
Arthur  controversy  naturally)  ap¬ 
peared  May  12-13  in  a  list  of  pa¬ 
pers  including  the  Detroit  News, 
for  which  Sen.  Moody  was  former¬ 
ly  Washington  correspondent;  the 
Washington  Star,  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Post-Hall  Offers 
Child  Behavior  Column 

The  Gesell  Institute  of  Child 
Development,  New  Haven,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Clinic  of  Child  De¬ 
velopment  at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  doesn’t  go  in 
for  routine  movies.  It  goes  in  for 
child  behavior  films  and  has  some 
interesting  experiences  with  its 
“actors.” 

Once  making  a  film  out  of  town 
where  the  babies  were  not  familiar 
to  the  staff,  “we  had  to  pick  out 
our  baby  actors  when  they  were 
only  four  weeks  of  age,  anticipat¬ 
ing  they  would  develop  ‘according 
to  schedule.’  Sure  enough  came  28 
weeks  of  age  and  our  child  star, 
even  as  the  script  directed,  picked 
up  the  one-inch  red  block  which 
we  placed  before  him,  banged  it 
on  the  table  top,  put  it  into  his 
mouth,  then  neatly  transferred  it 
from  hand  to  hand.  ‘My  God. 
He’s  been  reading  the  script!’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  surprised  cameraman.” 

This  little  vignette  is  from  a  new 
five-a-week  column  on  child  be¬ 
havior  to  be  offered  by  Post-Hall 
Syndicate  in  June.  Presenting 
findings  of  40-odd  years  of  clinical 
observation  of  1,000’s  of  normal 
children,  the  column  is  written 
readably  by  Frances  L.  Ilg,  M.D., 
acting  director  of  the  clinic,  and 
Louise  Bates  Ames,  PhD,  research 
associate.  Consultant  on  the  col¬ 
umn  is  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  teacher, 
clinician  and  research  scientist  who 
founded  the  famed  Yale  clinic  in 
1911  and  served  as  its  director  un¬ 
til  1948. 

Parents  may  find  considerable 
solace  in  the  column.  Drs.  Ilg  and 
Ames  call  the  maxim,  “There  are 
no  problem  children,  only  prob¬ 
lem  parents,”  tommyrot.  But  in 
350-400  words  a  day  the  authors 
also  point  up  parental  responsi¬ 
bility.  “All  too  often  parental 
standards  represent  merely  their 
own  desires  rather  than  reasonable 
expectations.  .  .  .” 

The  writers,  who  speak  for  the 
clinic  rather  than  as  individuals, 
will  realize  no  personal  gain  from 
the  column;  the  money  they  re¬ 
ceive  will  go  to  develop  the  non¬ 
profit  clinic. 

Incidentally,  the  clinic’s  films 
will  be  available  to  newspapers  for 
promotion  purposes.  Parent  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  meetings  would  be 
a  likely  showplace. 

Women's  News  Service 
Oilers  4  Features 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
founding  of  Women’s  National 
News  Service  in  early  1946,  it 
will  sell  features  individually,  k 
was  announced  this  week. 


MAN  AND  BOY  how  those 
crowds  gather  ’round  Herh  Swed 
at  the  Milwaukee  Scout-O-Ranu! 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  sponsored 
the  appearance  of  the  “Try  If 
man  who  gave  out  prizes  and 
autographed  drawings  of  his  syn¬ 
dicated  feature. 

The  new  method  of  sales  ties  is 
with  a  change  in  sales  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  organization.  Formerly 
sales-agented  by  Bell,  WNNS  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  contract  with  En¬ 
terprising  Features,  New  York. 

The  four  features  available  as 
individual  buys  include  three  that 
have  been  tested  in  the  regular 
service.  One,  “Dollars  and  Sense," 
by  Staff  Reporter  Milton  Amsel  is 
a  consumer’s  review  which  reduces 
the  big  news  of  the  week  to  family- 
purse  terms.  Started  out  quietly 
about  three  months  ago,  it  got 
immediate  acceptance  with  News 
Service  clients. 

Other  features  available  are: 
Freda  Stern’s  fashion  column, 
which  reviews  clothes  from  the 
standpoints  of  practicability,  qual¬ 
ity  and  price  as  well  as  fashion; 
and  “Looking  Well,”  a  beauty  and 
health  column  that  sensibly  r^ 
lates  good  looks  to  such  homey 
problems  as  corns  and  calouses, 
and  teethstraightening. 

A  fourth  feature  is  a  weekly 
round-up  of  women’s  news. 

“This  new  move  doesn’t  mean 
we  consider  the  News  Service  less 
important,”  says  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Darnton,  co-director.  “We  are 
making  these  features  available 
primarily  for  the  smaller  papers." 
■ 

Classified  Service 
Unaffected  by  Fire 

Los  Angeles — It  took  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  classified  department  only 
two  hours  to  recover  from  a  fire 
that  wiped  out  their  quarters  in 
the  early  morning  hours  May  17- 

The  fire  raced  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
Examiner  building  in  less  than  19 
minutes,  burning  out  phones  and 
office  equipment.  No  records  were 
destroyed. 

Two  hours  after  the  fire  was 
out,  crews  from  the  Pacific  Tele 
phone  Co.  had  installed  new  lines 
and  equipment  and  ad  takers  were 
at  work  at  singed 'desks. 

Charles  W.  Horn,  CAM.  said 
all  calls  were  handled  promptly 
with  no  loss  of  time  “and  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  conduct  business  as 
usual.” 
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Prescription  for  increased  sales 


The  local  Neu’  England  druggist  is  also  an  advertising  man 


Sometimes  he’ll  run  as  much  as  a  full  page — sometimes  a  small  space 
ad  like  the  one  above.  But  always  he  uses  the  medium 
in  which  he  gets  results — his  local  New  England  newspaper. 


You  can  be  sure  he’ll  feature  his  faster  moving  items — 
the  brand-name  products  whose  popularity  has  come  about  through 
advertising.  He  gives  his  customers  what  they  want  .  .  .  and 
chances  are  that  they  want  what  they  sec  in  their  local  newspaper. 


The  New  England  retailer — be  he  druggist  or  grocer  or 
hardware  man — believes  in  local  New  England  newspaper 
advertising.  To  help  him — and  help  yourself — use  these  strong 
New  England  newspapers  .  .  .  the  finest  merchandisers  you’ll 
ever  meet. 


Sell  New  Englund  with  Newspapers 
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“Gjnstant  buyer  cultivation 
makes  sales . . .  and  for  newspapers 
that  means  consistent  use 

of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,” 

SAYS 

•  President.  STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 


One  of  the  well-known  newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  States,  Oscar  Stauffer,  as  you 
might  expect,  has  a  down-to-earth  promotion  philosophy.  He  says:  “Out  here  in  Kansas 
where  we  live  close  to  the  soil,  we  know  that  something  more  is  required  than  just  putting 
seed  in  the  ground.  A  publishing  business  also  must  be  constantly  tended  and  promoted 
if  it  is  to  flourish.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  constantly  use  Editor  &  Pvb- 
LisuER  to  tell  buyers  of  newspaper  space  about  our  growing  markets  because  it  has  done 
more  to  create  and  develop  advertising  for  newspapers  than  any  other  medium  I  know  of.” 
Mr.  Stauffer  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
His  newspapers  have  promoted  themselves  consistently  for  years  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  .  .  .  Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal,  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler,  Maryville  (Mo.)  Forum,  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight  &  Sun,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News  &  Star,  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail,  York  (Neb.) 
Daily  News-Times,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times,  and  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Democrat. 
Of  all  the  successful  promotion  formulas  evolved  by  man  since  the  very  beginning  of 
advertising,  there  is  none  more  sound,  more  proved  in  time  than  .  .  .  maximum  space  at 
the  greatest  possible  frequency  in  the  single  strongest  medium.  For  the  Stauffer  News¬ 
papers — and  for  your  newspaper — that  means  an  Editor  &  Publisher  program. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Realtors  Are  Advised 
Of  Advertising  Results 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghoxn 

CAM.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


Throughout  the  year,  all  over 
the  country,  we  hear  of  CAMs 
I  being  invited  to  address  real  estate 
board  meetings,  auto  trades,  civic 
clubs  and  the  sort.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  promotion  and  public 
relations.  That  is  the  reason 
ANCAM  maintains  a  speaking  bu¬ 
reau  and  relays  copies  of  talks  for 
more  extensive  use. 

A  typical  example  of  an  ef- 
'  fective  and  interesting  talk  is  one 
that  has  been  given  several  times 
to  real  estate  boards  by  Joseph 
H.  Hopkins,  CAM,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  The  following  excerpts 
are  taken  from  a  recent  one. 
They  can  be  applied  to  your  town 
or  city. 

“The  value  of  advertising  copy 
I  and  the  intelligent  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  helps  the  advertiser 
sell  more  goods  or  services  which 
enables  him  to  afford  increased 
advertising  allowances. 

Too  Mach  Abbreviation 
“Real  Estate  advertisers  make 
too  frequent  use  of  abbreviations. 
The  broker,  with  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  reads  abbreviations  with 
I  full  understanding,  the  reader 
’  loses  all  interest  and  you  have 
lost  a  customer.  Remember,  a 
'  six-line  ad  abbreviated  to  five  lines 
'  does  not  necessarily  save  one  line. 
It  may  waste  five  lines. 

“Advertisers  think  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  build  up  space  when  we 
I  speak  of  ‘glamorizing’  their  copy, 
j  A  poorly  written  ad  fails  to  bring 
results,  the  newspaper  is  blamed 
and  advertising  allowances  cut 
I^No  firm  can  increase  business  by 
I  cutting  down  advertising,  any  more 
than  by  cutting  their  own  sales 
staff.  When  inquiries  drop,  it  is 
:ime  to  check  on  the  advertising. 

“Advertising  is  an  emotional 
ippeal.  The  best  advertising  sells 
primarily  an  idea  that  hits  the 


prospect  in  the  emotional  center. 

“Sunkist  started  to  sell  acidosis 
instead  of  oranges.  Carnation 
stopped  selling  milk  and  sold 
healthy  babies.  Simmons  sold 
sleep  instead  of  beds.  Mazda 
sold  good  eyesight  instead  of 
bulbs.  Real  Estate  should  sell 
better  living  instead  of  brick 
homes. 

Glamorous  Copy 

“A  picture  of  better  living  re¬ 
quires  imaginative  phrases  .  .  . 
glamorous  words.  Landscaping 
becomes  a  ‘blue  spruce  at  the  front 
door.’  Modern  kitchen  becomes 
a  ‘sunlit  kitchen  with  handy  cabi¬ 
nets.’ 

“Use  natural  terms  and  let  the 
copy  picture  the  property.  It 
breaks  through  the  natural  barrier 
of  sales  resistance.  Increased  copy 
might  mean  a  better  position  on 
the  page.  Large  type  headlines 
attract  immediate  attention.  De¬ 
velop  an  unusual  signature  for 
identification  advantage. 

“We  sell  multiple  insertions  as 
a  better  trial  of  the  ad.  A  one¬ 
time  ad  is  a  guess  of  which  of 
the  seven  days  the  ad  will  pull. 
Readers  rarely  miss  an  ad  appear¬ 
ing  three  days  in  succession. 
Would  a  broker  put  a  ‘for  sale’ 
sign  on  a  property  for  one  day? 
Consecutive  insertions  produces 
results  and  lower  rates. 

“We  send  out  a  booklet  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  tips  for  writing  ads. 
Our  salespeople  are  equipped  with 
a  guide  broklet  of  discriptive 
words  and  phrases  for  all  major 
classifications.  We  spend  such 
promotion  money  to  help  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  increase  their  volume  of 
business.  We  give  scrapbooks  for 
Inquirer  ad  clippings  to  develop 
a  reference  to  past  successful  ads. 

“These  pointers  are  not  just 
ideas  dreamed  up  to  increase  lin- 
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age  figures.  They  are  proven 
factors  helpful  to  increasing  the 
advertiser’s  business.  This  in¬ 
creases  advertising  allowances  .  .  . 
more  advertising  .  .  .  for  more 
business,  etc.” 

Approaches  Rates 
From  the  Rear 

Following  the  recent  article 
concerning  Classified  rates,  we 
heard  from  Morton  J.  A.  McDon¬ 
ald,  CAM,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  had  the  following 
thoughts  to  contribute  because  as 
he  put  it,  “it  occurs  to  me  that 
we  start  from  the  wrong  end”: 

*  “My  circulation  is  X.  What 
should  my  rate  be? 

“Suppose  it  costs  $1  an  inch 
to  prtKiuce  your  paper.  You  run 
50-50  news  and  advertising. 
Every  inch  of  advertising  must 
pay  for  an  inch  of  news.  So,  all 
advertising  must  get  $2  an  inch 
to  pay  expenses. 

“A  newspaper  is,  financially,  a 
factory,  and  a  poor  investment  if 
it  doesn’t  pay  12%. 

“At  the  dangerously  low  margin 
of  10%  you  must  get  $2.20  an 
inch,  absolute  minimum.  Aver¬ 
aging  10%  on  the  whole  works, 
carrying  your  lowest  price  ads  at 
an  absolute  loss  is  gambling. 

“Display  is  measured  rule  to 
rule,  and  so  paid.  Classified  is 
different.  Headings,  cut  off  rules 
and  leading  to  justify  columns. 
The  higher  ad  count  the  more  cut¬ 
off  rules.  Don’t  believe  those  who 
say  they  hold  this  to  10%.  A 
conservative  paper  with  tight 
makeup  cannot  get  under  19%. 
Some,  to  produce  the  effect  of  vol¬ 
ume,  will  run  nearer  30%  with 
large  heads,  wide  rules.  So  let’s 
say  an  average  of  20%  water. 

“20%  down  is  25%  up.  So, 
$2.20  plus  55c  is  $2.75  an  inch 
to  earn  10%  gross. 

“According  to  Charles  Horn, 
CAM,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  the 
lowest  rates  average  42%  to  53% 
below  the  one-time  rate.  Say 
40%  deduction  for  the  minimum. 

“So,  if  the  30-time  rate,  or  the 
annual  rate,  runs  $2.75  an  inch, 
the  one-time  rate  must  be  $2.75 
plus  $1.83  or  $4.58  an  inch  or 
32.7c  a  line.  Make  it  $4.60  inch 
or  32c  line  for  easy  figuring. 
From  here  we  determine  desired 
discounts  for  intermediate  times 
and  brackets.” 

A  Plea  to  Landlords 
Who  Say  'Adults  Only' 

An  editorial  In  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Democrat  discussed  the 
complaint  of  a  war  veteran  and 
sympathized  with  him,  stating, 
“we  take  an  extremely  dim  view 
of  those  ads  that  say,  ‘adults  pre¬ 
ferred’  or  ‘adults  only.’  The  so¬ 
lution  is  not  in  changing  the  ads, 
but  the  people  who  would  ban 
children.  .  .  .  This  newspaper  can’t 
force  landlords  to  accept  tenants 
with  children.  They  would  do 
well  to  sit  down  and  seriously 
search  their  consciences.  If  they 
did,  they  might  not  like  what  they 
found.” 


Spread  Ad  Pulls 
TffXI  Persons 
To  Sale  Opening 

Charleston,  S.  C. — ^You’ll  nev¬ 
er  have  any  trouble  convincing  the 
management  of  Mangel’s  specialty 
store  here  that  it  pays  to  advertise, 
according  to  Carl  W.  Pollock,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  The  Charles¬ 
ton  Evening  Post  and  The  News 
and  Courier. 

Mangel’s  ran  a  double  page  ad 
in  the  Wednesday  afternoon  (May 
2)  issue  of  the  Post  and  in  the 
lliursday  morning  issue  of  the 
News  and  Courier  announcing  a 
nine-day  sale  celebrating  the  con¬ 
cern’s  31st  anniversary.  Results:  a 
record-breaking  opening  day  as 
more  than  7,0(X)  persons  entered 
the  store. 

Harry  Vein,  operations  manager 
for  the  126-store  chain,  said  the 
response  was  so  great  that  many 
items  of  stock  were  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  the  business  day  closed.  Per¬ 
sons  started  to  line  up  in  front  of 
the  store  about  8:30  a.m.,  Mr. 
Vein  said,  and  at  least  1,000  were 
on  hand  when  the  doors  opened 
at  10  a.m. 

‘Flabbergasted’ 

“The  response,”  said  Mr.  Vein, 
“was  unheard  of,  we  were  flabber¬ 
gasted.  The  newspapers  have  done 
a  wonderful  job  for  us.  We  can’t 
do  without  newspaper  advertising. 
You  can’t  draw  a  crowd  like  that 
with  the  store’s  show  windows.” 

Mr.  Vein,  who  came  to  Charles¬ 
ton  from  New  York  City  for  the 
occasion,  said  the  sale  turnout 
was  the  largest  single  day  response 
ever  experienced  in  any  of  the 
chain’s  stores.  (Mangel’s  operates 
from  coast  to  coast  in  practically 
every  state  except  California). 

■ 

90,000  Participate 
In  IWA  Program 

Minneapolis — ^The  fifth  annual 
Minneapolis  Star  Program  of  In¬ 
formation  on  World  Affairs,  in 
which  more  than  90,000  students 
in  1,400  Upper  Midwest  schools 
took  part,  crossed  the  finish  line 
last  week  with  17  girls  and  29 
boys  competing  for  top  honors. 

Winners  of  the  10-day  free  trip 
to  New  York  and  Washington 
were  John  H.  Deardorff,  17,  Blue 
Earth,  Minn.;  George  H.  Frede- 
rickson,  16,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and 
John  M.  Leivestad,  17,  Edina, 

^  Minn. 

Six  other  United  States  news¬ 
papers  now  are  sponsoring  the 
Star’s  World  Affairs  program  in 
.  their  areas:  the  Denver  (Ck)lo.) 

Post,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Des 
J  Moines  (la.)  Register,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

\  Courant,  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
,  Post. 

I  In  the  seven  World  Affain 
/  areas,  more  than  340,000  students 
f  in  4,500  schools  to^  part  this 
year. 
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books  in  review 


How  We  Have  Battled 
Treason  for  200  Years 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


the  battle  against  disloy¬ 
alty.  by  Nathaniel  Weyl.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  CrowQll  Company.  342  pp. 
$3.75. _ 

Here  is  a  newsman's  objective 
record  of  our  two-century  fight 
against  disloyalty.  It  is  a  cloak- 
and-dagger  tale  of  spies  and  some¬ 
times  “conscientious  treason”  from 
Colonial  Tories  and  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nolds  to  the  Klaus  Fuchs  and 
Gubitchevs  of  the  Atomic  Age. 

The  record  is  told  with  a  jour¬ 
nalist’s  respect  for  facts  and  his 
instinct  for  current  headlines.  The 
tale  reads  like  fiction,  but  so  do 
spy  headlines  today.  The  facts 
and  their  reportorial  handling 
make  the  book  significant.  They 
light  up  dim  spots  in  both  history 
and  news. 

Mr.  Weyl  uses  historical  treat¬ 
ment,  but  he  hits  hard  at  today’s 
“clear  and  present  danger”  to  our 
national  security.  Of  two  kinds 
of  disloyalty — action  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  foreign  power  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  domestic 
revolution  —  the  author  concerns 
himself  mainly  with  the  first,  and 
with  the  combative  measures  taken 
to  cope  with  it — measures  he  in¬ 
sists  should  be  taken  again. 


In  tracing  the  evolution  of  our 
national  security  .  .  .  growth  of 
an  FBI,  the  government  loyalty 
program.  Congressional  Inquiries, 
and  anti-Communist  legislation.  .  . 
Mr.  Weyl  uncovers  the  record  to 
reassure  those  who  fear  we  do 
too  little,  and  those  who  fear  a 
spectre  of  thought-control. 

We  are — have  always  been,  Mr. 
Weyl  declares — extraordinarily  tol¬ 
erant  of  sedition  and  disloyalty. 
We’ve  been  afraid  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  drastically  against  sedition, 
for  fear  it  might  lead  to  midnight 
knocks  of  despotic  government. 
This  has  meant,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  bumbling  security  program 
as  late  as  the  first  World  War. 

Gradually,  the  FBI  evolved  un¬ 
til,  in  World  War  II,  sensitive 
areas  of  American  industry  ceased 
to  operate  like  “tobacco  auctions.” 
And  today  one  of  the  severest  of 
all  internal  measures  has  been 
taken:  active  membership  in  a 
subversive  party  has  become,  in 
effect,  a  crime. 

*  4  4 

How  WE  GOT  this  way,  and 
some  of  the  triumphs  and  mistakes 
we  made  along  the  way,  comprise 
“The  Battle  Against  Disloyalty.” 
The  author  does  no  glossing  over 


of  our  less  honorable  attempts  at. 
security — the  Sedition  Act  of  Jef¬ 
fersonian  days,  the  frenzied  Bol¬ 
shevik  hunts  of  the  early  1900s, 
and  the  current  and  frantic  cru¬ 
sade  of  Senator  McCarthy,  “a 
politician  in  search  of  an  issue.” 

Mr.  Weyl  never  tumbles  into 
what  he  calls  the  “chasm  between 
myth  and  reality”  of  Soviet  and 
Communist  intentions.  Realistical¬ 
ly,  he  declares:  “After  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  the  Communist 
leaders  ...  no  literate  party  mem¬ 
ber  could  successfully  claim  ig¬ 
norance  of  that  purpose.” 

But  the  author  lays  the  diffi¬ 
culties  clearly  before  us:  “Where 
the  case  against  a  man  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  even 
experts  may  disagree  as  to  what 
he  actually  is  and  what  he  repre¬ 
sents.  Trial  by  publicity  is  no 
solution.  .  .  .” 

Any  loyalty  program  creates. 
Mr.  Weyl  concedes,  an  unpleasant 
compromise  of  individual  liberty 
in  the  interest  of  American  secur¬ 
ity.  Error  may  result  in  a  bitter 
choice  between  blasting  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  innocent  men  and  women 
or  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Weyl  minimizes  neither  the 
difficulty  of  making  that  choice, 
nor  the  necessity  to  make  it  when 
planted  spies  and  disloyal  citizens 
threaten  our  security.  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  as  a  dispassionate  re¬ 
porter,  like  the  FBI  he  defends 
He  has  “gathered  facts,  not  ren¬ 
dered  opinions.”  The  book  needs 
no  opinions.  The  facts  it  mar¬ 
shalls,  like  much  well  -  reported 
news,  convince  on  their  own. 


750  Borders  and  Designs 
In  Ad  Cut-out  Book 

DESIGNS,  BORDERS,  BACK¬ 
GROUNDS.  TINTS  AND  PAT- 

TERNS.  Edited  W  Harry  B.  C9ffin. 

New  York:  The  Studio  Publications, 

Inc.  and  TTiomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

PO  pp.  $4.50. _ 

Without  further  permission 
than  ownership  of  this  book  any 
of  the  750  ornaments,  back¬ 
grounds,  borders  and  designs  may 
be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  an  ad 
layout.  'They  are  well  printed  on 
9  by  12  pages  of  glazed  paper, 
one  side  only.  And  there  is  care¬ 
ful  text  on  how  to  use  them. 
Sixty  suggested  layouts  help  also. 

The  material  is  all  suitable  for 
reproduction  in  line;  or  it  can  be 
reproduced  by  halftone  or  by  off- 
set,  silk  screen  or  any  other  print¬ 
ing  process:  for  title  pages  of 
books,  chapter  headings  or  tail¬ 
pieces,  as  background  or  borders 
for  advertisements,  brochures, 
menus,  package  designs,  or  pro¬ 
grams.  Several  of  the  line  orna¬ 
ments  would  be  excellent  on  a 
typeset  page  to  divide  a  heading 
or  masthead  from  the  copy  be¬ 
neath.  It  is  all  high-class  design. 

The  range  of  styles  —  classic, 
medieval  and  modern  —  includes 
borders  suitable  for  advertising  in 
every  season. 

■ 

Sub  Rotes  Boosted 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal, 
on  May  1,  increased  subscription 
rates  for  the  paper  to  $1.95  a 
month  for  daily  and  Sunday,  $1.30 
a  month  for  daily  only,  and  65q 
a  month  for  Sunday  only. 
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OREGON  OUTGAINS  THE  NATION, 
1940-1950 
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Population  i 

\ 

1  U.  S.  Gain.'^... 

...14.3% 

I  Oregon  Gain. . , 

..39.6% 

Retail  Solos 

1  U.  S.  Gain . 

....206% 

1  Oregon  Gain  . . 

...273% 

Effnttiv  Buying  i 

U.S.Gain . 

....169% 

Income  ' 

1  Oregon  Gain  . . 

...225% 

YOUR  BEST  BUY 
TO  SELL  THE 
MVa  BILLION 
OREGON  MARKET 


THE  OREGONIAN  OUTGAINS  OREGON, 
1940-1950 

Oregon  Population  Gain . 39.6% 

I V4  MILLION  HIGH-BUYING  CUSTOMERS! 

Oregonian  Circulation  Gain . 66*1% 

BIGGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  NORTHWEST  HISTORYI 

230,801  Daily — 285,026  Sunday 

FIRST  in  Influanca!  FIRST  in  Circulation! 
FIRST  in  Advtrtisingl 


the  0regonian  ^ 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Ph.  D.  Emphasis  Hard 
On  J-School  Teachers 


one,  and  accepts  a  permanent  in-  OIVI 
ferior  academic  status.  CAA)  JOUmUllSTS 

Or,  he  goes  after  one  and  takes  p  H  J 

the  physical  and  financial  beating  X  FOITl  /uDFOCICl 

Such  a  system  must  necessarily  Wm  Visit  U.S. 
interfere  with  optimum  conduct  of  c  -.nn 

journalism  education.  WASHiNOTON-^me  200  i 

..  ...x.  .  papermen  from  all  corners  o 

2  Mitigating  Factors  ulobe  will  he  the  quests 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


Washington — Some  200  news¬ 
papermen  from  all  corners  of  the 
globe  will  be  the  guests  of  the 


Two  factors  mitigate  the  con-  state  Department  during  1951 


Complicating  the  job  for  the 
teacher  of  journalism  at  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  the  Ph.D. 
emphasis. 

At  these  institutions,  rank,  sal¬ 
ary,  promotion  depend  more  upon 
academic  degrees  than  success  as 
a  journalist,  knowledge  of  the 
field,  or  teaching  competency. 

At  some  schools,  the  man  with¬ 
out  a  Ph.D.  is  forever  relegated 
to  the  lower  teaching  brackets,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  other  qualifications 
or  achievements.  It  doesn’t  matter 
what  his  stature  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  If  he  doesn’t  have  the 
degree,  he  doesn’t  get  the  money 
or  the  academic  rank. 

M.  A.  Bare  Minimum 


Joseph  Pulitzer  himself  couldn’t 
have  gotten  more  than  an  assistant 
professorship  in  journalism  at  such 
institutions  ...  if  indeed  he  could 
have  qualified  for  the  faculty  at 
all.  An  M.  A.  degree  often  is  con¬ 
sidered  bare  minimum  for  faculty 
membership. 

This  is  not  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  system,  but  to  point  out  its 
inequities  for  teachers  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  its  effect  on  journalism 
education. 

In  almost  any  academic  field,  the 
Ph.D.  is  considered  evidence  per 
se  of  competency  to  teach  in  that 
field. 

Not  so  in  journalism.  It  takes 
newspaper  experience  to  teach 
newspaper  journalism,  advertising 
lexperience  to  teach  advertising,  and 
.all  the  degrees  awarded  by  any 
luniversity  wouldn’t  make  a  person 
without  such  experience  compe¬ 
tent. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  there  will 
be  close  relationship  between 
teaching  competency  in  journalism 
and  practical  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
show  such  a  relationship  between 


teaching  competency  in  journalism 
and  the  Ph.D. 

Few  schools  offer  a  Ph.D.  in 
journalism.  Consequently  most 
teachers  of  journalism  under  nec¬ 
essity  of  earning  the  Ph.D.  must 
study  in  another  field. 

So  far  as  salary  or  eligibility  for 
promotion  is  concerned,  it  doesn’t 
make  the  slightest  difference  m 
what  field  they  get  it.  Sanskrit, 
archeology,  or  untangling  birds’ 
nests  .  .  .  it's  all  the  same. 

The  future  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  language  or  economics 
prepares  both  for  competency  in 
his  field  and  eligibility  for  maxi¬ 
mum  rank  and  salary  at  the  same 
time  through  Ph.D.  study. 

The  future  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  must  first  prepare  for  teach¬ 
ing  competency  on  newspaper  or 
related  jobs,  then  in  addition,  do 
the  Ph.D.  study  which  qualifies 
him  for  top  academic  brackets. 

A  Sizeable  Undertaking 

For  the  average  newspaperman 
turned  teacher,  the  Ph.D.  or  even 
M.A.  represents  a  sizeable  under¬ 
taking.  Often  much  more  so  than 
for  the  teacher  of  an  academic 
subject. 

Easiest  time  to  get  an  advanced 
degree  is  soon  or  immediately 
after  completing  the  A.B.  The 
older  a  person  becomes,  the  tough¬ 
er  the  job.  Family  and  financial 
responsibilities  increase.  Habits  of 
systematic  study  disappear;  physi¬ 
cal  capacity  to  withstand  ordeal 
diminishes. 

The  Ph.D.  is  a  long,  rough  haul 
for  anyone.  For  an  ex-newspaper- 
man  half-a-dozen  or  so  years  away 
from  college,  it’s  apt  to  be  a  night¬ 
mare.  And  actually,  it  may  not 
pay  off. 

So,  many  a  teacher  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  ground  between  the  Ph.D. 
millstones.  He  decides  not  to  get 


tours  of  large  and  small  newspa- 


^audience 


Your 


Newspaper  Is  One 
of  the  Greatest  of 
\  All  Markets! 


It’s  the  Newspaper  Force  that 
puts  life  and  money  into  SALES. 
Its  advertising,  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  sparks  Business  to  pay- 


If  all  the  "Sales  Audiences” 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  whether  biK 
or  little,  were  assembled,  it 
would  constitute  the  irreatest 
Biivin?  Force  in  BX"ONOMIC 
HISTORY.  Of  course.  “Sales 
Audiences”  shop  .  .  ■  chat 
.  .  .  stud;  their  list  of  needs 
.  .  .  come  by  train,  bus  or 
car.  to  market.  In  the  aspre- 
cate.  it  is  America  Itself. 


envelope  life.  YOUR  newspa¬ 


pers  alone  produce  immediate 
sales  response. 


New  York  *  Chicago  *  Dallas  *  Oklahoma  City 
Atlanta* San  Francisco 


First,  total  number  of  journal-  iper  plants  and  other  industrial 
ism  teachers  is  relatively  small,  points  of  interest  on  the  Ameri- 
Hence  degree  holders  with  profes-  can  scene. 

sional  competency  in  journalism.  The  “Leader  Program,”  as  the 
or  those  willing  to  put  in  the  extra  state  Department  calls  it,  is  i 
advanced-degree  effort,  are  avail-  move  to  bring  outstanding  jour- 
able  in  sufficient  number  to  staff  nalists,  educators  and  research  ex- 
the  schools  with  a  high  percenta.p  pgrts  here  to  study  this  country’s 
of  competent  M.A.’s  and  Ph.D.  s.  ^ay  of  life  with  the  expectatkra 
Even  so,  good  journalism  teach-  that  they  will  report  back  to  their 
ers  with  advance  degrees  are  hard  own  people  on  how  things  are 
to  come  by.  done  here. 

And  second,  many  colleges  and  The  program  was  started  in 
universities  (an  increasing  num-  1940  and  because  of  the  war  situa- 
her),  and  a  majority  of  institu-  tion  in  Europe  affected  only  Cen- 
tions  where  major  schools  and  tral  and  South  American  coun¬ 
departments  of  journalism  are  lo-  tries.  Last  year  the  pro- 
cated,  do  not  adhere  rigidly  to  the  gram  was  extended  to  the  other 
degree-rank  formula.  Or  they  ig‘  hemispheres  and  33  were  brought 
nore  it  entirely  in  non-academic  here  from  European  and  Asiatic 
l^elds.  countries.  This  will  be  broadened 

Consequently  many  of  the  better  this  year,  so  that  a  much  larger 
schools  of  journalism  are  staffed  number  of  countries  will  be  rep- 
with  top-rank  teachers  of  real  resented. 

stature  as  newspaper  or  advertis-  Because  of  the  monetary  differ¬ 
ing  men  who  do  not  hold  ad-  gntial  between  United  States  and 
vanced  degrees.  the  other  countries  this  is  some- 

Nevertheless,  a  quick  tabulation  thing  of  a  one-way  street.  A  large 
of  journalism  fpulty  rank  at  80  number  of  United  States  newsmen 
schools  shows  influence  on  rank  gQ  abroad,  but  not  at  governmental 
and  salary  of  the  d^ree  emphasis,  expense.  The  State  Department 
.Among  the  Ph.D.  holders  at  that  it  should  devote  all  its 

these  ^hools,  50  are  full  profes-  jjmited  funds  to  bringing  as  many 
sors,  10  are  associate  professors,  9  foreigners  as  possible,  here.  One 
ars  assistant  arofessors,  2  are  in-  exception  is  Norman  Cousins,  5fl/- 
structors.  No  queshon  about  the  Literature,  who 

influence  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  here,  wished  four  countries  in  southern 
The  “average”  teacher  of  jour-  Asia  under  this  program, 
nalism  at  these  institutions  is  an  Such  visitors  to  this  country  are 
M.  A.  degree  holder,  and  distribu-  paid  their  travel  expenses  and  $10 
tion  of  M.A.’s  throughout  the  per  diem  to  cover  hotel  and  eating 
four  academic  ranks  is  fairly  even,  expenses. 

65  are  professors;  63  are  associ-  Latest  arrivals  noted  by  the 
ate  professors;  92  are  assistant  State  Department  include  Man- 
professors;  and  51  are  instructors,  fred  L.  Nayer,  deputy  chief  edi- 
That  the  A.B.  degree  doesn’t  tor,  Tiroler  Tageszeitung  of  Inns- 
permit  entree  to  the  higher  aca-  bruck,  Austria;  Alastair  MacTav- 
demic  ranks  is  clearly  evident,  ish  Dunnet,  editor  of  Glasgow 
Only  20  holders  of  the  A.B.  in  (Scotland)  Daily  Record;  and 
these  80  schools  are  full  profes-  Johann  H.  Dichand,  editor-in- 
sors;  19  are  associate  professors;  chief  of  Kleine  Zeitung  of  Graz, 
53  are  assistant  professors;  49  are  Austria, 
instructors.  ■ 

Twenty-seven  deans  or  heads  of  0«<ar  for  Froo  Mrifc 
schools  and  departments  of  jour-  Jt  „  if  ® 

nalism  at  these  80  institutions  are  Pulls  4>U00  RgCJUGSIS 
Ph.D’s,  48  are  M.A.’s,  only  8  are  Last  month  the  Oil  Industry 

A.B.’s.  Information  Committee  of  the 

The  Ph.D.  is  a  research  degree  American  Petroleum  Institute  sent 
...and  research  becomes  increas-  out  to  its  12  district  offices  copies 
ingly  a  major  function  of  schools  of  a  booklet  on  available  news- 
and  departments  of  journalism,  but  paper  advertising  mats, 
the  fact  remains  that  degree  em-  This  week  the  OIIC  reported 
phasis  stands  in  the  way  of  ade-  that  to  date  requests  for  close 
quate  training  for  journalism  at  to  4,000  mats  had  been  received 
some  schools,  and  prevents  a  num-  from  oil  companies,  oil  jobbers, 
her  of  otherwise  highly  qualified  service  station  operators,  fuel  oil 
and  desirable  persons  from  enter-  dealers,  and  daily  and  weekly 
ing  journalism  education.  newspapers. 

Let  the  newspaperman  with  a  A  package  of  Oil  Progrea 

yen  for  a  life  of  a  teacher  of  Week  (October  14-20)  tie-in  ad- 
journalism  give  some  thought  to  vertising  will  be  prepared  by  the 
this  le.ss  happy  aspect  of  the  job.  OIIC  later  this  year. 
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CIRCULATION 

Face  New  Challenge 
For  Readers*  Time 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


higher  ikjw  but  so  are  wage  scaks. 
Many  newspapers  have  a  milline 
rate  just  as  low  or  lower  than 
it  was  in  1946. 

“Since  1946  the  revenue  of 
newspapers  from  circulation  has 
gone  up  about  45%.  Therefore, 
the  reader  is  paying  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  share  of  the  costs  of 
production.  This  helps  hold  the 
milline  rate  down. 


Is  IT  POSSIBLE  that  we  are  rais¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  non-readers? 

Such  a  question  was  recently 
raised  by  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
business  manager,  in  discussing 
current  circulation  promotion 
methods  at  the  Washington  con¬ 
vention  of  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Mass  Communications  Era 
Answering  his  own  question, 
Mr.  Swan  said:  “If  so,  how  can 
we  hope  to  convert  the  adults  of 
tomorrow  to  the  habit  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  unless  we  join  with 
the  schools — which  are  equally 
concerned  —  in  doing  something 
now  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how 
to  read  and  what  to  read?” 


highways  or  airlines  were  to  trans¬ 
portation  in  jarring  the  public  into 
consciousness  of  what’s  going  on,” 
he  remarked. 

Weigh  Different  Media 

Mr.  Swan  added  that  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  getting  the  full  impact  of 
mass  communications,  perhaps  the 
public  is  also  beginning  to  weigh 
different  media  more  carefully  be¬ 
cause  each  is  competing  for  valu¬ 
able  leisure  time  and  the  public’s 
money. 

“Perhaps  this  is  showing  up  in 
voluntary  sales  of  newspapers 
now,”  he  said,  “and  could  hit 
home-delivered  business  next. 
We’re  all  competing  for  the  time 
of  men  and  women  and  children. 
We  know  that  time  spent  reading 


“The  increase  in  circulation  of 
nearly  3  million  copies  daily  and 
nearly  3  million  copies  Sunday 
has  been  an  essential  factor  in 
keeping  millines  down.” 

Hawaiian  Contest 
Let’s  go  to  Hawaii!”  is  the 
theme  of  a  carrier  contest  now 
in  progress  at  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-News.  The  papers  are  send¬ 
ing  three  carriers — one  from  the 
city,  one  from  outside,  and  the 
third  boy,  who  proves  to  be  the 
highest  point  producer  of  either 
city  or  country,  to  Hawaii  on  a 
10-day  trip  via  TWA  and  Pan- 
American  Airways.  A  reporter 
will  accompany  the  boys. 


Mr.  Swan  had  previously  cited 
the  continued  upward  swing  of 
newspaper  circulations  during  the 
past  10  years,  along  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  radio  and,  in  recent 
years,  the  mushrooming  of  tele¬ 
vision.  “Is  it  possible  that  the 
public  is  just  now  realizing  that 
we  are  in  an  era  of  mass  com¬ 
munications — without,  of  course, 
calling  it  by  that  name?”  he  asked. 

Such  an  era,  he  pointed  out, 
means  getting  information  from 
many  sources,  including  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  tv,  news  weeklies, 
picture  and  general  magazines, 
and  movies.  Today,  he  said,  there 
are  nearly  10,000  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  more  than  1,700  daily  and 
550  Sunday  newspapers,  nearly 
3.000  AM  and  FM  radio  stations, 
107  TV  stations  with  more  than 
10,000,000  TV  sets  in  use. 

Public  Unaware? 

“In  Minneapolis,  for  example, 
the  radio  stations  broadcast  about 
a  million  words  of  news  and  com¬ 
ment  a  week,  excluding  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  continued.  “The  Star 
and  Tribune  publish  the  equivalent 
of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
words  a  week,  excluding  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“If  all  this  doesn’t  add  up  to 
mass  communications,  I  have  no 
name  for  it.  But  at  least  up  to 
now  the  public  hasn’t  been  con¬ 
scious  of  that  fact.  Witness  how 
bitterly  many  people  complain 
about  single  ownership  of  papers 
in  most  cities  (although  there  may 
be  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions). 

“These  are  the  same  people 
who  accept  without  question  a 
single  railroad  track  into  their 
town  with  no  complaint  about  one 
means  of  transportation  because  it 
isn’t  true  and  they  know  it.”  (He 
had  pointed  to  the  number  of  bus 
lines  in  operation). 

“Perhaps  tv  has  been  to  com¬ 
munications  what  the  nationwide 
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newspapers  is  declining,  not  much, 
but  enough  to  throw  up  a  warning 
flag.” 

Mr.  Swan  referred,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  the  fact  that  high  school 
and  college  students  spend  little 
time,  on  the  average,  reading  any¬ 
thing  except  what  they  have  to 
read  and  few  of  them  have  to 
read  newspapers,  he  added. 

Popular  Reading  Program 

He  told  how  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  have  90,000  Upper  Midwest 
students  following  the  World  Af¬ 
fairs  program  which  is  tied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

“It  doesn’t  sell  any  subscrip¬ 
tions,”  he  commented,  “but  the 
dean  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  College  of  Education  has  said 
it  is  probably  the  most  provocative 
and  far-reaching  experiment  in 
education  today.” 

Mr.  Swan  prodded  promotion 
managers  with  another  question: 
“Does  this  add  up  to  the  need 
for  a  revolutionary  change  in 
news,  promotion  and  circulation 
operations?”  Again  he  answered 
his  own  question,  stating:  “It  does 
mean  hard  sweating  and  digging 
for  facts.  It  means  a  re-appraisal 
of  fundamentals  of  operations  and 
objectives,  of  manpower  and 
methods.” 

Cites  Positive  Factors 

On  the  positive  side,  he  outlined 
the  following  circulation  factors: 

“Circulation  has  been  the  ma¬ 
jor  vehicle  on  which  advertisers 
have  been  able  to  ride  through 
the  post-war  period  of  skyrocket¬ 
ing  prices  without  having  to  pay 
but  slightly  higher  milline  rates 
for  their  advertising. 

“For  example,  newspaper  wage 
scales  are  up  about  50%  since 
1946,  excluding  any  increases  since 
the  first  of  1951.  The  cost  of 
newsprint  is  up  57%  since  1946. 

“But  the  national  advertising 
milline  rate  last  fall  was  up  only 
16%  over  1946.  It’s  probably 
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Circulation  Luncheon 
Opens  Bond  Drive 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  luncheon 
for  circulation  managers  and  car¬ 
riers  from  newspapers  throughout 
Connecticut  took  place  at  the 
Hartford  Club  May  10  to  launch 
the  1951  Defense  Bond  Drive. 

Prior  to  the  luncheon,  more  j 
than  50  men  and  boys  were  greet¬ 
ed  by  Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge  at  j 
the  Capitol.  At  the  luncheon.  Brig,  i 
Gen.  Russell  Y.  Moore,  command-  > 
ing  general  of  the  103  rd  AA  i 
Brigade,  praised  Connecticut  news-  i 
papers  for  “their  outstanding  pa- 1 
triotism”  in  responding  to  the  j 
Government’s  call  for  help  in  the 
sak  of  bonds. 

Ross  Heffelfinger,  Deputy  Com- 1 
missioner  of  the  Public  Debt, 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  flew 
in  from  Washington  to  address  the  ; 
luncheon.  He  said  the  Treasury ; 
Department  was  “highly  pleased  j 
and  gratified  that  all  of  the  27  I 
daily  newspapers  in  Conunecticut  I 
volunteered  to  help  in  the  drive.”  ^ 

Mr.  Heffelfinger  said  Connec- 1 
ticut  was  one  of  three  states  to  | 
have  100%  of  its  newspapers  vol- 
unteer.  Samuel  N.  Rosoff  of  j 
Bridgeport,  state  representative  of ! 
the  International  Circulation  Man- 1 
agers  Association,  was  another ! 
speaker.  I 

The  group  visited  the  new  plant 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  as  guests 
of  George  F.  Clark,  circulation 
manager. 

■  ^ 

Daily's  Pine  Seedlings  i 

Gadsden,  Ala. — For  the  second  j 
year,  the  Gadsden  Times  is  distrib- , 
uting  longkaf  and  shortkaf  pine  j 
seedlings  for  planting  on  idk  land 
in  its  trade  territory.  Two-year  to¬ 
tal  distribution  amounts  to  150,- 
000  seedlings — enough  to  reforest 
150  acres  in  Gadsden’s  Etowah  | 
county,  reports  Publisher  Curtis 
DeLamar. 
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Inland  Photo 
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Who  Was  Prouder, 
Doc  or  His  Brother? 

By  James  L  Collings 


•  Cgits,  shovti,  cooU  and  d«liv*rs  tltrto* 
ty^  plolet  rtody  far  tha  press. 

•  iifiifarm  plote  thickness  ond  curvoture. 

•  lighter  plotes. 

•  saves  floor  space,  power  ond  production 
time. 

IVAfTf  POt  BiOCHUItB  GIVING 
COMHETB  tNfOmATION 


This  guy  Doc  Desfor  of  the  As-  ter.  From  here  they  hauled  their  Northwestern  University 

sociated  Press  (writes  a  photo  col-  miserable  possessions  up  by  rope  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for 
umn  for  ’em)  is  the  first  berry  off  while  they  climbed  a  rickety  hand  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass<Kiation. 
the  bough.  That  is,  he’s  good  ladder  to  reach  the  comparative  ...f  o Aipan,  of  the  Me- 
people.  safety  of  the  southern  bank.  Schwl  of  Journalism  staff. 

His  column’s  O.K.,  he  can  tell  ‘From  a  spectacular  picture  point  Pfc^nted  the  awards  at  the  asM- 

a  good  story,  he’s  a  wonderful  of  view,  this  misery  on  the  march  ciation  s  spring  meeting  here  this 

magician  and  he  loves  his  family,  over  the  Taedong  River  beats  any- 

This  will  not  be  a  love  piece  on  thing  I’ve  yet  photographed!’  Wins  Meyer  Plaque 

Doc.  It  will  deal  at  reasonable  How  right  he  was,  comments  The  John  L.  Meyer  plaque  for 

length  with  the  affection  he  has  Doc  in  his  column,  and  then  Ih®  picture  went  to  Clarence 

for  his  brother  Max  who  won  the  adds:  Leino,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

1951  Pulitzer  for  his  picture  of  -phis  was  the  picture  which  “Trapped”-a  picture  of  vic- 

refugees  crawling  antwise  over  a  brought  to  my  kid  brother  Max.  li'"* 

bridge  in  Korea,  and  with  how  staff  photographer  of  the  AP,  the  Delta  Ch,  trophy  for  the  best  pic- 
Max  made  his  picture.  1951  Pulit^r”  ^  photographer 

Doc  tells  this  story  in  his  column  '  on  newspapers  of  50,000  circula- 

dated  for  release  yesterday:  xrnnx  t  •  r*  »  more  also  was  won  by  Mr. 

“With  the  announcement  recent-  Topic:  Courtrooms  Leino  for  “Trapped, 

ly  of  the  year's  most  coveted  pho-  Ken  McLaughlin  of  the  Sail  The  trophy  for  the  best  picture 

tographic  award,  1  was  reminded  Francisco  Chronicle  and  president  taken  by  a  staff  photographer  on 
of  an  exciting  day  in  early  De-  of  the  National  Press  Photogra-  newspapers  of  under  50,000  cir- 
cember,  1950.  phers  Association,  says  that  one  culation  was  awarded  to  Ralph 

nramatir  Photo  the  “vital”  issues  to  be  dis-  Winn,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 

.K  .  A  A  cussed  at  NPPA  sessions,  Atlantic  The  top  award  for  a  part-time 
Those  were  the  troubkd  days  21-23,  will  be  court-  photographer  was  made  to  John 

of  full  retreat  for  the  UN  forces  nhotoeraphv  Kostac,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe. 

in  north  Korea.  .  .  .  Then  came  ™  ^  ^ 

one  photo,  dramatic  above  all  oth-  The  association  itself  reports  Winners  in  Over  50,000  Class 

ers,  despite  its  transmission  by  that  the  NPPA  “believes  the  pub-  place  certificates  to  full-time  pho- 

radio  and  wire.  ^  ®  entitled  to  see  as  well  as  tographers  (over  50,000  circulation)  were 

pHitnre  at  th<*  As-  the  aCtionS  in  American  presented  as  follows:  . 

Hicturewise  eaitors  at  me  as-  „  Spot  news— Clarence  Leino,  Milwaw 

sociated  Press  Wirephoto  desk  and  courtrooms.  .  .  Sentinel;  Sports— James  R.  Kilpat- 

in  member  newspapers  stopped  to  ‘‘No  desire  has  been  voiced  by  ncl^  A^^r;^Fea^u«- 

tske  3.  second.  look  3nd  knew  it  the  photographers  to  ni3ke  3  circus  picture  series  Tony  Spinat  Dcitoii 

was  headed  for  the  nation’s  front  of  a  courtroom.  They  regret  that  Free  Press. 

pages.  the  Laura  Miller  and  the  Rubin  Under  50,000  Class 

“That  was  the  day  I  saw  it  and  Shetsky  murder  trials  (in  Minne- 

sensed,  too,  that  it  was  a  great  ^ta),  pr^ided  over  by  Judge 

news  picture.  An  added  thrill  came  Moriarty  (Joseph  J.,  of  Minneap-  —Ray  Snyder,  Peoria  (In.)  Journal; 

later  when  I  discovered  I  knew  olis)  were  so  conducted  that  they  Feature— Ralph  R^.  Winn^  Peoria  Siuj 

the  photographer.  He  wrote  me  a  brought  about  action  of  the  Min-  " 

letter  which  best  describes  the  cir-  nesota  Bar  Association. 

cumstances  under  which  the  photo  “The  photographers  agree  that  Part-Time  Class 

was  made.  Judge  Moriarty  erred,  however  Spot — Herb  Qualset,  Sioux  Fails  (^ 

‘Seoul  (D^  8)-The  death  and  good  were  his  intentions,  in  permit-  ^“lil 

eV3CU3tlon  of  Pyongysng  W3S  one  ting  floodlights  to  be  used  in  the  ture — John  Kostac,  Ironwood  (Mkh.) 
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constant  stream  of  men,  equip- 
ment  and  convoys  passing  through 
on  the  withdrawal  southward. 

'We  could  hear  the  explosions 
as  the  ammo  dumps  were  set  off. 

Fires  raged,  fed  by  the  material 
which  had  to  be  abandoned. 

.  .  For  a  while,  the  poor  na-  ^  JEmB 
tives  wandered  around,  somewhat 
in  a  daze.  Then  they  started  south,  ^ 
too.  It  brought  back  memories  of 
the  mass  exodus  which  I  had  been  * 
in  India  during  the  communal  ^ 
riots.  ' 

‘But  one  scene  at  a  wrecked 
bridge  I  had  never  witnessed  be- 
fore! 

‘It  was  a  fantastic  sight  to  see 
this  stream  of  humans  crawling 
like  so  many  ants  over  the  thin 
girders  of  the  broken  spans.  A 
piercing  cold  wind  was  no  help, 
either.  They  climbed  and  inched 
and  shinnied  their  way  along  until  “TRAPPED’ 
the  girders  dipped  into  the  icy  wa-  Sei 
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Award  Against 
Daily  on  Color 
Starting  Time 

Chicago — Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler  has 
ruled  in  a  Chicago  pressmen  case 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  violated 
“implied  rights  under  the  con¬ 
tract”  in  attempting  to  start  rov¬ 
ing  color  men  45  minutes  later 
than  the  regular  crew  when  color 
was  used  on  black  presses. 

While  the  case  involved  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  decision  directly 
concerned  only  the  Tribune,  which 
is  the  only  daily  in  Chicago  using 
roving  color  men  in  pressroom 
operations. 

In  1936,  the  Tribune  experi¬ 
mented  with  putting  an  extra  man 
on,  known  as  a  “roving  color 
man,”  in  order  to  improve  the 
runs  and  to  insure  uniform  ROP 
color.  The  additional  man  was 
put  on  by  the  Tribune  of  its  own 
initiative.  In  the  contract  of  1938 
a  provision  was  included:  “When 
color  is  run,  the  additional  man¬ 
ning  shall  be  in  accord  with  pres¬ 
ent  practice.”  This  provision  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  agreement  until 
1942. 

In  1942,  an  arbitrated  award 
did  not  alter  existing  manning  ex¬ 
cept  to  add  one  man  per  press 
when  speeds  exceeded  18,000  rev¬ 
olutions  per  hour.  The  manning 
continued  unchanged  until  Feb.  4, 
1950,  at  which  time  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  pressroom 
changed  the  starting  time  of  rov¬ 
ing  color  men  by  ordering  them  to 
come  in  45  minutes  later  than 
other  journeymen. 

The  union  contended  such  an 
order  was  a  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  relating  to  manning  require¬ 
ments.  The  Tribune  management 
insisted  on  its  right  to  change 
starting  time,  holding  no  violation 
of  the  manning  provisions  was  in¬ 
volved. 

Management  pointed  out  that 
no  violation  was  involved  because 
there  was  to  be  no  reduction  in 
the  number  of  roving  color  men. 
The  Tribune  maintained  fixing  of 
starting  time  is  a  prerogative  of 
management  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  contract  fixing  the  starting 
time. 

Dr.  Deibler  recognized  “the  ac¬ 
tion  of  management  in  changing 
the  starting  time  of  these  extra 
color  men  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  manning  question,”  but  he  de¬ 
fined  the  issue  as:  “Was  the 
changing  of  the  starting  time  of 
these  men,  taken  unilaterally  by 
management,  a  violation  of  the 
iniplied  rights  of  the  union?” 

He  noted  there  was  “some  jus¬ 
tification  for  treating  these  men 
differently  from  the  members  of 
the  operating  crews,”  but  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  management  did  vio¬ 
late  the  “implied  rights  that  should 
have  been  respected  and  should  be 
changed  only  as  the  result  of  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  between  the  par- 


Courtroom  Pictures 
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courtroom,  by  allowing  bulky 
equipment  that  confused  courtroom 
proceedings,  and  in  personnally 
participating  in  the  broadcasting 
of  trial  proceedings. 

“The  photographers  are  not 
seeking  monopoly  of  the  news  and 
drama  of  the  judicial  chambers. 
They  believe  that  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  reporters  have  as  much  right 
to  keep  the  public  informed  as 
have  news  cameramen.  The  press 
photographers  assert,  however,  that 
radio  and  television  industries 
have  the  responsibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  suitable  equipment  to  do 
this  job. 

“Until  the  quiet  technique  is 
established  by  radio  and  television, 
as  the  news  camera  industry  has 
long  since  accomplished,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  court  is  at  stake. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  press  pho¬ 
tographers  fear  that  the  general 
controversy  will  affect  their  status 
that  has  been  established  through 
years  of  camera  development, 
through  conscientious  considera¬ 
tion  and  through  courtesy.” 


Beech  Tells  Basis 
Of  MacArthur  Row 

Cleveland — “Five  per  cent  of 
our  job  was  covering  the  news  and 
95  per  cent  trying  to  get  it  out  of 
Korea,”  Keyes  Beech,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  told  members  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  their  first  Founders 
Day  dinner  here  May  14. 

Mr.  Beech  told  of  the  difficulty 
of  transmitting  news  as  a  result 
of  the  acute  shortage  of  facilities 
and  the  censorship. 

Discussing  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  relations  with  the  press, 
Mr.  Beech  said,  “Much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  controversy  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  General  had  briefed 
correspondents  on  what  his  views 
were.  Instead  he  forced  the  cor¬ 
respondents  to  try  to  ascertain 
his  opinions  through  others.” 

The  meeting  was  the  second  for 
the  newly-organized  chapter  of  the 
journalism  fraternity. 
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•!  Governor  John  S.  Fine  to  confer  ^  TJ  TJArticIttW 

OJUCCCQO  InbUnG  Pennsylvania  Editors  with  a  newspaper  committee  “for  XAb  £16^  15 iCl 

Directors  Are  Aids  Fund  with 

....  of  the  Commonwealth  and  elimi*  w  ii  ^  tt 

MP^AlArt^H  sensationalism  of  ^  undesirable  practices  All-GOS  HOUSG 

nG-GlGClGQ  the  MacArthur  coverage  resulted  ^  enlighten  the  citizens  . 

Chicago — Directors  of  the  Trib-  government  suppression  o  Pennsylvania  on  the  operation  Haven,  Conn.  A  19-day 

une  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  inforination,  he  asserted.^^  ^jate  government.”  exhi^tion^  of  an  all-gas  Home  rf 

Tribune,  together  with  its  subsid-  It  is  the  lack  of  facts,  .®  »  Hugh  Wagnon,  Easton  Express,  „**  being  conducted  by 

iaries,  were  re-elected  at  the  an-  gives  such  force,  i  .  elected  president  of  PSNE,  X®’*'  Haven  Register,  with  ad- 

nual  meeting  of  stockholders  here  bitterness  arid  rancor  to  the  argu-  su^^ding  Bart  Richards,  New  >"'.“*,0"^^®®*  earmarked  for  the 
this  week.  ments  over  loyalty  in  government  daily  s  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  Chd- 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  **  .[b®  °  okin  News-Dispatch,  was  elected  . 

Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  was  contributes  sucli  tetnper  vicepresident  and  Mr.  Coll  was  ^b®  I^csistcr  opened  the  pro- 

re-elected  president  of  the  Tribune  so-called  Great  .  .^.®‘ .  named  secretary-treasurer.  motion  with  a  10-page  section 

company,  whose  subsidiaries  in-  Mr.  Wiggins  criticized  ab  trary  ^  managing  edi-  carrying  ads  from  subcontractor^ 

elude  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  ®d>ting  or  witholding  of  facts  by  Shenandoah  Evening  8^®  appliance  manufacturers  and 

publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  Herald,  charged  many  newspapers  dealers,  decorators  and  the  New 

A/eu  j;  B^as/jin^/on  (D.  C.)  Times-  ^  «,:*!,  thpiV  have  “sloppy  headline  writing”  and  Haven  Gas  Light  Co.  The  house, 

Herald;  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.  bold  f.^cts  incon^stent  with  ^  suggested  that  PNPA  and  PSNE  o"® 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  former  °wn  p  i  os  p  y*  P  JP.  ^  .  sponsor  a  contest  for  the  encour-  ^  ®®!,®‘^,  *bc  Home  of  the 

treasurer,  was  elected  vicepresi-  °Sn!Jn  fh2r  nwn  agement  of  better  headlines.  Year  because  it  employed  year- 

dent.  Ardis  M.  Kennedy,  Tribune  se^m  to  fortify  or  fulfill  then  ovvn  Scholarshio  air-conditioning  units  bu.lt 

Sunday  editor,  was  elected  treas-  principles  are  as  much  a  nwnace  Awards  and  AIP  Scholarship  .Servel.  Inc. 

^  _  ...  rxiie*  ffAA  nrinr^mlAc  ac  arhitrarv 


'round  air-conditioning  units  built 
by  Servel,  Inc. 

Arrangements  for  the  promo- 


urer  succeedinc  Mr  Campbell  f’’®®  principles  as  arbitrary  John  L.  Morrison,  publisher  of  Arrangements  for  the  promo- 

former  advertising  manager.  J.  government.  the  Greenville  Record-Argus,  and  tion,  which  began  May  12  and 

Loy  Maloney,  executive  editor,  “The  people’s  right  to  know  is  Frederick  T.  Gelder,  publisher  of  will  end  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
was  re-elected  secretary,  and  El-  an  all-inclusive  right.  They  have  Jb®  forest  City  News,  received  were  handled  by  Roger  Connolly, 

bert  M.  Antrim,  business  manager,  a  right  to  know  the  things  that  State  scrolls  for  distinguished  Register  managing  editor.  More 

was  re-elected  assistant  secretary  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  journalism.  j.  .  ,  ,  than  2,000  opening-day  visiton 

of  the  company.  wish  they  didn’t  know — as  well  Awards  for  editorial  excellence  paid  25c  to  view  the.  house. 

Directors  re-elected  are  Colonel  as  things  that  newspapermen  wish  were  also  made.  A  tie-in  with  Chamberlain’s, 

McCormick,  Alfred  Cowles,  Henry  to  have  them  know.  .  Earl  E.  Keyser,  Lancaster  Intel-  local  department  store,  provided 

D.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mary  King  “We  can  depend  upon  the  peo-  Hgencer  Journal,  received  first  all  major  interior  decorations  for 

Patterson,'  Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  ple  to  reach  the  right  conclusions  award  for  editorials  in  newspapers  the  home.  Other  merchants  con- 

Miller  Louis  H.  Rose,  Tribune  front  all  the  facts.  Editors  have  above  15,000  circulation.  Ben  tributed  appliances,  fixtures,  etc. 

circulation  director  and'  Mr.  .\n-  not  been  endowed  with  any  right,  Kizer,  Easton  Express,  won  a  first  ■ 

I  trim.  Mrs.  Miller  recently  *  re-  legal  or  divine  to  pick  and  choose  award  for  the  best  local  column  Oregon  Assembly 

I  signed  as  editor  of  the  Washing-  the  facts  with  which  they  agree.”  m  l^e  sa^  classifcation  group.  'Rrtocte  T  orrrtl  Rrrfo 

ton  Times-Herald.  Move  to  Improve  Handouts  Other  first  awards  in  that  group  JSOOStS  Legal  ItOte 

■  The  conference  also  discussed  were;  Daniel  J.  Zahm,  Johnstown  Salem,  Ore. — At  its  116-day 

Prof  Arroo  fo  SfuHv  the  handout  system  of  government  democrat,  for  municipal,  county  session,  the  Legislative  Assembly 

I  n  TT  1  wiT  agencies.  o'"  *1^‘®  government  news  story;  of  Oregon  turned  “thumbs  down” 

I  At  U.  OI  Minnesota  Duke  Kaminski,  Harrisburg  cor-  fa"®  N.  Magee,  Lancaster  Intel-  on  several  bills  which  would  have 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.— M.  M.  Van  respondent  for  the  Philadelphia  I'gencer  Journal,  for  court  cover-  restricted  advertising  and  gave  an 

Laningham,  acting  public  relations  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  said  these  handouts  age;  Harry  M.  Emerick,  Johnstown  almost  unanimous  voice  of  approv- 
director  and  journalism  teacher  at  are  often  designed  to  hide  the  Tribune,  for  human  interest  story;  al  to  the  only  publisher-sponsored 
Texas  Wesleyan  College  during  facts  or  contain  personal  puffs.  foan  Schmitt,  Valley  Daily  News,  bill  that  was  introduced.  The  le- 
the  last  year,  will  join  the  Texas  He  charged  that  state  agencies  Tarentum,  for  news  story  in  field  gal  advertising  rate  increase  bill, 
Christian  University  faculty  in  spend  $500,000  a  year  on  press  of  women’s  activities;  Harold  J.  passed  with  one  dissenting  vote, 

II  September.  relations.  Eger,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Jour-  provides  that  compensation  for  tbs 

He  will  replace  Prof.  Warren  “In  fairness  to  the  press  "^l,  for  news  story  of  a  sports  publication  of  legal  notices  in 

K.  Agee,  acting  chairman  of  TCU  agents,”  he  said,  “I  hasten  to  add  event;  LaRuhe  Gery,  Allentown  newspapers  of  more  than  40,000 
journalism  department,  who  has  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  free  Evening  Chronicle,  for  spot  news  circulation  shall  not  be  less  than 

‘1  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  ab-  souls  and  many  of  the  adverse  slo^y;  Frank  J.  Dostal,  Pottstown  three  cents  per  column  inch  per 

f  sence  for  study  toward  the  doc-  ratings  given  them  are  indirect  Mercury,  for  campaign  or  crusade  insertion,  for  each  1,000  of  circu- 
|l  toral  degree.  Mr.  Agee,  a  former  criticism  of  their  bosses.”  series  on  public  service;  and  Merle  lation. 

if  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  report-  Mr.  Kaminski  said  the  handout  Agnello,  Johnstown  Tribune,  for  When  published  in  any  other 

'1  er,  has  received  a  General  Educa-  system  should  not  be  scuttled  but  news  pictures.  newspaper,  the  rate  shall  be  13 

tion  Board  fellowship  and  will  made  more  objective.  First  awards  for  newspapers  un-  cents  per  column  line  of  8-point 

study  at  the  University  of  Min-  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  'I®*'  15,000,  including  weeklies,  type  for  the  first  insertion  and 
ft  nesota.  Newspaper  Editors  resolved  to  ask  went  to  George  A.  Scott,  editor,  eight  cents  per  column  line  of  8- 

Clearfield  Progress;  James  L.  point  type  for  each  subsequent  in- 
Hicks,  war  correspondent,  Phila-  sertion. 
delphia  Afro-American;  Joseph  F.  " 

_  __  _  mm  M.  mm,  m  mm,m,^  ®‘*‘‘^‘‘’  Phoenixville  65  Mid-South  MayOIS 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.  w'.!:  Are  AWgrens  Gueste 

ter  L.  Smith,  editor,  Clarion  Dem-  Memphis — One  of  the  highlights 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  I  ocrat;  Blanche  Day,  reporter,  Ger-  of  Cotton  Carnival  week  here  is 

1002  mantown  Courier;  Bob  Kotzbauer,  the  Commercial  Appeal’s  Mayor’s 

Since  1895  sports  editor.  Lock  Haven  Express;  Luncheon  attended  this  year  by 

I^ter  L.  Stevenson,  city  editor,  314  guests  on  May  9.  Frank  Ahl- 
LayouH,  DMignt,  SpBcificatlont  and  Enginaaring  Suparvitlon  Haven  Express;  George  Way-  gren,  editor,  was  host  to  t^ 

lonts,  reporter,  DuBois  Courier-  gathering  which  included  65  Mio- 
kieufCDABen  amb  laniajviM^  fixprcsi;  and  Milan  G.  Fikik,  pho-  South  mayors  and  their  wives,  Cot- 

NtWSrArCK  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS  tographer.  New  Kensington  Daily  ton  Carnival  royalty  and  Memphis 

Dispatch.  business  executives. 

Sfniehiral.  Maekanteal  and  Elaetrieal  Enginaaring  -  ®''®"‘ 

Scranton  Tribune  and  Scrantoman,  mayors  an  opportunity  to  discuss 

--  _  ■  X  a  A  aa  received  the  Silver  Quill  of  the  problems  of  municipal  government, 

r«d#ral  5tr«»T  Bostoh  10,  Mass*  Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  As-  report  on  progress,  and  to  check 

sociation  for  outstanding  achieve-  up  on  the  Mid-South’s  economy 

J  inent  in  journalism.  in  general. 
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CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1895 

Layouts,  Dasignt,  Spacificatlons  and  Enginaaring  Suparvitlon 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Maekanteal  and  Elactrieal  Enginaaring 


80  Fadaral  Str««t 


Boston  10,  Hass. 


All  Rosy  Claims 
For  Tele'  Saving 
Are  Disputed 

Los  Angeles — A  warning  that 
teletypesetting  has  disadvantages 
as  well  as  advantages  was  sounded 
before  the  15th  annual  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  here  May  18-20. 

“The  Teletypesetter  has  vast  po¬ 
tentialities,”  said  A1  Tennyson, 
composing  room  superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  “but  the 
industry  is  excited  far  beyond  the 
Teletypesetter’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce.” 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  remarks,  made 
at  the  Business  Managers’,  Pro¬ 
duction  Managers’,  Purchasing 
Agents’  and  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendents’  Clinic,  stirred  one  of  the 
hottest  discussions  at  the  three- 
day  meeting. 

Made  6-Week  Study 

Mr.  Tennyson  based  his  criti¬ 
cism  on  a  six-week  study  he  re¬ 
cently  concluded  at  various  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
which  use  teletypesetting. 

“You  can’t  go  into  it,”  he  said, 
“without  great  sacrifices.” 

He  reported  that  some  teletype¬ 
setter  users  had  discovered  it 
slowed  down  their  operation,  forc¬ 
ing,  in  one  instance,  a  news  dead¬ 
line  advance  of  30  minutes. 

His  studies,  he  said,  indicate 
little,  if  any,  saving  in  cost  by 
the  use  of  teletypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 

His  analysis  was  disputed  by 
others  with  varying  degrees  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  ‘a  teletype¬ 
setting  circuit  covering  Riverside, 
Colton  and  Redlands  (Calif.)  a 
cost  reduction  of  one-third  was 
claimed  “when  everything  is  go¬ 
ing  right.” 

It  is  in  such  situations,  in 
“pocket  conditions,”  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  conceded,  that  teletypesetting 
shows  its  greatest  promise.  Each 
case,  however,  he  warned,  should 
be  thoroughly  studied  before  any 
fixed  program  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  because — while  some  oper¬ 
ations  are  eliminated  by  the  Tele- 
typesetter  other  operations  are 
added. 

More  than  400  backshop  execu¬ 
tives  from  newspapers  in  the  seven 
coast  and  mountain  states  atten¬ 
ded  the  conference. 

Resolution  on  Plastic  Plates 

The  Stereotypers’  Clinic,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Magnus 
Smith,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Jtlegram.  voted  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  the  AuKrican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  circularize 
all  advertising  agencies  urging 
^m  to  increase  the  quality  of 
plastic  plates  to  eliminate  the 
problem  of  shallow  mats. 

.  Frank  Jenkins,  Oregon  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  told  the  Engravers’  Clinic 
ANPA’s  Research  department  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  perfected  within  a 


year  a  five-minute,  one-bite  half¬ 
tone  etching  process. 

New  officers  of  the  conference 
are:  President,  Clyde  Bowen,  San 
Francisco  Wall  Street  Journal; 
vicepresident,  A1  Tennyson,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  secretary,  south¬ 
ern  division,  Fred  J.  Moyer,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News;  secretary, 
northern  division,  E.  N.  Conley, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Decision  as  to  whether  to  hold 
next  year’s  conference  independ¬ 
ently  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
AN  PA  mechanical  conference  in 
San  Francisco  was  postponed  un¬ 
til  next  month. 

■ 

N.  C.  Women  Plead 
For  J-School  Emphasis 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Women  voted  at  their 
annual  meeting  here  to  contrib¬ 
ute  $50  to  the  North  Carolina 
Journalism  Foundation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  Press  Women  passed  a 
resolution  urging  that  “a  proper 
emphasis  be  placed  on  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  in  journalism  to¬ 
day,  and  the  dignity  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  specialized  field  of 
women’s  page  work  on  newspa¬ 
pers  large  and  small.” 

Mrs.  Mabel  Rowe,  Hickory 
Daily  Record,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group. 

Frances  Griffin,  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel,  won  five  of  15  places  in 
the  annual  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Press  Women.  She  took 
all  three  places  in  the  interview 
division,  first  and  third  place  in 
the  news  division. 

Doris  Dale  Reynolds,  Greens¬ 
boro  News  -  Record,  took  first 
place  in  the  feature  division.  Mrs. 
Valerie  Nicholson,  Southern  Pines 
Pilot,  won  the  column  division 
and  Emily  Schuber,  Asheville 
Citizen-Times,  won  the  layout  di¬ 
vision. 

■ 

Bob  Hope  Suit  Dropped 

Comedian  Bob  Hope  has 
dropped  his  $2,010,000  suit  against 
Life  Magazine,  according  to  dis¬ 
missal  papers  filed  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  suit  cited  an  article,  “The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Radio,”  by 
radio  critic  John  Crosby. 

■'  ■ 

Best  Utility  Ad 

First  prize  for  a  single  newspa¬ 
per  advertisement  concerning  the 
sale  of  electric  merchandise  was 
awarded  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
in  the  annual  “Better  Copy”  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Association. 

■ 

Want  HST  to  Quit 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Results  of 
a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  show 
that  3,136  readers  are  convinced 
that  both  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  should 
resign.  Only  184  votes  sustained 
them. 


ABC  Network 
In  Merger  with 
Theater  Group 

A  plan  for  the  merger  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.  and  United 
Paramount  Theatres,  Inc.  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  24  by  Edward  J. 
Noble,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
ABC,  and  Leonard  H.  Goldenson, 
president  of  United  Paramount. 
The  resulting  company  will  be 
known  as  American  Broadcasting- 
Paramount  Theatres,  Inc. 

Under  the  plan,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  boards  of  directors 
and  the  stockholders  of  both  com¬ 
panies  and  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  ABC 
will  constitute  a  division  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  company.  Robert  E.  Kint- 
ner,  president  of  ABC,  will  serve 
as  president.  Mr.  Goldenson  will 
be  president  of  the  top  company. 

Five  ABC  directors — Earl  E. 
Anderson,  Robert  H.  Hinckley, 
Robert  E.  Kintner,  Edward  J. 
Noble  and  Owen  D.  Young — will 
be  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  new 
company,  with  13  from  United 
Paramount. 

Stockholders  of  ABC  will  re¬ 
ceive  for  each  share  of  common 
stock  of  ABC,  $7.50  in  common 
stock  of  American  Broadcasting- 
Paramount  Theatres,  Inc.,  meas¬ 
ured  at  $19  per  share,  and  $7.20 
of  preferred  stock  measured  at  par 


value.  The  preferred  stock  of  the 
resulting  company  will  have  a  divi¬ 
dend  rate  of  5%.  The  merger,  in¬ 
volving  approximately  $25,000,000, 
will  be  a  tax  free  reorganization. 
United,  through  its  subsidiary, 
Balaban  and  Katz  Corp.,  owns  and 
operates  a  television  station  on 
Channel  Four  in  Chicago  while 
ABC  owns  a  television  station 
operating  on  Channel  Seven  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Goldenson 
said  an,  agreement  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into  with  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  for  the  sale  of  the 
Channel  Four  station  to  CBS. 

In  the  joint  statement,  Messrs. 
Noble  and  Goldenson  also  said: 

“Complete  daytime  and  night¬ 
time  programs  in  television  on  a 
scale  and  of  a  quality  not  previous¬ 
ly  practicable  nor  attainable  is  in 
prospect  through  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  New  personalities  and  pro¬ 
grams  will  introduced  to  both 
radio  and  television.” 

'  ■ 

Recreation  Area  Opens 

Indianapolis  —  Memorial  Day 
marks  the  official  opening  of  the 
15-acre  Recreation  Area  which 
Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  has 
equipped  and  given  to  the  1,200 
employes  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News.  Representatives  from 
every  department  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  form  the  advisory  committee 
and  determine  policies  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  recreation  area. 
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"DIFFICULT  THINGS 

We  Do  Immediately! 

THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

Takes  a  little  longer." 

Ever  use  this  in  promoting  your 
advertising  medium? 

Ws  old  —  but  true  — 
consistency  pays 

When  Using 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 

remember  to  nse  consecutive  insertions 
for  better  results  and  a  lower  rate. 

You  will  find  details  of  onr  rates  in 
today’s  Classified  Section. 

Address  copy  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Dept. 

’nmot  Tower  Now  York  It.  N.  Y. 

Pheoa:  IRyaot  9-3052 

Charge  ads  accepted  from  recognised  companies. 
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April  Linage  of  Daily  Newspapers  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1951  1950 

Beacon  Joumal-e. . .  2,160,307  1,976,939 
SBeacon  Joumal-S. .  891,788  740,813 

Grand  Total .  3,052,095  2,716,762 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,061  lines. 


Summary  for  52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


_  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Kmdcerb’kr  NTews-e.  1,341,428  1,310,195  Total  Ativertisincr 

Ttoes-Union-m -  828,897  836,920  * 

*Times-Union-S _  590,020  568,138  . 


Grand  Total .  2,760,345  2,715,253  Yea 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

59,903  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Display 


Year  to  Date . 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  779,965 

Joumal-S .  218,402 

Tribune-e .  759,608 


Grand  Total .  1,757,975  2,049,189 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,271,043  932,489 

♦fConstitution-S .  500.868 

Joumal-e .  2,001,107  1,649,339 

♦tjournal-s .  986,746  810,926 

Grand  Total .  4,258,896  3,893,622 

Note:  Journal  (S)  now  known  as 
Journal  &  Constitution  (S). 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
69,903  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 


March . 

2^iw9  Year  to  Date . 

Classified 

,049,189  -^pril . 

March . 

oQo  Aaa  Year  to  Date . 


932,489  ^ 

Retail 


BALTIMORE,  MD.  ^ 

♦Americans .  621,320  648,519 

News-Post-e .  1,452,845  1,361,918  '-•enerai 

Sun-m .  1,165,927  1,165,074  Apri 

Sun-e .  2,095,827  2,009,876  Man 

tSun-S .  1,369,510  1,216,086  Voni 


Department  Store 

April . 

March . 

Year  to  Date .  . 


April . 

March . 

Year  to  Date . 


Grand  Total .  6,705,429  6,401,473 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  Automotive 


59,903  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
34,027  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  490,008  499,633 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,196,429  1,151,467 

Press-S .  258,970  211,128 

Sun-m .  344,844  .347,151 

Grand  Total .  1,800,243  1,709,746 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e .  747,865 

Record-m .  804,644  841 1994  ♦tPlain  Dealer-S.  . .  i;545;524  i;634,768 

•Advertiser-S .  .389,884  421  794  News-e .  927,786  844,647 

Globe-e .  1,353,424  1,304,671  Press-e .  2,410,771  2,042,-320 

Globe-m .  1,051,224  1,002,626  -  - 

Globe-S .  1,139,191  1,090,076  Grand  Total .  6,232,,547  5,828,929 

Herald-m .  1,344,684  1.396.869  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 


April . 

March . 

Year  to  Date . 

Financial 

April . 

March . 

Year  to  Date . 


1951 

1950 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1950 

Index 

226,646,915 

215,753,186 

105.0 

121.7 

218,341,057 

213,488,142 

102.3 

118.7 

794,995,598 

768,900,991 

103.4 

174,482,005 

172,427,008 

101.2 

1-20.5 

168,983,542 

172,349,575 

98.0 

117.9 

610,345,768 

611,916,938 

99  7 

52,164,910 

43,326,178 

120.4 

125.8 

49,357,515 

41,138,567 

120.0 

121.9 

184,649,830 

1.56,984,053 

117.6 

123,619,412 

123,176,046 

100.4 

117.5 

123,663,996 

125,064,092 

98.9 

118.1 

439,447,521 

439,347,4.53 

100.0 

49,715,440 

47,437,485 

104.8 

1-22.5 

47.1.58.466 

47,329,203 

99.6 

116.8 

172,249,379 

166,813,086 

103  3 

38.077,772 

35,64 1,.883 

106.8 

1-28.1 

.33,885,7.50 

35,690,524 

94.9 

114.4 

125,464,963 

124,538,852 

100  7 

10,1.57,964 

11,290,089 

90.0 

133.5 

8,709,728 

9,239,780 

94.3 

1-29.4 

.34,514,807 

38,212,226 

90.3 

2,626,857 

2,31.5,990 

113.4 

117.7 

2,724,068 

2,3.55,179 

115.7 

1-20.1 

10,888,477 

9,818,407 

no  9 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

19S1  19S0 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  594,472  576,237 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  2,171,478  . 

Herald-m .  664,540  . 

Herald-S .  841,017  . 

Grand  Total .  3,677,035  . 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,195,625  1,207,462 

§Patriot-New.s-S _  317,654  282,273 

Grand  Total .  1,513,279  1,489,735 

Note  ;  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 

advertising  as  Patriot  (ra).  Patriot-News 
(S)  first  edition  Sept.  18,  1949. 

{Includes  P.ARADE,  41.061  lines. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  642,620  608,615 

{Courant-S .  784,712  765,733 

Times-e .  1,861,416  1,746,525 

Grand  Total .  3,288,748  3,120,873 

{Includes  P.VR.ADE,  41,061  lines. 
HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Review  &  Star-e _  552,365  608,667 

Newsday-Suffolk-e. .  1,046,278  894,293 

Newsday-Nassau-e. .  1,493,210  1,366,472 

Grand  Total .  3,091,853  2,869,432 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  O  bserver-e. .  .  679,442  650,161 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  2,122.605  2,047,944 

Chronicle-S .  1,131,1.59  1,062,230 

Post-m .  1,415,980  1,428,388 

{Post-S .  765,6.53  743,637 

Press-e .  869,918  820,898 


Grand  Total .  6,30.5,315  6,103,09: 

{Includes  PARADE,  59,240  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
1951 


782,475  Plain  Dealer-m .  1,348,466  1,307,194  34,027  lines. 


♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY-  Times  Union-m 
59,90)  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY’  {Times  Union-S 


tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
{Includes  P.ARADE,  41,061  lines. 


News-e .  1,7.36,197  1,636.051 

.Star-m .  1,721,455  1,641.125 

tStar-S .  1,144.639  1,0.35,115 

Times-e .  1,271,995  1.156.947 

'imes-S .  ...  538,081  535,825 

Grand  Total .  6.412,.367  6,005,066 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
{Includes  P.ARADE,  41,061  lines. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
mes  Union-m .  .  1,267,957  1.287,700 

Times  Union-S.  . . .  570,873  578,M1 

,umal-e .  941,394  971, 


1,139,191  1,090,076 
1,344,684  1,396,869 


DULUTH,  MINN. 
1951 


tHerald-S .  1,278,502  1,262,637  59,903  lines. 


Grand  Total .  6,232,,547  5,828,929  „  I”*,,, 

♦Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  . 


Grand  Total .  2,780,224  2,8-38,310 

{Includes  P.ARADE,  41,061  lines. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Traveler-e .  1,899,236  1,917,374 

Post-m .  837,729  904,850 

{Post-S .  465,687  505,846 


{Post-S .  465,687  505,846  Dispatch-e 

-  -  Dispatch-S 

Grand  Total . 11, 312,070  11,431,212  Citizen-e.  . 

♦Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY,  Citizeu-S. . 
59,903  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Ohio  State 
34,027  lines.  Star-w .  .  . . 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines 
{Includes  PARADE  41,061  lines.  Grand  T 


tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,623,973  1,487,773 

Dispatch-S .  1,156,176  1,082,902 

Citizen-e .  690,957  618,301 

Citizeu-S .  406..546  363,998 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  623,817  465,447 

Star-w .  64,016  97,204 


News-Tribune-m .  .  .  559,593  4i):),14U  .  ,  "'VTlViU  ~  t'r-iV  aoi’  1038153 

News-Tribune-S....  515,727  519,674  (^^run^Nel^^w"^ 

Grand  Total .  1,948,791  1,814,750 


811,936  Journal-e  . 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  984,773 

{Times-S .  570,692 

oVSoI  Herald-Post-e .  1,119,750 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

9.31.076  Star-e .  1,510,465 

503  187  Star-S .  1,174,949  1  038,19i 

964i410  Times-m .  1,320,545  1 ,290.383 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  797,897 

♦Courier  Express-S .  1,012,380 


Grand  Total .  4,565,485  4.115,625 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Grand  Total .  2,675,215  2.398,673 

{Includes  P.ARADE,  41.061  lines. 


News-m . 

715,168  tNews-S . 

998,565  Times-Herald-e .  .  . . 


2,196,571  2,136,396  Times-Herald-S _ 


Grand  Total .  4,006,848  3,850,129 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
59,903  Unes. 


1,816,955  1,784,253  ERII 

855,240  807 ,910  Dispatch-Herald-e . . 

2,287,861  2,098,936  {Dispatch-Herald-S. 

843,113  836,220  Times-e . 

-  -  Times-S . 


CAMDEN,  N.  J.  News-e. 

Courier-Post-e .  1,122,794  1,129,316  News-S 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,458,468  2,285,221  Gram 

Tribune-S .  1,901,921  1,736,356 


Grand  Total .  5,803,169  5,527,319 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  71,478  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

joumal-m .  1,403,404  1,365,103 

News-e .  1,999,022  1,965,.509 

News-S .  776,931  747,305 


ERIE  PA. 

1-e..  ’  729,013  733,025 

Id-S.  506,099  489,362 

_  1,254,760  1,180,859 

_  296,618  279,126 


Grand  Total .  4,005,958  3,666,323 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  513,656 

Joumal-S. . .  .329,259 

733,025  News-Sentinel-e.  . .  741,309 

489,362  News-Sentinei-S. . . .  383,154  326,979 


mes-S .  296,618  279il26  Grand  Total .  1,967,378  2,016.606 

-  -  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Grand  Total .  2,786,490  2,682,-372  Arkansas  Gazette-m.  1,0^,966  . 


{Includes  PARADE,  41,061  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  4,179,35 

DENVER,  COLO, 


1,999,022  1,965,.509  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

776,931  747,305  Courier-m .  1,178,371  1,126,040 

-  Press-e .  1,208,574  1,134,.355 

4,179,357  4,077,917  Courier  8i  Press-S. . .  531,450  541,171 


{.Arkansas  Gazette-S  497,359 
Arkansas  Democrat-e  906,196 
Arkansas  Democrat-S  312,633 


tDaily  News-e .  1,673,564  1,612,972  Rocky  Mt.  News-m 


Herald-American-e..  950,707  970,671  {Rocky  Mt.  News-S.  286,838  290,996  FORT  V 

♦Herald-American-S  517,799  491,323  Post-e .  1,709,058  1  1564,808  Tournal  Gazette-m 

Sun-Times-d .  1,131,950  1,010,126  Post-S .  721,461 


{Sun-Times-S .  379,101  372,049 

Grand  Total .  9,013,510  8,478,718 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Grand  Total .  3,622,528  3,302,786 

{Includes  PAR.ADE,  41,061  Unes. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


673,580  {Jounml  Gazette-S . 
- - —  News  Sentinel*e . . . . 


..  1,WA..»0  Grand  ToUl .  2.805.154  . 

:  Press-S...  531,450  541,171  {includes  P.AR.ADE,  41.061  Unes. 

Total .  2,918,395  2,801,566  indepemVeubS.  787,885 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.  Independent-S .  28.1  482  28L2M 

iazette-m.,  1,0.32,774  662,678  Press-Telegram-e . . .  1,016,044  964.750 

Gazette-S.  616,227  619,939  { Press-Telegram -S. .  462,920  459,200 

1,536,198  1,418,027  ^ 


69,903  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY.  Register-m .  722,979 

34,027  Unes.  Tribune-e .  980,878 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,917  Unes.  tRegister-S .  730,500 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,061  Unes.  - 


Tribune-e .  980,878  906,644  i 

tRegister-S .  730,500  742,928 

Grand  Total .  2,434,357  2,317,109  Ptar-Telegram-S 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  71,478  Unes.  Press-e . 

DETROIT.  MICH.  „  j  m  , 


Grand  Total .  3,185,199  2,700,644 

{Includes  PARADE.  41,061  lines,. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


yaoQOR  Star-Telegram-m. . .  743,-354  708,741 

Star-Telegram-e. . . .  1,421,650  1,350,829 


Grand  ToUl .  2.674.805  2,493,094 

{Includes  P.ARADE,  41,103  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  1,559,087  1,. 502,485 

♦Examiner-S .  1,069,697  1.0^>4® 

Times-m .  2,-361.751  2.260,W 

tTimes-S .  1,426,218 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO  tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  71,478  Unes.  Press-e .  761,269  772,923 

Enquirer-m .  1,152,992  1,013,799  DETROIT.  MICH.  „  j  m  .  i  „  oo.. 

♦tEnquirer-S .  1,492,466  1,424,172  Free  Press-m .  1,305,209  1,109,104  Grand  Total .  3,623,884  3,484,600 

Post-e .  1,462,075  1,338,106  {Free  Press-S .  507,579  491,441  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Times-Star-e .  1,527,573  1,463,352  News-e .  2,328,135  2,193,618  Bee-e .  1,241,703  1,2.30,832 

-  -  tNews-S .  1,122,217  1,098,437  Bee-S .  517,721  637,077 

Grand  Total .  5,635,106  5,239,429  Times-e .  1,3.37,049  1,121,919  -  - 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  ♦Times-S .  574,309  559,316  Grand  Total .  1,759,424  1,767,909 


♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKL 
59,903  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 


- -  GARY,  IND. 

Grand  Total .  7,174,498  6,-573.835  Post-Tribune-e .  1,554,504  1,4.38,893 


ar-Telegram-S. . . .  697,611  652,107  . 

.  761,269  772,923 

Grand  Total .  3,623,884  3,484,600  Mirror-e .  779,527  760.1g 

FRESNO,  CALIF.  Grand  Total .  9,-340,853  9,225, 7» 

.  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

!e-^ .  517,721  637,077  63,061  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

Grand  Total^.^^.^  1.767,909  ^^tlncludM  THIS  WEEK,  69,703  Unes. 

)st-Tribune-e .  ’i, 554.504  1,4.38,893  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1951  1950 

Courier  Journal-m..  .1,344,491  1,468,008 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  956,248  857,682 


1,584,038  1,570,438 


Times-e . 


Graud  Total .  3,884,777  3,896,128 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  Appeat-m  1,751,025 
fCommerc’l  Api>eal-S  924,787 
PrcBs-Scimitar-e. . . .  1,114,814 


1,699,956 

910,401 

999,688 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

1951  1950 

Gazette-e .  1,103,162  1,125,943 

“  OAKl*AND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e ....  .  610,934 

Post-Enquirer-S. ...  .  183,522 

Tribune-e .  1,6.34,627  1,574,560 

5Tribune-S .  731,539  738,200 

Cl  - - 

Grand  Total .  2,366,166  3,107,216 

Notb  :  Post  Enquirer  ceased  publication 
with  edition  of  Sept.  1,  1950. 

SIncludes  PARADE.  51,622  lines. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-ra .  999,918  92.5,245 

Oklahoman-S .  610,461  565,510 

Times-e .  1,078,191  974,702 


Grand  Total .  3,790,626  3,610,045 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record -Journal  (see 

Note) .  595,280  620,936 

Note:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e) 
gold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Hetald-m .  2,367,384  2,226,191 

•Herald-S .  1,091,453  1,088,676 

News-e .  1,140,100  1,181,096 

tNews-S .  385,620  469,953 

Grand  Total .  4,984,557  4,965,916 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
H.903  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  71.478  lines. 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

SenUnel-m .  995,158  712,153 

•Sentinel-S .  521,076  532,681 

Joumal-e .  2,744,132  2,523,416 

tJoumal-S .  1,524,482  1,408,701 

Grand  Total .  6,784,848  5,176,961 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
50,903  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
54,027  Unes. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,297,063  1,116,888 

Sur-e .  2,095,134  1,749,894 

tTribune-S .  1,141,242  1,064,856 

Grand  ToUl .  4,533,439  3,931,638 

♦Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  861,017  789,077 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Stir-e .  2,082,331  1,936.806 

SUndard-S .  172,885  213,103 

G«ette-m .  1,025,495  728,250 

UPtisse-e .  1,717,711  2,041,425 

UPatrie-e .  260,686  260,870 

UPatrie-S .  331,597  295,711 

Herald-e .  315,927  238,708 

Grand  ToUl .  5,906,632  6,714,872 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  830,685  771,442 

SUr-m .  784,270  765,196 

St*r-S .  298,722  305.943 


Grand  Total .  2.688..570  2,465,457 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,194,288  1.110,532 

World-Herald-S _  843,165  758.539 


Grand  Total  .  ..  2,037.453  1.869.071 

Note:  World-ilerald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 
edition  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  792.828  784.385 

SUr-News-S .  408,925  363,198 

Grand  Total .  1,201,753  1,147.583 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  1,101,470  1.096,063 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1,276,499  1,186,878 

5Joumal-Star-S  .  .  . .  634,656  616,707 

Star-m  (see  Note) .  .  .  ...... 


Grand  Total .  1,911,155  1,803,585 

Note:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same  as 
Journal  (e). 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,061  Unes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e .  2,204,185  2,092,407 

*tBulletin-S .  610,696  539,567 

Inquirer-m .  2,006,179  1,857,933 

Inquirer-S .  1,549,262  1,463,227 

News-e .  440,479  527,791 

Grand  ToUl .  6,810,801  6,480,926 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
59,903  Unes. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m _  929,484  856,407 

Press-e .  1,706,825  1,638,406 

tPress-S .  987,081  942,174 

Sun-Telegraph-e....  1,121,395  1,113,368 
*Sun-Telegraph-S...  719,229  724,458 


Grand  Total .  1,913,677  1.842.581 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bumer-e .  1,245,789  1,256,433 

Tennessean-m .  1,234,278  1,264,709 

Tennes.sean-S .  747,432  731,025 

Grand  Total .  3,227,499  3,252,167 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Jou™i-Courier-m . .  363,851  374,467 


Grand  Total .  5,464,014  5,274,813 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
59,903  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
34,027  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  Unes. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1..361,559  1,193,346 

♦Oregonian-S .  798,395  690,688 

Jouraal-e .  1,367.359  1,220,555 

tJoumal-S .  531,621  483,644 


Bfgister-e. 

Register-S. 


1,474,149  1,4.36,308 
449,900  461,992 


Grand  Total .  4.058.934  3,588,233 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
62,561  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  69,7a3  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  727,635  703,971 

New  Yorker-S .  260,336  254,779 


Grand  Total .  2,287.900  2,272,767 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
upes-Picayune-m. .  2,052,085  1,946,938 

tThnes-Picayune  & 

,  SUtes-S .  I,a31,479  1,0.38,182 

Iten-e .  1,048,083  1,092,264 

?tem-S .  423,830  341,669 

Stotes-e .  1,122,505  1,007,210 

Grand  ToUl .  5,677,982  5,426,263 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
N,«03  Unes. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  Unes. 

_  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

ii»*s-m .  1,776,017  1,565,240 

Tmes-S .  2,255,825  2,153,257 

n«ld-Tribune-m. . 


Grand  Total .  987,971  958,750 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,792,939  1,829,592 

Joumal-m .  62.3,989  617,919 

tJoumal-S .  706,148  7a3,228 


1,024,883 

1,215,393 


674,311 


Werald-Tribune-S. . 

#News-m . 

tNews-S . 

MiiTor-m . 

*Cn«--S .  378,835 

Joiimal-.\merican-e . 

♦Journal- American-S 

.  1,061,650 

ftW-S . 

World-Telegram  & 

_  Snn-e . 

SoglM . 

Eigle-S . 


908,907 

1,213,377 


1,844,689  1,921,960 
1,289,363  1,357,244 


710,296 

379,598 


Grand  Total .  3,123,076  3,150,739 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e....  663,963  628,696 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) .  . .  1,204,634  1,105,437 

Eagle-S .  342,881  318,385 

Grand  Total .  1,547,515  1,423,822 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e)  only,  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader-e .  1,49G,3M  1,485,872 

Tiraes-Dispatch-m. .  1,228,764  1,128,986 
Times- Dispatch-S.. .  868,0%  914,805 


1,064,623  1,030,101 
521,163  492,779 


128,461 


1,268,881 

783,388 

291,132 


964,566 
154,246 

1,369,659 
750,536 
274,837 

Grand  Total .  15,578,614  15,246.603 

^ludes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

M,027  Unes. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  Unes. 

.  includes  SPLIT-RUN  350,896  Unes 
“  (m)  and  258.333  Unes  in  (S). 
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Grand  ToUl .  3,587,246  3,529,666 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m .  751,241  756,804 

Times-S .  383,115  388,872 

World-Newrs-e .  765,219  771,736 

Grand  ToUl .  1,899,575  1,917,412 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Cbronicle-m .  1,438,707  1,371,087 

fDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S .  885,582  883,901 

Times-Union-e .  1,609,894  1,620,508 


Grand  Total .  3,934,183  3,875,496 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1951  1950  19S1  1950 

Register-Republic-e.  1,395,830  1,246,795  Herald- Jouraal-e.  . .  1.777.023  1,6%,421 

SUr-m .  878,066  870,406  ♦t  Herald- American-S  788,759  735,3^ 

Star-S .  578,009  494,934  Post-Standard-m .  . .  890,237  %1.044 

- - -  Post-SUndard-S. . . .  485,525  393,632 

Grand  Total .  2,851,905  2.612,135  rrTrTTT  ~  „„„ 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  Vmprk^N**^WE^LY^ 

Bee-e .  1,902,660  1,749,955  .o  WEEKLY 

Union-m .  487,308  506,337  59,^  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKL. 

Union-S .  262,223  241,672  '  'r^^JfoM^^WASH. 

^-““Toui .  2.497.964 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  -  - - 

Globe- Democrat-m .  922,528  841,804  Grand  Total .  1,779,640  1,589,447 

tGIobe-Democrat-S.  785,625  721,542  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Post-Dispatch-e....  1,889,030  1,762,448  Times-m  ..  1.280.384  1,122,329 

{Post-Dispatch-S...  1,307,497  1,188,634  Blade-e  ’  ’  1,774,309  1,644,312 

Star-Times-e .  1,033,984  1,032,207  Blade-S .  1,116,376  939,396 

-  -  /  - - 

Grand  Total .  5,938,664  5,546,635  Grand  Total .  4,171,069  3,706,037 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  71,478  lines.  TORONTO,  CANADA 

{Includes  P.AR.ADE,  40,652  lines.  Globe  &  Mail-m. . . .  1,149,887  1,071,416 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  Telegram-e .  1.846.691 

Pioneer  Press-m  ...  1,146,587  1,035,338  Star-e .  2,416,725  2,il4,^ 

{Pioneer  Press-S _  1,008,486  983,905  Star-w .  125,056  144,009 

Dispatch-e .  1,490,516  1,362,383  - -  .  „„„  „„„ 

- -  - -  Grand  Total .  5,538,339  4,983,983 

Grand  Total .  3,645,589  3.381,626  TRENTON.  N.J. 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,061  lines.  Evening  Times-e ..  .  1.183,349  1.195.W4 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.  I*™*?  Advertiser-S .  251,%2  247 116 

Independent-e .  714,774  Trentoman-m .  61i.659  487,234 

TimSis. crandTouL^.^^  L949.710  1.929.484 
Total . -77: 

SAN  ANTONlOy  TEXAS  Record  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 

Cxpress-m .  1,112,465  1,161,989  ^ition  (m)  only,  is  given. 

Exm-ess-S .  812,052  769,922  TULSA.  OKLA. 

♦♦♦News-e .  1,439,135  1,562,273  Tribune-e  .  ...  1,007,248  1,339.187 

Light-e .  1,183,917  1,160,624  World-m  ' .  948,193  1,154.738- 

♦Light-S .  619,644  638,057  World-S .  622,267  718,353 

Grand  Total .  5,167,213  5,292,865  Grand  Total .  2,577,708  3,212,278. 

All  Valley  Advertising  Included:  Note:  Due  to  Newsprint  shortage, 

(♦♦)  Express-m — Last  Year  161,277  the  Tulsa  newspapers  did  not  pubUsh  any 

{♦♦♦)  News-e  —Last  Year  150.7M  display  or  classi6ed  Ami  9-14. 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

59,903  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Hudson  Dispatch-m  749,591  726,638- 

34,027  lines.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  Observer-Dispatch-e  854.826  881.118- 

Union-m .  1,181,464  1,006,414  Observer-Dispatch-S  312.881  315,915 

{Union-S .  637,180  609,915  Press-m .  951.587  937,367 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,516,341  1,342,121  - -  ; 

Joumal-e .  ......  645,284  Grand  ToUl .  2,119,294  2.134.400 

-  -  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Grand  Total .  3.334.985  3,603,734  Times-Herald-d .  . . .  1.429.544  1.^,^ 

{Includes  PARADE,  41.103  Unes.  *Times-Herald-S. . .  M7.^ 

SAN  FRANCI^O,  CALIF.  Ne,^ .  936.^2  892.^ 

Chronicle-m .  906,087  964.055  .  1.425.^ 

tChronicle-S .  761,912  622.533  5P“‘-S . 

Examiner-m .  1,401,782  1,169,602  .  2.^.140  2,^,^ 

♦Examiner-S .  943,492  866,919  tSUr-t. .  1,134,839  9W.oui 

.  ^2,746  8^.437  Grand  ToUl .  8,693,728  8,517,9M 

.  993.9SI  878,800  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

Grand  ToUl .  5,850,000  5,396,346  COMIC  W'EEKL  , 

63%f‘“ure,  a^^comc  WFEKLY  tlnoIuS”’ THIS  WEEK,  71,478  Unes. 

COMIC  WEEKLY.  ^Includes  parade,  41.061  lines. 

wiJirir  RQ7a3  lines  WATERBURY.  CONN, 

tlncludes  THIS  W  EEK.  69,703  lines.  Republican-m .  854.941  829,288 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  Republican-S .  453,0%  414,637 

Gazette-m .  1,095,291  1,118,472  American-e .  1,229,040  1,113,301 

Union-Star-e .  917,617  950,551  - 

_ : - -  Grand  Total .  2,537.031  2,357,226 

Grand  Total .  2,012,908  2,069,023  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 

SCRANTON,  PA.  Mamaroneck  Times-e  446,498  408,377 

Tnbune-m .  527,962  565,196  |^t.  Vernon  Argus-e  782,143  768,132 

{Scrantonian-S .  380,595  367,137  Xew  Rochelle 

Times-e .  1,079,026  1,097,064  standard -SUr-e. .  859,936  785.830 

Grand  ToUl .  1,987,583  2,028.397  . .  468,878  418,354 

{Includes  PAR.ADE,  41,061  lines.  Peekskill  SUr-e.  .  . .  448,078  423,716 

■■  m  tiFATTi  F  P°rt  Chester  Iteni-e  743,8% 

rost-InTellife^J^ri-^’l.^2f576  952,746  Tanrtown  News-e. .  458.094  428.775 

1.KI  " 

.  557.333  603,664  "  ^J,'S?spatth-e.  944.235  946,292 

Mriud^^^'AMERfc'A^^VEtx-^^^  Grand  ToU,  5^  6.599.635 

62.%1  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY.  Reacon-e  .^  .  .  ’ 1^6  «0  1.034.812 

34.027  lines.  Beacon-S .  616,228  501,257 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA  Eagle-m .  L051.370 

Joumal-Tribune-e.  .  887,737  820,782  Eagle-e .  *53>2i® 

Journal-S .  356,564  358,157  {Eagle-S .  454,392  465,824 

Grand  ToUl .  1,244,301  1,178,939  Grand  Total .  4,151,730  3,773.042 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,06l  Unes. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Tribune-e .  1,358,878  1,251,408  Telegram-S .  667,222  586^76 

Tribune-S.  ........  607,657  546,018  Telegram-m,  ......  906,633  976,240- 

.  .  Gazette  &  Post-e .. .  1,208,069  1,119,486 

Grand  ToUl .  1,966,535  1,797,426  -  - 

CPOKANF  WA«4H  Grand  Total .  2,781,924  2.682.002 

Spokesman-  '  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Reviewwn .  735,918  672,286  Vindicator  ,  ,  naa  oai 

tSpokesman-  Telegram-e .  1363,214  1,244,981 

Review-S .  727,527  657,128  {Vindicator  n.a  aoo  aao 

Chronicle-e .  1,074,363  989,016  Telegram-S .  788,954  689,442 

Grand  Total .  2,537,808  2318,430  Grand  ToUl .  2,172,168  1.934.423 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  69,703  Unes.  {Includes  PAR-ADE,  41,061  hues. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF  ..  , _ _ 

Record-e .  1,359,164.  1335,604  {Continued  on  page  50) 
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April  Linage 

continued  from  page  49 


Figiires  Suppied  by 
Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

1951  1950 

Enquirer  and  News-e  911,886  869,092 
Enquirer  and  News-S  315,623  315,238 


Grand  Total .  1,227,509  1,184,330 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e .  1,202,320  1,154,020 

Deniocrat.e .  804,048  781,494 

Democrat-S .  441,350  381,374 


Grand  Total .  2,447,718  2,316,888 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e _  1,276,492  1,172,080 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Advertiser-e .  655,452  614,572 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times^e ... .  881,461  789,586 

AVis.  State  Joumal-in  885,654  802,284 

Wis.  State  Joumal-S  441,763  430,402 


Grand  Total .  2,208,878  2,022,272 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


Herald-Times-e .  . 

741,566 

648.844 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m . 

737,268 

771,218 

Joumal-e . 

745,528 

774,158 

.Advertiser-S . 

394,310 

428,050 

Grand  Total .  . .  . 

.  1,877,106 

1,973,426 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Tiraes-e.. .  9()0,186  858,648 

5Standard-Times-S.  277,785  191,394 


Grand  Total .  1,177,971  1,050,042 

§Includes  PARADE,  40,877  lines. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e .  1,115,411  1,171,422 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP 
Brownsville  Herald-e  316,022  283,542 

Brownsville  Herald-S  170,968  193,130 

Harlingen  Star-m...  330,134  331,436 

HarUngen  Star-S.  . .  205,828  253,890 

McAllen  Monitor-e .  326,886  341,782 

McAllen  Monitor-S.  186,312  233,898 


Grand  Total .  1,536,152  1,637,678 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch.c .  1,102,458  1,010,310 

Argus-e .  975,531  965,195 


Grand  Total .  2,077,989  1,975,506 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e .  439,082  412,678 

Post-S .  278,894  275,002 


Grand  Total .  717,976  687,680 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  546,714  455,602 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 


Reporter-News-m. . . 

711,984 

676,550 

Reporter-News-e .  . . 

721,322 

671,6.36 

Reporter-News-S . .  . 

347,004 

355,894 

Grand  Total . 

1.780,310 

1,704,080 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e . 

360.822 

323,596 

HeraH-S . 

178,486 

200,956 

Grand  Total . 

539,308 

524,552 

CXJRPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-in . 

1,028,132 

1,0.59,030 

Times-e . 

1,034,292 

1,044,120 

Caller-Times-S . 

440,300 

414,750 

Grand  Total . 

2,.502.724 

2,517,900 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

301,616 

299.292 

Herald-S . 

148,470 

200,726 

Grand  Total . 

450.086 

500,018 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenfier-e. . 

329, .546 

353,892 

News  Messenger-S. . 

197,246 

255,178 

Grand  Total . 

526,792 

609,070 

PARIS 

News-e . 

325,626 

318,458 

News-S . 

132,902 

171,038 

Grand  Total . 

458,528 

489,496 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

761,488 

708,554 

Times-e . 

767,396 

678,482 

Standard-Times. . . . 

420,098 

432,544 

Grand  Total .  1,948,982  1,819,580 

■ 

Noble  Heads  N.E.  Unit 


Boston — Leroy  B.  Noble  of  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspapers  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  May  IS. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Linage  Service 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


1951 

1950 

Cbronicle-m . 

649,655  Not  Avail. 

Chronicle-S . 

282,397  Not  Avail. 

Herald-e . 

672,080  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total . 

1,604,132  Not  Avail. 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  (see 

Note) . 

411,074 

380,183 

Telegraph-S . 

209,091 

207,226 

Grand  Total . 

620,165 

687,409 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina- 

tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m . 

971,953 

913,950 

Gazette-S . 

374,354 

396,766 

Mail-e . 

877,118 

802,981 

Mail-S . 

290,737 

335.346 

Grand  Total . 

2,514,162 

2,449,033 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m . 

1,305,148 

1.290,208 

Observer-S . 

651,543 

646,449 

News-e . 

954,020 

1,096,214 

Grand  Total . 

2,910,711 

3,032,871 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m . 

779,358 

746,967 

State-S . 

535,027 

494.792 

Record-e . 

709,496 

704,738 

Grand  Total . 

,  2,023,881 

1,946,497 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e . . . 

887,441 

951,663 

Register-Guard-S. . , 

266,654 

316,657 

Grand  Total .  1,1 54,095  1 ,268,320 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonweal  th- 

Republic-e .  685, .567  645,933 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  922,637  883,912 

Times-S .  426,.356  412,342 


Grand  Total .  1,348,993  1,296,254 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  496,152  526,196 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ledger-m . . .  723,512  712,344 

Clarion-Ledger-S.  . .  444, .588  414,400 

Daily  News-e .  811, 390  781 ,685 

Daily  News-S .  326,720  376,497 


Grand  Total .  2,306,210  2,284,926 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e .  924,904  879,873 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Tribune-e . 

'860,279 

966,143 

Tribune  (e)  sold 

in  combination  with 

Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e . 

677,118 

697,638 

Sun-S . 

266,256 

151,387 

Telegram-S . 

136,285 

175,862 

Grand  Total . 

1 ,079,659 

1,024,887 

LYNN, 

,  MASS. 

Item-e . 

566,085 

688,505 

Telegram-News-e. . . 

447,910 

483,661 

Telegram-News-9.. . 

145,655 

185.433 

Grand  Total . 

1.159,656 

1.257.599 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-ra . 

750,934 

805,640 

Independent-S . 

347,070 

319.217 

Grand  Total . 

1,098,004 

1.124.857 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

1,074,666 

889.142 

News-e . 

1,258,706 

1.256.052 

Grand  Total . 

2,3.33,372 

2.145,194 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Toumal-e . 

1,110,210 

962,911 

Times-m . 

872,276 

844,821 

Times-S . 

533,294 

485,189 

Grand  Total . 

2,515,780 

2,292,921 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m . 

8.34,8.56 

842,761 

Times-Leader-e .  .  .  . 

1,180,232 

1,108,391 

Independent-S . 

399,349 

356,940 

Grand  Total . 

2,4i,.437 

2,308,092 

350  in  Boat  Classic 

Milwaukee — ^The  third  annual 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  -  Winnebago- 
land  Outboard  Marathon,  Sunday, 
June  24,  has  drawn  more  than 
350  applications  for  entry  blanks 
from  all  parts  of  the  .country. 
The  Marathon  is  for  stock  utility 
boats  and  motors  only.  Anybody 
12  years  of  age  or  older,  male  or 
female,  is  eligible  to  compete  for 
$5,000  in  merchandise  and  for 
Sentinel  trophies. 


Microfilm  File 
Costs  Less  Than 
Bound  Volumes 

By  Eugene  B.  Power 

University  MicrofUms 

During  the  past  15  years  an 
increasing  number  of  newspapers 
are  using  microfilm,  a  means  of 
preserving  both  current  and  back 
issues  in  a  permanent  and  com¬ 
pact  form,  and  as  a  means  of 
saving  valuable  space.  The  cost 
of  using  this  method  is  less  than 
that  of  the  old  method  of  storing 
bound  volumes. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  decision 
depends  on  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Does  my  obligation  to 
posterity  end  when  the  paper  is 
on  the  street,  or  should  I  also 
provide  some  means  of  preserving 
a  copy  of  this  day-to-day  record 
of  our  civilization  for  future  use?” 
If  the  answer  is  that  a  record 
should  be  preserved,  then  the 
old  method  of  bound  volumes  is 
not  sufficient,  for  newsprint  has 
a  useful  life  of  not  more  than  40 
years.  Microfilm  copies  of  news¬ 
papers,  however,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  are. 
if  properly  prepared,  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  rag  paper,  which  has  an 
estimated  life  of  300-500  years. 

Made  on  2  Sizes 

Microfilm  copies  of  newspapers 
are  made  on  35mm  unperforated 
film  of  high-resolving  power  with 
special  precision-made  cameras. 
Ordinarily,  a  reduction  ratio  of 
16'/i  to  1  is  used  with  the  image 
placed  so  that  the  lines  of  type 
run  across  the  width  of  the  film. 
This  type  of  microfilm  yields  a 
clear,  sharp,  readable  image  on 
the  screen  of  the  microfilm  read¬ 
ing  machine.  The  cost  of  such 
microfilm,  including  both  the 
negative,  which  is  stored  in  a 
vault  to  be  used  for  duplication 
purposes  only,  and  one  positive 
for  use  by  the  editorial  staff,  is 
2  Vi  cents  per  page. 

In  a  few  instances  another  po¬ 
sition  of  the  image  is  used  where 
the  reduction  ratio  is  19  Vi  times, 
and  which  is  a  little  less  expen¬ 
sive,  214  cents  per  page. 

The  higher  reduction  ratio 
pushes  the  capacity  of  the  film 
and  camera  lens  to  the  limit,  and 
as  a  result  the  image  on  the 
screen  before  the  reader  is  not  as 
large  or  sharp  as  is  desirable. 

Cites  Storage  Problem 


Royal  Couple  Joins 
New  York  PR  Firm 

King  Peter  and  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra  of  Yugoslavia  are  becoming 
associated  with  Roy  de  Groot,  New 
York  public  relations  counselor, 
and  are  joining  the  consultant 
panel  of  his  firm,  Roy  de  Groot 
Consultants,  Inc. 

Through  the  de  Groot  office,  the 
royal  couple  will  be  available  for 
consultant  services  and  public  ap¬ 
pearances  for  prestige  clients. 


papers  bound  and  stored  40  years 
are  useless  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  for  an  average  paper, 
cost  $5,000  more  than  the  micro¬ 
film  method  which  results  in  i 
permanent  copy.  If  an  additional 
copy  is  sold,  the  cost  of  each  copy 
is  $6,480,  a  saving  of  nearly 
$10,000. 

Permanence  Important 

Cost  is  but  one  aspect  of  news¬ 
paper  storage  on  microfilm.  Per¬ 
manence  is  another.  Additional 
copies  of  the  file  can  be  made, 
based  on  today’s  costs,  for  $2,880. 

Microfilm  is  a  tested  and  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  newspaper  files,  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  700  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  will 
testify. 

University  Microfilms  is  copy¬ 
ing  nearly  50  newspapers  on  a 
monthly  basis,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  all  the  Booth  papers  in 
Michigan,  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  many  others 
Send  Files  Monthly 

Current  files  are  forwarded 
each  month  in  special  metal  ship¬ 
ping  cases,  and  the  positive  de¬ 
livered  within  15  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  in  Ann  Arbor.  The  negative 
is  stored  in  University  Microfilm’s 
vault,  where  it  is  available  for 
future  duplication  whenever  the 
need  arises. 

Back  files  are  usually  shipped 
by  truck  or  rail.  Since  these  files 
are  of  limited  life  at  best,  the 
backs  are  usually  cut  off,  so  that 
as  perfect  a  film  as  possible  re¬ 
sults.  While  this  proc^ure  is  not 
essential,  since  the  volumes  can 
be  photographed  bound,  it  do« 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  mi¬ 
crofilm. 

■ 

Fine  and  Murrow 
Get  Education  Awards 
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Assuming  the  space  is  worth 
$1.50  per  volume  per  year,  and 
this  has  been  carefully  estimated 
and  is  reasonable  and  binding  $7 
per  volume,  the  cost  of  binding 
and  storing  a  daily  paper  of  30 
pages  over  a  40-year  period  is 
$17,760. 

The  cost  of  microfilming  the 
same  material  and  making  one 
positive  copy  for  daily  use  at 
present  rates  is  $10,080.  To  this 
must  be  added  $200  for  a  filing 
cabinet  for  film  storage,  and  one 
reading  machine  at  $350.  News- 


The  first  national  awards  in  adult 
education  made  by  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  were  presented 
May  17  to  Benjamin  Fine,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Edward  R.  Murrow,  radio 
commentator  and  producer. 

The  award,  known  as  the  Louis 
S.  Weiss  Memorial  Award  in  Adult 
Education,  was  established  by  the 
New  School’s  Board  of  Trustees 
to  honor  its  late  chairman  who 
“for  almost  10  years  devoted  » 
much  of  his  energy,  thought  and 
time  to  adult  education.” 
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S.  F.  Chronicle 
Will  Ploy  Host 
To  21  Admen 


Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  9 


Tn  91  Russell  W.  Grigsby,  Jr.,  Taylor- 

yiiig  (Ill.)  Breeze  -  Courier,  de- 
SAN  Francisco — Executives  of  scribed  some  promotions  that 
21  Eastern  advertising  agencies  brought  extra  linage. 


are  slated  to  arrive  here  Thursday, 
May  31,  to  be  guests  of  the  San 


Will  L.  Townsley,  Great  Bend 
(Kan.)  Tribune,  told  about  a 


Francisco  Chronicle  for  four  days,  weekly  signature  page  that  has 
This  is  the  third  annual  trip  which  resulted  in  52  full  pages  of  extra 
this  newspaper  has  sponsored  for  linage.  Nelson  W.  Armstrong, 


advertising  agency  people. 


Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Her- 


During  their  stay  here  the  visi-  aid,  described  that  paper’s  tabloid 
tors  will  live  at  the  Fairmont  section,  covering  a  report  on  the 
Hotel.  The  schedule  of  activities  city  of  Port  Huron. 


includes  a  tour  of  the  downtown 
shopping  area,  a  meeting  with 


Betty  Bice,  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawk-Eye,  told  of  creating  a 


Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  general  milk  account  by  selling  a  cam- 
manager  of  the  Chronicle,  and  paign  that  used  pictures  of  local 
luncheon  with  Chronicle  editorial  babies.  She  also  explained  how 
and  advertising  staff  mem^rs.  they  developed  an  amusement  di- 
Mr.  Smith  will  be  host  to  the  rectory  that  grew  too  big  for  the 
guests  for  dinner.  movie  page. 

The  admen  will  go  over  the  Atlee  H.  Bratley,  Racine  (Wis.) 


guests  for  dinner.  movie  page. 

The  admen  will  go  over  the  Atlee  H.  Bratley,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  to  the  East  Journal  Times,  highlighted  a  cou- 
Bay  and  tour  the  marketing  area  pon  promotion  that  paid  off  for 
on  Friday.  In  the  evening  there  the  Journal  Times  and  Sunday 
will  be  a  buffet  dinner  at  the  Pal-  Bulletin.  Ralph  E.  Shannon, 
ace  Hotel  where  the  visitors  will  Washington  (la.)  Evening  Jour- 


meet  with  media  representatives  nal.  told  of  “Ridiculous  Bargain  ,  ,  ,  .  •,  p  A.^ia- 

and  retail  ad  executives.  Day”  promotion  that  was  spon-  Nlws^er 

There  will  be  a  tour  of  the  San  sored  by  the  local  chamber  of  Content  wS^  annou^^ 
Francisco  Peninsula  and  Stanford  commerce.  He  also  stressed  the 


INLAND  PRESIDENT  Clifford  Ferris  (center)  congratulates  Charles 
Beal,  LaPorte  Herald-Argus,  a  winner  in  Inland's  public  relations  con¬ 
test.  At  left  is  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  Sentinel,  former  Inland 
president. 

Inland  PR  Winners 
Receive  First  Award 

Chicago  —  Winners  in  the  first  and,  particularly,  for  the  demon- 
annual  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  strated  results  through  letters  to 


the  editor.” 

“LaPorte  Herald-Argus  .  . 


llniv<Ts!tv  r>n  <;atiirHav  mnrnina  nc  dlsu  siics^u  iiic  spring  meeting  here  this  Week  by  essay  contest  which  combined  pro- 

in  thp  Jffprnnrtn  iiinJh  u/iii  hp  Selling  schedulcs  to  gyrton  W.  Marvin,  dean  of  the  motion  with  extensive  public  re¬ 
served  at  the  Riirlineame  estate  Small  space.  William  Allen  White  School  of  lations  improvements  .  .  .  attracted 

of  the  rbronieie’s^  niihi'cher  Charles  V.  WaiTcn,  Webster  Journalism  and  Public  Informa-  almost  100  contestants.” 
of  the  Chronicles  publisher,  ^ity  (la.)  Freeman  Journal,  ex- 


William  Allen  White  School  of  lations  improvements  .  .  .  attracted 
Journalism  and  Public  Informa-  almost  100  contestants.” 


evening  pi^jnej  when  that  paper  had 


will  be  spent  in  Chinatown. 

Sunday  there  will  be  an  air¬ 
plane  flight  over  Lake  Tahoe 
Yosemite,  Del  Monte  and  the 


to  accept  peach  colored  news¬ 
print,  they  persuaded  local  adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  a  special  sales 


tion.  University  of  Kansas,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  competition. 

List  of  Winners 

Class  A  (up  to  5,000  circula¬ 
tion):  Alliance  (Neb.)  Times- 


Newspaper  W'eek  Featured 
“Davenport  Times  ...  for  its 
impressive  exposition  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  techniques  of  a  daily 


losemite,  Del  Monte  and  the  gygyt  called  “Peachy  Bargains  finance  tiNeo.;  times-  newspaper,  presented  before  and 

Monterey  Peninsula.  After  dinner  ^3  »  mentioned  a  bar  "o  second  or  third  place  during  National  Newspaper 

at  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  the  guests  ass^iation  campaign  that  has  because  other  entries  re-  week.” 


wiUdepart  for  the  East.  provided  added  linage.  iiceicu  o..y  a  si.g.u  c.io.i  lu  uc- 

The  invited  guests  are  L.  R.  .  ..  c  «  w  velop  good  public  relations  for  the 

Bloom  of  Kenyon  •&  Eckhardt,  j  ^®“sau  newspaper  or  indicated  misunder- 

Roy  Boyer  of  Leo  Burnett  Com-  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  ^Id  ^h^t  standing  of  the  term  “public  rela- 
pany,  Austin  Brew  of  Batten,  Bar-  promotions  ^uto  Show  Edi-  tions.” 

ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Frank  L.  “o"  More  Profits,  the  lat-  ^,355  g  (5  000  to  10,000):  first, 

Chipperfield  of  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  ®  tabloid  ^tion  describing  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  second, 
Benson  &  Mather,  Robert  Crooker  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald;  third, 

of  Campbell  -  Ewald  Company  Milton  1.  Wick,  Ni/es  (O.)  Timcj,  shelbyville  {\nd.)  News. 

John  L.  deBevac  of  Ward  Wheel-  explained  how  extra  linage  can  class  C  (10.000  to  25.000): 


nage  fleeted  only  a  slight  effort  to  de-  “Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 

Pavne  Waii.aii  velop  good  public  relations  for  the  une  .  .  .  a  discerning  effort  to 

ir^/r’tnld  newspaper  or  indicated  misunder-  transmit  to  the  reader  a  sense  of 

-AiitA  <!h/xu/  PHi.  Standing  of  the  term  public  rela-  tj,e  breadth  and  depth  of  its  or- 

Profits”  the  lat-  n  /cn/xr.  c.  ganization  and  function,  and  of 

Class  B  (5,000  to  10,000):  first,  the  seriousness  with  which  its  sees 


of  Campbell  -  Ewald  Company 
John  L.  deBevac  of  Ward  WTieel- 


Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  second,  jtj  responsibility  and  discharges  its 
Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald;  third,  professional  trusts. 


Shelby ville  (Ind.)  News. 

Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000): 


ock  Company,  Raymond  B.  Healy  I’®  selling  multiple  page^  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus; 


of  Benton  &’  Bowles,  Harley  B.  '"eluding  special  sections  devoted  second,  Norfolk  (Neb.)  New.s: 

Howcott  of  the  Fitzgerald  Adver-  industrial  advertising.  third,  Winona  (Minn.)  Republi-  jt  js  the  newspaper’s  job 

tising  Agency,  James  D.  Kysor  of  Panel  on  Korean  Policy  can-Herald.  ju  ^  democratic  society  to  help 

Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  Andrew  The  convention  closed  Tuesday  Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000)'  people  ‘keep  even’  with  the  times. 
C.  Luscher  of  Batten,  Barton,  afternoon  with  a  hard-hitting  pan-  first,  Davenport  (la.)  Times;  sec-  “2  a  page  advertisement  repro- 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Richard  Mann  el  discussion  on  “Who’s  Right  in  ond,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  jucing  the  photographs  of  208 
of  Ted  Bates  &  Company,  Thom-  the  Great  Debate?”  Participating  Review;  third.  Rock  Island  (111.)  employes  in  the  Register  and  Trib- 
as  E.  Maytham  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  were  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  Daily  Argus.  line’s  twenty-year  group. 

Benton  L.  Moyer,  Jr.  of  Ruthrauff  News  Tokyo  and  Korean  war  Class  E  (above  75,000):  first,  Editorials  on  the  ‘mockery 

&  Ryan,  Harry  C.  Pick  of  Crut-  correspondent;  John  H.  Thomp-  T)es  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  press  freedom’  made  by  the 
tenden  &  Eger,  A.  B.  Pratt  of  son,  Chicago  Tribune  war  report-  Tribune;  second.  Chicago  Daily  Lorain  Journal’s  refusal  to  carry 
Young  &  Rubicam,  C.  N.  Pum-  er  recently  returned  from  Korea;  News;  third,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis-  advertising  by  concerns  patroniz- 


“Conspicuous  in  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  were: 

“1.  An  editorial  addressed  to 


second,  Norfolk  (Neb.)  News;  school  children  explaining  how 


pian  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Ray  Knotts,  Chicago  Herald-  patcn-t"ioneer  fress.  jug  3  jocal  radio  station,  and  on 

Lee  M.  Rich  of  William  H.  Wein-  American  chief  editorial  writer;  First  Place  Citations  the  subject  of  self-censorship  in 

traub  &  Company,  Harold  Sieber  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Colegrove,  pro-  jbe  citations;  reporting  military  matters, 

of  Warwick  &  Legler,  Edward  M.  lessor  of  political  science.  North-  “Alliance  Times  -  Herald  intro-  “4.  A  page  advertisement  ac- 
«ern  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  western  University.  Clifton  Utley,  juced  its  first  issue  as  a  daily  with  counting  the  three  commandments 

Relso  M.  Taeger  of  McCann-  NBC  radio  and  television  com-  a  singularly  complete  discussion  of  guiding  its  editorial  policy,  which 

Enckson  and  Edward  P.  Wurtz-  mentator,  was  moderator.  how  a  newspaper  is  produced,  tell-  were  described  as  follows: 


Chicago  Herald-  patch-Pioneer  Press. 


American  chief  editorial  writer; 


traub  &  Company,  Harold  Sieber  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Colegrove,  pro 
of  Warwick  &  Legler,  Edward  M.  fessor  of  political  science.  North 


Erickson  and  Edward  P.  Wurtz-  mentator,  was  moderator 


First  Place  Citations 
The  citations; 

“Alliance  Times  -  Herald  intro- 


ach  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  Beech  opposed  General  ing  the  story  in  type  and  pictures.”  “‘(a)  To  print  the  news  intelli- 

"  Mac  Arthur’s  program  for  ending  “Mexico  Ledger  .  .  .  bwause  of  gently  and  objectively; 

Kendall  Goes  to  PI  the  Korean  war  on  the  premise  its  excellent  and  continuous  effort  “‘(b)  To  set  forth  editorially. 

Frederick  C.  Kendall,  for  that  such  a  plan  might  well  lead  to  explain  the  functioning  of  a  and  so  labeled,  our  views  on  mat- 

many  years  editor  of  Advertising  to  a  bigger  and  more  costly  war  newspaper;  for  its  sincere  attempts  ters  of  public  interest; 


the  Korean  war  on  the  premise  its  excellent  and  continuous  effort 


‘(b)  To  set  forth  editorially. 


ond  Selling  and  Advertising  with  Russia. 


dgency,  has  joined  Printer's  Ink 
as  contributing  editor. 


Jack  Thompson  said  censorship 
has  improved  immensely  in  Korea. 


to  perform //•/end/y,  personal  serv-  “‘(c)  To  provide  a  forum  of 
ice;  for  its  initiative  in  conducting  expression  for  every  point  of 
original  public  relations  projects  view.’  ” 
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Edward  D.  Stain 
Former  Detroit 
Publisher,  Dies 


Detroit  —  Edward  EXouglas 
Stair,  92,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  for¬ 
merly  for  34 
years  owner 
and  publisher 
of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  died  Mav 
22. 

Mr.  Stair  ac¬ 
quired  the  Free 
Press  in  1906 
and  remained 
its  active  head 
until  May  1,  . 

1940,  when  he 

sold  the  daily,  at  the  time  of  its 
109  th  anniversary,  to  John  S. 
Knight. 

The  longtime  publisher  remained 
as  chairman  of  the  new  company 
with  Mr.  Knight  as  president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor-in-chief. 

“During  my  regime  of  34  years, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  the  Free  Press 
has  never  been  intimidated, 
shackled  or  gagged,  and  we  firm¬ 
ly  believe  it  cannot  be  under  Mr. 
Knight’s  stewardship,”  Mr.  Stair 
said  at  the  time.  (E  &  P,  May  4, 
1940.  p.  3.) 

Publisher  at  14 


His  first  newspaper  experience 
was  acquired  at  the  age  of  14, 
when  he  and  his  brother,  Orin,  16, 
started  a  successful  weekly,  the 
Morenci  (Mich.)  Weekly  Review. 

Later,  Mr.  Stair  published  a 
group  of  weeklies  in  Maple 
Rapids,  Midland,  Saline,  Coloma 
and  Howell,  Mich.,  and  in  Coop- 
erstown  and  Davenport,  N.  D. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Stair  bought  the 
Detroit  Journal  and  five  years 
later  he  purchased  the  Free  Press, 
then  80  years  old.  With  his  vig¬ 
orous  editorial  policy  and  business 
acumen,  he  expanded  the  news¬ 
paper  sevenfold  during  his  owner¬ 
ship.  The  Free  Press  celebrated 
its  centennial  anniversary  in  1931. 

Mr.  Stair,  until  his  retirement 
several  years  ago,  had  wide  busi¬ 
ness  and  theatrical  interests. 


Guy  Hickok,  Veteran 
Newsman,  Dies  at  63 


(J^bituarp 


Guy  C.  Hickok,  63,  news  editor 
for  the  Voice  of  America  and  a 
former  newspaperman,  died  at  his 
summer  home  at  Bridgewater, 
Conn.,  May  18. 

Mr.  Hickok  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  in 
1914  and  four  years  later  became 
head  of  its  Paris  bureau.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1933,  joined 
the  McClure  Syndicate  two  years 
later  and  then  was  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Literary  Digest  and  News¬ 
week.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America, 
National  Press  Club  and  the 
Anglo  -  American  Correspondents 
Association  in  Paris. 


Ken  Nevens,  43,  a  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
since  1948  and  before  then  for 
14  years  a  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  May  17. 

John  H.  Wolpers.  70,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Poplar  Bluff 
(Mo.)  Daily  American  Republic 
and  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  Board  of  Curators, 
May  20. 

J.  Lynn  Fredenburgh,  62,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  the 
old  Milwaukee  Post  and  later 
with  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
and  the  Springfield  (O.)  News 
until  his  retirement  last  year, 
in  Milwaukee,  May  13.  He 
began  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern  and  later  worked  for  the  old 
Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  and  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press. 

Herman  L.  Philipson,  63,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald  and 
president  of  a  department  store  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  May  9. 

Donald  E.  Desmarais,  39,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  and  staff 
member  since  1930,  May  18. 

Charles  Sumner  (Cy)  Sher¬ 
man,  80,  who  retired  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
in  1946,  after  nearly  60  years  as 
a  newspaperman.  May  22.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  AP  national  poll  and  top-ten 
football  teams  and  he  applied  the 
name  “Cornhuskers”  to  Nebras¬ 
ka’s  athletic  teams. 

James  J.  McNerney,  72,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  and  once  secretary  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  at  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn.,  May  22. 

Harper  Leech,  65,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
since  1937,  a  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Scripps 
newspapers.  May  22.  One  of  his 
sons,  Alfred,  is  a  United  Press 
staff  writer. 

Milton  E.  McWilliams,  73, 
managing  editor  of  the  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Ardmoreite  from  1926  to 
1949  and  in  newspaper  work  50 
years.  May  11. 


Mrs.  Gannett 
Wife  of  Maine 


Charles  C.  Watson 


I 


Publisher,  Dies 


Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  —  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Gannet,  68,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co. 
since  1947,  died 
at  her  home  here 
after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  on  May  22. 

Her  husband, 

Guy  P.  Gannett, 
is  president  of  the 
company,  which 
publishes  five 
Maine  newspa¬ 
pers.  and  her  son- 
in-law,  Roger  C. 

Williams,  is  pub-  Mrs.  Gannett 
lisher  of  the  papers. 

The  Gannett  company  publishes 
the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  the 
Augusta  Kennebec  Journal  and  the 
Waterville  Sentinel.  Mr.  Gannett 
also  operates  Radio  Stations 
WGAN  at  Portland  and  WGUY 
and  WGUY-FM  at  Bangor,  Me. 

Mrs.  Gannett  formerly  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  Republican  politics  and  was 
her  party’s  first  national  committee- 
woman  from  Maine.  She  was  a 
special  assistant  .to  the  national 
GOP  vicechairman  in  the  1928 
campaign  in  which  Herbert  Hoover 
was  elected  President. 

From  1941  to  1947,  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett  served  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
She  was  an  active  leader  of  many 
musical  and  civic  groups. 


Charles  Caldwell  Watson,  76, 
founder  of  the  Midland  (Tex.) 
Livestock-Reporter  iq  1899  and  of 
the  Midland  Daily  Telegram  in 
1927,  May  20.  He  sold  the  latter 
paper,  now  the  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram,  in  1929. 


McBride  Dies; 
His  Dog  Comic 
Will  Continue 


G.  H.  Archombault 
Dies  in  S.  Africa 

G.  H.  Archambault,  74,  veteran 
newspaperman  of  Paris,  who  had 
represented  the  New  York  Times 
in  South  Africa  for  the  last  five 
years,  died  in  Capetown  May  21. 

For  18  years,  beginning  in  1905, 
he  was  in  charge  of  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett’s  Paris  Herald.  In 
1924,  he  established  the  Paris 
Times  for  Cortland  Bishop  and 
when  it  ceased  publication  he 
moved  to  the  Paris  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  He  joined  the 
Times  Paris  bureau  in  1933. 


Clifford  McBride,  50,  creator 
of  “Napoleon  and  Uncle  Elby,” 
syndicated  by  Lafave  Newspaper 
Features,  died  May  21  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Mr.  McBride,  a  native  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  began  his  career  as  car¬ 
toonist  in  the  early  20’s  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Later,  while 
producing  a  pantomine  page  for 
Sunday  magazine  sections  for 
McNaught  Syndicate,  he  used  a 
clumsy  dog  several  times.  A  char¬ 
acter  named  “Uncle  Elby”  ap¬ 
peared  three  or  four  times. 

On  June  6,  1932,  a  new  comic 
strip  based  on  revised  versions  of 
these  two  characters  appeared  in 
six  newspapers  through  syndication 
by  Arthur  Lafave  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Lafave  has  advised  client 
papers  that  the  strip  will  continue 
with  no  break  in  continuity.  Dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  McBride’s  prolonged  ill¬ 
ness,  he  trained  Art  Heinemann, 
magazine  illustrator  and  a  personal 
friend,  in  drawing  the  strip.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Margot  Fischer  Mc¬ 
Bride,  who  had  supplied  ideas  for 
the  strip  for  several  years,  will 
continue  in  that  capacity. 


Classified 

Section 


A  COUNTRY-WIDE 
ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 
RATE  GUIDE 

Consecutive  Insertions 


.SITUATIONS  wanted 
liiNprtionH  Linp  Kiii<> 

1  $.50 

3  anil  over  .40 

.Advance  Tajment  Reqaested 


ALL  OTHER  CL.\SSIFI€ATION8 
Inaertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

»  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Chante  ads  accepted  from  recof- 
nir.ed  companies. 

Advertisimr  Atreneies  chanted  at 
our  National  Classified  rate  less 
commission.  (Inquire  for  rates). 
Count  30  units  per  line  (27 
units  for  box).  No  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
for  Box  sendee — Replies  mailed 
daily. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  sdl  ropy. 


Deadlino  Wed.  at  2  P.M. 

(.After  Ijist  Mail) 
IMione  KRyant  0-.3053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

★★The  “Golden  Rule’’  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  62  5  _  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investmenU 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R 
Gam)ert.  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Osl. 
FOR  31  YEARS  We  have  .dealt  to 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  aid 
seller. 

LF.N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Miehigil 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKUE8 
R^  E.  Mohler  ts  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver.  Cole. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  nnrposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  i- 


KUK  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 


ODETT  Ss  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Oalit 


Middleweet  Dailies — Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  ns,  Jack  R.  Lyddpa 
1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  M»- 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  M.  Y. 
Established  IB  14.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

DAILIES — Weeklies  in  10  midwwt 
states  now  offered  by  Bailey-Kreli^ 
Newspaper  Service,  (formerly  Clyde 
Knox  Agency).  Box  396,  Salma, 

Kansas. _ _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  |o^ 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  KoA 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  lows. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INPORMATIO* 


Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  OalHomia. 


PERSONAL  SERVICE — Every  prop¬ 
erty  we  handle  is  investigated  thor¬ 
oughly  and  in  person.  No  mail  list' 
ing.s.  A\'e  know  and  tell  yon  just  what 
you  want.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  180T 
S.  Shore,  Holland,  Mich. 
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I'l'y  ” 


bOAKS  negotiated,  tax  appraisali,  ’ 
•alei,  adTertiaing  rate-maUng,  peraon--  ] 
■al  orocnrement,  publio  relatione  < 
“nnael.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE.  1 
p.  0.  Box  8132.  Oreenaboro,  N.  O. 

Advertising  Opportunities  ■ 

—  ALL  NEWISPAPER  MEN —  ; 

additional  $6,000  to  $12,000  year¬ 
ly  profit,  with  $1,500  investment,  for 
yoB  in  your  home  town  with  newa, 
proven  color  advertising.  Part  time 
work;  full  time  increasing  your  earn- 
ines  proportionately.  For  complete  de- 
Uilt  write  the  HAW  Co..  919  11th  ; 
St.,  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 

Publications  for  Sale 

PINE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Own  plant  and  building.  Also  out- 
itanding  semi-weekly  with  complete 
plant.  Not  bargains  but  rare  oppor- 
tnaities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub- 

RAY  CAMPBBILL 

AlOl  W,  8rd  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 
EXCLUSIVE  rural  Sonthern  California  I 
weekly.  Healthful  climate,  proaperoua  | 
area.  Modern  Plant,  attractive  build¬ 
ing.  $65,000  with  30%  cash  down  buy* 
thii  very  profitable  newspaper.  $55,000 
without  building.  J.  A,  Snyder,  9570 
Prtncee  Avenue,  Venice,  Cal.  Exchange 
7-8744.  _ 


CALIFORNIA — Circulation  1,300. 
Ideal  location  and  very  fine  plant. 
Gross  $27,500.  Asking  $25,000  with 
$15,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  for  lease.  Must 
pay  yearly  rental  in  advance.  Box 
1331.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  WEEKLY  in  exclusive 
field,  grossing  $80,000.  Publisher  has 
other  interests.  Office  building  but  no 
plant.  Printing  contract  available  with 
neighboring  publisher.  Box  1324,  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  Florida  county  seat 
weekly.  ’50  gross  $22,000.  High  net. 
$14,000  down.  Wonderful  climate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hunting,  fishing.  Box  1335, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


2  WEEKLIl-y? — PRINTING  PLANT 
Circulation  1,500  week;  established 
50  years;  modern  equipped  plant;  low 
rent;  6-room  apartment;  can  expand; 
retiring;  price  low.  APPLE  CO., 
BROKERS  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MINNESOTA  WEEKLY — NOW 
GROSSING  $25,000  without  solicita¬ 
tion.  X  well-equipped  money-maker. 
Price  includes  building  with  new  brick 
front.  Also  two  job  shops.  Libby 
Agency,  37  E.  Kellog.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


RECEIVER  has  DOVER  INDEX,  a 
weekly  in  Dover,  Delaware  for  sale 
at  best  price  above  $28,500.00.  Offers, 
with  10%  deposit,  must  be  received 
promptly  or  by  June  12.  1951.  the  day 
let  for  court  hearing.  Get  full  details 
from  Newton  White.  Receiver,  614  In¬ 
dustrial  Trust  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


WEEKLY  NEWISPAPER  in  Central 
Plorida,  Excellent  equipment,  county 
leat,  high  gross,  high  net,  potential 
daily  field.  Sanford  Builder,  Sanford, 
Plorida 


WILL  SELL  three  fourths  interest  in 
luccessful  Southern  daily  of  4.000  cir- 
^lation  for  $85,000  cash.  No  terms. 
No  brokers.  Well-equipped,  well- 
lUffed.  Gross  $115,000.  Box  1328, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


A-1  WEEKLY,  East,  32  years  old. 
Very  profitable.  5200  ABC.  Boxl349, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PobHcatioiia — ^Wanted 


advertising  agency  Executive. 

former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokers. 
Box  1202.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRINOIPAL  wants  medium  sixed 
daily  newspaper.  Firm  financial  re- 
gOTsibillty  vouched  for  by  Editor  A 
^blisher.  In  replying  send  copy  and 
details.  Box  1205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^ANTHD  small  weekly  paper  without 
plant  located  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Reply  Box  1200,  Editor  A 
*  Bblisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications — W  anted 


WANT  TO  BUY  Upper  Midwest  unop¬ 
posed  weekly  grossing  30,000  or  more. 
Geo.  H.  Williams,  Olay  County  Bank 
Building,  Spencer,  Iowa. 

_ Promotion  Services 

DIRECT-MAIL  PROMOTION 
THAT  YOUR  CLASSIFIED 
PROSPECTS  WILL  READ  I 

“OLIOKING  WITH  CLASSIFIED,” 
the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  de¬ 
partments  to  mail  to  prospects  and 
accounts,  gets  s  warm  welcome  every 
month.  Its  ad-laughs,  nuggets  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  brightly-told  capsule-sised 
ease  histories  of  fimu  using  Classified 
are  read — and  remembered. 

Yon  get  500  copies  with  your  pa¬ 
per’s  logotype  printed  front  and  back 
for  only  $18.50  monthly.  Write  me 
for  samples  copies,  fall  price  list  to- 
dsy. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79tb  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


PROM  LAYOUT  TO  MAKEUP 
COMPLETE  special  edition  service. 
■Thirty  years  of  daily  newspaper  know¬ 
how.  There  is  no  substitute  for  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
If  interested,  write  promptly;  now 
contracting  services  for  remainder  of 
1951, 

SHERLOCK  HOPE 
Special  Editions 

P.  O.  Box  1815,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  Post-Gasette  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Religious  Spotlight,  oddity 
cartoon.  Editors  write  for  free  proofs. 
Midwest  Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles, 
Elgin.  Ill. 


The  Strategy  of  World  Peace 
UNE— The  United  Nations  of  Earth 
UN  EL— World  Second-Language 
WRU — World  Radio  University 
Public  Opinion  on  Public  Questions 
Indictment  and  Trial  of  Crimes 
Stimulation  of  Invention 
weekly  releases;  manuscripts;  write 
Darrin  Feature  Syndications 
1710  G  St.,  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  0. 


PARENTS’  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  through  the  teens — from 
thnmbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 


Ddents 


NEWS  SERVICE.  Special  stories,  re¬ 
ports.  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  England  area.  R.  A.  WOOD, 
11  Wlhittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y, 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  sod 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4445 


Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  ’Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Rigjfers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  ’Trades. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  _ Illluois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPEai  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
NewspsMr  Conveyor  Installations 
^rvice  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Oalif. 
FOLTZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specialising  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling.  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Photo- Engraving  Eqmpment  | 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO, 

110  Fulton  St.  588  8.  Clark  Bt. 

New  York  Chicago 


For  the  Allied  Printinff  Trades.  dale  Bnildinj;.  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypea  S12835.  #14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

"C”  Intertypes  #7891  —  #8239,  3 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C3SM  #7867,  electric  pot. 

LNOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Fa. 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  liaes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  •  Publiahar. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.  a  largest  convertera 
olfera  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Bklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505.  _ 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  aii«  rolls,  carload  lota 
at  attractive  prioes.  May  shipment 
and  continnons  hookingi.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel:  ORegon  9-8870. 


AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEWS 
PRINT  rolls.  All  sixes  supplied.  Ship¬ 
ments  directly  from  mill.  Bookings 
accepted  for  prompt  and  long  term 
shipments.  Domestic  and  export.  We 
deliver  newsprint  not  promises.  Box 
1321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED  —  Rolls. 
Sheets.  All  sites.  All  Types.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  ft  Associates.  49^  Melrose 
Ave..  Ijos  Angeles  29.  Cal. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheet!,  Any  sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-8729.  N.  Y. 
W.ANTED  TO  BUY:  100  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  Will  pay  10%  premium.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  any  amount  of  5  tons  up. 
Williams  Newspaper  Co.,  408  Lons¬ 
dale  Building,  Dulnth,  Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


12  HOE  Super  Prodnetion  Vertical 
Press  Units ;  8  Fairs  Doable  Folders; 
4  Drives  and  Controllers;  Robber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21 H  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  sell  aa  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  C.) 

'Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit — H  and  H  pag* 
folders  A.  0.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  ent-off;  end  feed. 

24-48  PAGE  Hoe  Unit  Tvpe — A.  C. 
drive;  t^ith  Pony  Autoplate;  22$d 
inch  ent-off;  end  feed. 

32-64  PAGE  Goss — A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21 H -inch  ent-off;  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Press. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Mnlti- 
Unit  —  A.  C.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
snd  Roller  Besrings;  22$i  inch  cut¬ 
off;  on  substmeture. 

24-48  or  48-96-Page  Hoe  X-Pattem: 
21  Vi  inch  ent-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
22%"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVE® 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT  220  V 
3P  600 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pomps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  paipers  snd  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 


Single  Machinea  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  fit.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


_ Pres-s  Room _ 

FOR  SALl-i — 12  page  Duplex  Flat  Bed 
press.  Prints  4-6-8-10-12  pages. 
$13,500.00.  Can  be  seen  operating 
daily  at  Ludington  Daily  News,  Lad- 
ington,  Michigan. 


HOE  3  UNIT  PRESS  No.  1680 
22%"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  metal  pot, 
casting  outfit,  available  Sept.  Ist,  now 
printing  Boise.  (Idaho)  Statesman. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE.  IDAHO 


GOSS  NO.  592 

16  page  rotary,  stereotype  equipment, 
AvailMle  this  summer.  2  pages  wide, 
22}i  in.  cat  off.  Black  and  1  color. 
In  daily  operation.  Oourier-Timea 
News  Castle,  Indiana. 


GOS®  4Vi  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
32-Page,  23  0/16”  cut-off,  color  deck, 
A  0  drive,  stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


Presses  Located  New  York  City 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE 

Super  Production  Newspaper  Pretaea. 
STANDARD  22%”  OUTOFF  MOST 
MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 
Now  operating  as  12  unit  atraightline 
press,  3  double  folders — 3  motor  drive*. 
^LL  SELL  AS  4-6-8  or  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanical  condition  you  can  find 
in  used  market. 

PRINTORAFT  RBPRBSENTATrVEB 
277  Broadway,  Nrw  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Phone  worth  4-1370 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16”  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pnmp 
CURVEID  Plate  Rontera 
HOE  ft  (K)8S  Qnarter-Page-Folder 
KEMP  Immersion  Oaa  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22  %”  length 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  26,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


NEW  IDEAL  ELECTRIC  A.C.  60  h.p. 
press  motor.  1160  RPM,  60  cycle,  220 
volts.  Bougrht  for  Duplex  Press.  Never 
used.  $1,800.  Reporter -News,  Abilene, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE;  196  Wood  lock-up  clamps 
and  5  cylinders  lor  Wood  automatic 
autoplate  machines.  Both  items  for 
use  with  67"  newsprint.  Box  1309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hoe  Jigr  Saw  and  Drill:  Qoss  Full  Page 
Flat  Shaver;  Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Hoe 
Flat  and  Curved  Plate  Routers;  Hoe 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all  stand¬ 
ard  sheet  cots ;  Amsco  Composing 
Boom  Saw  and  Trimmer;  Wesel  heavy 
duty  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press; 
Model  25  Vandercook  full  page  News¬ 
paper  Proof  Press;  4,500  lb.  Goss 
Stereo.  Pot ;  1-ton  Kemp  Immersion 
Furnace  with  water-cooled  Molds; 
Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box.  NEW 
Hall  Form  Tables  and  '‘Dural”  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases.  (Send  for  new  Current 
List.)  Thomas  W.  Halt  Company,  Inc., 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 


STEREO  SAW  I  Augustine  30  x  30 
table,  AO  Motor.  Exceptional  buy. 
Box  158,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  Autoplates  with 
Automatic  Pun^s  and  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO-SHAVERS,  Sta-Hi's  and  elec¬ 
tric  scorchers. 

PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


5-COL.  NOLAN  SUPERCASTER.  Like 
new;  have  installed  larger  box;  gas 
burner.  First  $200  check  takes  it. 
Sullivan  Co.  Democrat,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circnlation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGED  for  60,000 
M-E-S,  Northeast  NewspaTCr.  Appli¬ 
cants  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Box 
1(>53,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


WIANTED:  District  Manager  an  ex¬ 
perienced  producer  for  progressive 
Washington  newspaper.  Box  1320, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  young  man,  live  wire,  draft 
exempt,  to  take  charge  of  circulation 
on  morning  and  evening  Upstate  New 
York  newspaper.  Familiar  with  A.B.C., 
little  merchant  plan,  and  circulation 
building.  'State  references  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1345,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIANTED  circulation  manager,  live 
wire,  draft  exempted.  In  charge  of 
department  for  Philadelphia  weekly 
newspaper.  Familiar  with  ABC.  Per¬ 
manent  position  and  future  to  a  man 
interested  in  his  position.  Must  be 
hard  worker  and  able  to  assume  full 
responsibility.  THE  GUIDE,  3160 
Kensington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34. 
Pennsylvania. 


Display  Advertising  _ 


NEWSPAPER  group  wants  two  dis¬ 
play  advertising  managers.  One  town 
12,000  population  with  6.000  circu- 
Intion,  other  16,000  population  with 
7,000  circulation,  both  Mountain 
States.  Attractive  proposition  for 
qualified  men  with  experience.  Detail 
experience,  age,  references.  Box 
1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES-INTERTYPE8 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


NEiaXED  IMMEDIATELY:  Heavy 
duty  mat  roller;  mat  shear;  large 
stereotype  pot  with  pump;  curved 
scorcher;  curved  chipping  block;  water 
tank.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send 
particulars  to  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc..  88  <}old  St..  N.  Y. 
C.,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),_  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  game. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— 

Model  21  or  22  Linotype. 
Dailv  Standard.  Celina.  Ohio. 


WANTED — good  used  folder  for  single 
width  Scott  Press — 22  %  cut  off.  'T.  B. 
Butler  Publishing  Co.,  Tyler,  'Texas. 


WANTED — -High  speed  rotary  news¬ 
paper  press  40-48  pages,  ad  display  ma¬ 
chines,  Ludlow  and  mats,  20  turtles, 
other  equipment.  Give  lowest  prices, 
no  haggling — ^Write  full  details  Well- 
ston  Journal,  1471  Hodiamont,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST,  from  85  to  50 
years  of  age,  to  serve  on  a 
Metmopolitan  newapaper  in 
the  East.  Give  background, 
trainipg,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  salary  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  application  to 
Box  12iL3,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Opportunity  for  Ad  Manager 

Who  Is  Ready  to  Move  Up 

MAN  under  35  who  can  prove  his 
ability  as  advertising  manager  by  in¬ 
creasing  linage  and  adding  accounts — 
and  who  has  "general  management” 
ability  has  excellent  chance  for  quick 
promotion  to  business  manager  of 
midwest  daily  5,000  ABC.  Must  have 
sound  background  of  constructive  sell¬ 
ing.  capable  good  layouts  and  copy, 
alert  to  special  promotions  and  able 
to  train  assistants.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  a  “comer” 
whose  sights  are  on  the  future;  who 
is  not  afraid  of  work,  hours,  or  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Write  in  detail,  with 
references,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  excellent  opening  for  above 
average  ad  man  who  can  sell,  service 
and  develop  new  accounts.  Salary 
commensurate  to  your  ability.  Only 
those  who  can  qualify  need  apply.  Box 
1211,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A  WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  of  estab¬ 
lished  stability  (M.E.  ft  S.)  in  the 
100,000-200,000  class  requires  a  top 
flight  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
at  least  five  years’  experience.  Good 
sales  record,  ability  to  and  desire  to 
sell  more  important  than  copy  writing 
and  layout  experience. 

IN  APPLYING,  give  particulars  about 
yourself,  education,  ambition,  etc., 
state  marital  and  draft  status,  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1214,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN — immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  young  man  who  can  sell,  pre¬ 
pare  good  layouts  and  copy.  Proof  of 
ability  can  lead  to  managership  of 
department.  Salary  and  commission 
on  increase.  Details,  references  to 
Publisher,  Daily  Times  News,  Mu 
Pleasant,  Michigan.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
to  handle  store  accounts  for  publishing 
firm  selling  daily  paper  and  two  week¬ 
lies.  Real  opportunity.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  in  detail,  salary  requirements, 
and  when  available.  Capital-Gasette 
Press.  Annapolis,  Maryland. 


PROG-RESSIVE  group  of  suburban 
weeklies  in  Midwest,  winner  of  many 
local  and  national  awards,  has  opening 
for  outstanding  advertising  man  with 
a  sincere  sense  of  selling  and  manag¬ 
erial  ability.  Must  have  sales  ability 
and  drive  with  proven  record  on  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  promotional  selling. 
Compensation  based  upon  ability  to 
produce,  with  eventual  stock  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  Box  124l2,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  AdTeitisiiig 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

WRITE  full  details  to  Don  Oresswell, 
Casper  Tribune  Herald.  Casper.  Wyo. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— weekly 
newspaper  copy  and  layout  experience. 
Good  salary  plus  incentives.  We  pub¬ 
lish  4  quality  ABC  papers  in  our  own 


ADVERTISING  MAN.  By  long  estab¬ 
lished,  fully  recognised  Rochester 
N.  Y.  advertising  agency.  Young,  with 
sufficient  display  experience  to  be  of 
some  immediate  assistance  to  account 
executive  on  co^,  layout,  creative 
work  and  detail.  Representative  start¬ 
ing  salary,  but  should  be  considered 
secondary  to  opportunity  for  a  fine 
future  for  the  right  man.  Give  full 
qualifications  in  first  letter — all  replies 
confidential.  Cur  organisation  knows 
of  this  advertisement.  Box  1313,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publioher. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  adman,  some  ex¬ 
perience  layout,  copy,  selling.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  with  fast-moving  organisation. 
Tell  all.  E.  L.  Pippin,  Oak  Ridger, 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  who  is  good  at 
layouts.  Fine  working  conditions.  Reg¬ 
ular  accounts.  Rush  pertinent  facts 
and  present  salary  to  M.  H.  Parres, 
Monitor  Leader,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


EXPERIENCED,  capable  display  sales¬ 
man.  Good  layouts  needed.  Drawing 
account  against  commissions  assure 
better  than  average  income  on  fastest 
growing  daily  in  the  United  States. 
Write  fully  to  Box  1304,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
Salesman.  Selling  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts.  Salary  and  Commission  ar¬ 
rangement.  Write  Scranton  Mouton, 
The  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette, 
I-onisiana. 


N.4TIONAL  Publishing  bonse  has 
opening  for  experienced  man  with 
food  industry  contacts  in  Ohio.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  if  yon  have  sales 
executive  ability.  No  traveling  outside 
Ohio.  Good  salary  pins  good  incentive 
bonus  plan.  Give  full  particulars  of 
background,  education  and  present 
employment.  All  information  will  he 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1311, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  —  for  trad# 
magazine  in  central  Ohio.  Must  bt 
able  to  write  feature  stories  and  maks 
layouts.  Knowledge  of  building  is. 
dustry  desirable.  Box  1236,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  —  Man  or  wo¬ 
man  ;  hard  job  at  small  pay  on  fast 
growing  Hudson  Valley  Daily.  Bright 
future  for  a  civic  minded  person  who 
likes  small  towns.  Box  1225,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


(XIPYREADER — At  least  5  years’  ai- 
perience.  Must  be  fast  and  accurate 
for  a  seven  man  desk  in  upstate  New 
York.  Box  1339,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  DESK  MAN,  top  flight;  ex¬ 
perienced;  35  to  50  years  of  age; 
capable  editing  16  to  24  i>age  daUj, 
12,000  circulation  handle  news  beat 
when  necessary.  Also  summer  relief 
man  (2  months)  same  quslificatioai 
with  possibility  permanent  spot.  Woa- 
derful  location,  8.  F.  Peninsula.  Ap 
pW  Ted  Wiget,  Editor,  Burlingsae 
((Jalifornia)  Advance. 


Wanted — society  editor.  Write 
fully.  Want  experienced,  young  wear 
an.  Permanent.  Send  referencee. 
Carlsbad  (Now  Mexico)  Current  Argni. 


Photographers 


Mechanical 


ROTARY  preasman-stereott^er — 8714 
hours,  $80,  peasant  conditions,  unioa 
preferred.  Day  work.  Writs  Box 
1148,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  publisher 
seeks  the  services  of  experi¬ 
enced  National  Advertising 
Salesman  in  its  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Position  requires  out  of 
town  calls.  Knowledge  of  De¬ 
troit  desirable.  Letters  should 
oontain  complete  background, 
salary,  etc.  Box  1336,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


FARM  WRITER  —  Trade  publication 
specialising  in  horses,  but  allied  with 
agriculture,  wants  experienced  writer 
on  farm  topics.  Job  involves  re-writ¬ 
ing,  makeup,  other  general  duties  as 
well  as  feature  writing.  Applicants 
should  be  fast  and  accurate,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  at  learning  a  special¬ 
ised  field  in  horse  business.  Agricul¬ 
ture  degree  helpful,  but  not  required. 
Send  resume  of  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  State  starting  salary  expected. 
P.ox  1217,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  WIRE  EDITOR,  by  estab¬ 
lished  midwest  afternoon  daily.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  College  training 
or  experience  essenVial.  Write  to 
Box  1221,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving 
details  of  experience,  training  and 
military  status.  Personal  interview 
essential. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  reporter 
to  work  on  morning  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
west  city,  population  400,000.  Must 
be  able  to  cover  general  assignments 
and  featares.  Record  most  bear  closest 
investigation.  In  reply  state  age,  name 
of  former  and  present  employer,  mari¬ 
tal  statns,  etc.  Write  Box  1239,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisber. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Baltimore 
weekly.  Reimrting,  re-writing  and 
sports  editing.  Single  man  with  some 
experience  preferred.  Salary  Mil- 
Box  1322,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  perforator  open 
Rtors  wanted.  Union  or  eligible  for 
Union  membership.  Capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  at  least  3'i5  lines  of  corrected 
matter  per  hour.  $2.39  per  hour 
nights,  $2.26%  days.  Communiest* 
with  John  Breen,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Duluth  Herald  ft  News  Yri- 
bnne.  Dnlnth.  Minnesota. 


AD  OPERATORS — (fioormen,  famlUsr 
with  Ludlow)  Above  average  makeup. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Morning  Paijer 
$100  for  39  hour  week — union.  Trib¬ 
une  -  Scrantonian  -  Scranton,  Penniyl- 
vania.  _ 


FLAT-BED  pressman  for  fMtest-grow- 
ing  6-day  daily  in  the  United  States, 
Union  shop.  Write  fully.  Box  1804, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED — Teletypesetter  per¬ 
forator  operators.  Union.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Scale  $94.00  day, 
$99.00  night.  37J4  hours.  Morninfc 
evening  and  Sunday  publicationi. 
Write  Composing  Room  Superintenu- 
ent.  Evansville  Printing  Corp.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 


SALESMAN 

TO  sell  rubber  products  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry.  Mid-west 
territory.  Experience  and  draft 
exempt  statns  preferred.  Draw¬ 
ing  account,  commissions  and  ex¬ 
penses.  Old  established  company. 
Write  fully.  Box  1303,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype — Printing 


Linotype-lntertype  Instruetioa 
()hio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


_ Literary  Agency 


. . ,,,,  NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arf- 

geSeral  ass^inm"ntJ  «'•••  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  nmrkst^ 
:ord  iSust  beTcTosest  Berth.  Klansner,  180  E.  40  St.  N.  T- 
reply  state  age,  name 

rit^'B^Sr’lMUor  SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ 

- - , - - -  AdmlnlitratiYe 

ITOR  for  Baltimore  ■ 

ng,  re-writing  and  PUBLISHER  for  5  to  10,000  daily 
ingle  man  with  some  tabloid.  Gulf  Coast  and  Mid-AtU^ 
irred.  Salary  MS-  areas.  Adequately  financed.  Write 
'  ft  Publisher.  Box  1302,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SmJATTONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 
or  BUSINMS  MANAGER 
Aifirressive— Alert.  Many  years’  ex¬ 

perience  local,  national,  promotions. 
ProTpn  record  ontstanding  dailies. 
Former  publisher,  best  credentials. 
Box  1231.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
experienced  manager  with  finest 
references  Touching  for  character, 
ability  and  unusual  profit-making  rec¬ 
ord  available  for  daily  6,0C0  circula¬ 
tion  up  in  south-eastern  states.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  Increase  your  net  profits 
—perhaps  40%  to  100%.  Meet  rising 
colts  and  realise  higher  annual  net. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  1203,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Piiblisber.  _ 


YOUNG  executive  raised  with  news¬ 
papers,  owned  and  managed  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  not  interested  in  present  salary 
but  opportunity,  looking  for  western 


good  right  hand  business  man,  know 
editorial  and  circulation,  have  capital 
to  invest  in  expanding  operation. 
Write  and  I  will  see  you,  judge  for 
yourself.  Box  1316,  Editor  8e  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST.  Editorial.  Sports,  cari¬ 
catures,  feature  drawings.  Staff  artist 
position  on  daily  desired.  _  15  years’ 
experience.  Box  1141,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiber.  _ 


EDITORIAL  page  cartoonist  —  20 
years  experience  newspaper  or  syndi¬ 
cate — Snappy  ideas  and  good  drawing. 
Moderate  salary  to  start.  —  Samples 
and  interview  on  request.  Box  1348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  aggressive  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  college  education,^  extensive 
experience,  desires  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  net  revenue  and  circulation 
for  progressive  publisner.  Box  1123, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  A  top 
flight  producer,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  the  department,  with  an  A-1 
record  of  accomplishments  in  highly 
competitive  fields  is  seeking  an  open¬ 
ing  with  a  challenge  where  results  will 
make  a  future.  Excellent  references. 
Available  on  short  notice.  Write  Box 
1151,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  promotion,  truck  routes,  mail 
room,  ana  ABC  procedure  for  newa- 

Sspera;  all  phases  CCA  circulation. 

ow  employed  by  a  leading  CCA  in¬ 
dustrial  magaxine.  Married,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Conscientious.  Will  accept 
assistant's  position  with  a  future. 
Box  1140.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 
of  leading  circulation  organization 
STsilable  for  interview  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion.  College  graduate.  Thoroughly 
trained,  now  seeks  opportunity  as  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager.  Training 
includes  management  and  knowledge 
ot  city  and  outside  carriers,  motor 
routes,  agents,  road  men,  subscription 
salesmen,  ABO,  mail  room  and  traffic. 
Presently  earning  $5,000.  Write  Box 
1326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRiCULA'nON  MANAGER  with  ac¬ 
tual  experience  and  know-how  from 
bottom  up.  Excellent  record  as  pro¬ 
ducer.  Desires  change.  Age  44,  Box 
1300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


.\D  M.AN ;  2  years  mid-west  daily. 
Layout,  copy  and  servicing  of  all  types 
of  accounts.  28,  vet,  single,  college. 
Will  travel.  Box  1340,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  National  Manager  of 
medium-size  daily  desires  change  of 
climate  in  West  or  Midwest.  Qualified 
in  all  i>hases  of  National.  Excellent 
character.  Good  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  or  BUSINESS  MANAGER, 

background;  practical  experience  in 
.Advertising,  Circulation,  Promotion 
Purchasing.  Know  rate  structures  all 
types  of  Insurance  including  group 
plans.  Labor  negotiations,  understand 
Mechanical.  Will  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity,  closely  watch  operating  expenses 
and  accounts  receivable.  Perhaps  can 
increase  the  yardage  of  your  present 
newsprint  tonage.  18  years  present 
Newspaper,  Civic  minded.  Good  rea¬ 
sons  for  making  change.  Available  30 
days.  Best  of  references.  Sober,  Mar¬ 
ried.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  1327, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Native  MiOTi 
Atlantic  States  wants  job  sports-mind¬ 
ed  Eastern  city  under  100.000.  Con¬ 
sider  staff  offer.  Now  employed.  Varied 
experience.  Box  1017,  ^itor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  3  years  expert 
ence.  Sports  editor  daily,  column,  make 
up.  College  grad.  vet.  married,  draft 
evemot.  Bog  1028  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  METROPOLITAN  copyreader, 
special  writer,  rewrite.  Family,  35, 
PBK.  Bot  1116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  seeks  job 
on  desk  or  heat.  Vet  with  6  years 
know-how.  Box  1150,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  20.  B.S.  Jonraalism 
for  reporter  job.  Will  travel.  Box 
1122.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  —  With  metropolitan 
daily  10  years.  In  early  40s,  active, 
married.  Wants  place  on  rim  of 
medium-sized  daily.  No  temporary 
propositions.  Box  1130,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE:  All  bests  and  desks, 
editorials,  specials,  features;  30; 
healthy;  sober;  seeks  change.  Box 
1114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  capable  newsman,  7 
years’  experience  dailies,  wire  service. 
Reporter,  rewriteman,  now  wire  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily.  Married,  28,  degree, 
draft-proof.  East,  midwest.  Box 
1204.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIOUS,  fair-minded  reporter, 
23,  Vet.,  B.A.  Experience:  weekly; 
daily;  free-lanced  dailies,  wires,  na¬ 
tional  magazines;  public  relations. 
State  starting  salary.  Box  1212,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEIVIS  -  SPORTS  -  FEATURES  - 
DESK  WORK  experienced  newsman, 
28.  4P,  3  years  U.P.,  2  years  Chicago 
AM,  3  years  weekly  field.  Any  ^at. 
prize-winner,  college,  married.  Top 
references.  Ready  to  start.  Box  1220, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-RErWHITE 
3  years’  Chicago  experience  desires 
job  medium,  large  daily.  East.  Mar¬ 
ried,  27,  A.B.  Box  1215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  opening  on  small  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  with  circulation  5,000 
2.5,000.  Veteran,  college  graduate, 
draft-exempt.  Young  and  experienced. 
More  extensive  experience  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Have  car,  go 
anywhere.  Box  1219,  Mitor  A  Pub 
Usher. _ 

WOMAN,  university  journalism  gradu- 
ate,  _  27,  single,  6  years’  experience 
writing,  editing  for  city  dailies,  desires 
position  in  society  or  women’s  depart- 
ment.  Box  1237.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  28,  vet,  single,  free  U> 
travel.  2  years  advertising  large  dai¬ 
lies.  Seeks  extensive  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  College.  Box  1341,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  vet,  24,  single.  2  years 
on  Metropolitan  daily.  Did  some  copy¬ 
reading,  wire  editing.  Have  car.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1343,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

SYNDICATE  EDITOR  wants  crack  at 
weekly  or  small  daily  editorship.  Box 
1329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'  WRITER 


of  indignant  editoriales  on  Po¬ 
litical  and  Economic  subjects. 
Pro-American,  Anti-New  Deal. 
Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


YOUNG  MAN  searching  for  future: 
B.A.  journalism,  political  science  and 
history;  2  years  graduate  study  eco- 
nomica  and  political  sience ;  nearly  4 
years  experience,  largely  on  large  pa¬ 
per’s  copy  desk;  member  American 
Economic  Association;  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  Pay  now  $75.  Box  1318,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  good  writer,  college 
grad,  draft  exempt,  wants  job  on 
paper  big  or  small  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
Can  type,  proofread,  edit,  run  address- 
ograph,  graphotype,  and  mimeograph. 
Hard  worker.  See^  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  experienced  sports  or  wire  edi¬ 
tor?  As  editor  Midwest  daily  also 
handled  news,  features.  30.  Family- 
man.  Vet.  University  grad.  Box  1241, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DRAFT  -  EXEMPT  June  Journalism 
grad  seeks  reporting  or  desk  job.  Pre¬ 
fer  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  or  Michigan 
but  will  travel.  Single.  24,  references. 
Box  1330.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


display  ADVERTISING,  salesman,  }NO  PRICE:  Chanci 
‘4,  hard-working,  aggressive,  now  em-  advancement.  W 

ployed.  Newspaper  selling  experience  33^ 

plus  good  copy  and  layout.  Seeks  op-  _ 

Portunity.  Prefer  New  York  or  New  EXPERIENCED:  Fe 
gaglMd.  College  grad,  draft-exempt.  College  grad.,  dri 
“OX  1346,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Box  1227,  Editor  A 
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GIRL  REPORTER,  26,  feature  writer 
4  years  new^aper,  radio,  fiee  lance 
experience.  College  background.  Box 

1160,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING,  NEWS  EDITOR  small  to 
medium  daily.  Family,  35,  $110.  Box 

1115,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — draft-free  vet,  28,  mar¬ 
ried  UW  grad.  1  year’s  experience  on 
small  daily  in  sports,  heads,  general 
news,  wire.  Forte  is  feature  writing. 
Available  July  20.  Desire  position 
with  future  in  West  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1112,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher; _ 

SOW’d-EAR  deskman  seeks  silk-purse 
writing  niche.  Former  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  now  making  $80  on  50,000 
daily  rim,  30,  4-F,  3  years  on  dailies, 
3  in  trade  magssine,  pubiie  relations 
work.  Travel,  challenge  welcome. 
Box  1119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  EDITOR,  clvU 
minded,  resourceful.  Four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  news,  sports,  features,  social, 
makeup.  On  eastern  daily,  wants  re- 
simnsible  job.  Box  1152,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOREIGN  EDITORS:  world  alTairs, 
Soviet,  Far  East  expert,  31;  diplo¬ 
matic,  UN,  press,  radio  expeirenoe. 
N.  Y.  ares,  as  assistant  or  handle  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  1111,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  4>4  years’  award-win¬ 
ning  experience  reporting-rewrite  en 
aggressive  small  town  daily.  ASK¬ 
ING  PRICE:  Chance  at  bigger  stor¬ 
ies;  advancement.  What’s  your  offer? 
Prefer  East,  Box  1136,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EXPERIENCED:  Features,  reporting. 
College  grad.,  draft-exempt.  Vet. 
Box  1227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  small  daily,  vet,  27,  M  S. 
Journalism.  Wants  East  newspaper 
job.  Box  1342,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDITOR- WRITER.  Seeks  newspaper 
or  related  position.  Prefer  N.Y.C.  or 
Boston  area.  25;  single;  vet.  Box 
1315.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
NOW  IN  New  York,  seeks  staff  posi¬ 
tion  as  editorial  writer  or  editorial 
page  editor  in  smaller  community.  10 
years  newspaper,  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  30.  draft-exempt.  For 
samples,  resume.  Box  1332,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GIRL  wants  to  begin  reporting  career 
on  daily  paper.  Recent  A.B.  journal¬ 
ism.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1337,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  top  Ayer  award  pa¬ 
per.  desires  metropolitan  rim,  slot, 
telegraph  desk,  sharp  heads,  clean 


NEWS  EDITOR  100,000  morning 
daily,  seeks  permanent  post  managing 
editor  or  editor  afternoon  paper. 
Young,  aggressive,  ten  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  including  management 
small  dally  field.  Sober,  29,  married, 
interested  only  top  opportunity.  Box 
1314.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN— -wire,  copy  editor  10,000 
daily  5  years  desiree  desk,  reporting 
on  medium  daily  east  of  Chicago.  30, 
vet.,  family,  college  grad.  Box  1388, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — alert,  energetic.  Hua- 
sine  editorial.  Market  Research  Re¬ 
porting,  radio  writing  experience.  Col¬ 
lege.  Handle  camera.  Box  1347,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


BSPFXJIALLY  adept  and  constnAt- 
ive  at  selling  your  ideas  and 
programs  to  employees,  communi¬ 
ty  or  public,  a  mature,  resource¬ 
ful,  imaginative  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive,  homesick  for 
native  South  he  knows  so  well,  in¬ 
vites  negotiations  with  respon¬ 
sible,  sgggressive  Southern  or¬ 
ganizations  or  industries.  Top- 
level  Southern  references.  Box 
1307.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  desires 
employee  publication,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  position.  4%  years  experience 
reporting,  desk.  B.J.U.  of  Missouri.  2w, 
married,  own  car.  Prefer  Southwest, 
West.  Box  1323.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERT  EDITOR.  WRITER.  Take 
complete  charge  magazine,  newsnaper; 
press  relations.  Top  news.  Public  Re¬ 
lations  background ;  personable.  Fam¬ 
ily,  35.  PBK.  Box  1325,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NO  TYRO,  NO  ACE  but  at  27  have 
5  years  actual  publicity-editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  Chicago  area.  College,  vet. 
Box  1310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


3  YEARS  institutional  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotional  experience;  2 
years  metropolitan  newspaper.  Draft 
exempt  vet,  29,  single.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  1306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  ex-duplex  erector  and 
service  representative  interested  posi¬ 
tion  charge  of  pressroom.  Referenees. 
Box  1187,  I^tor  A  Publisher; _ 


SUPERINTENDENT  Press-stereo  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  reeord  of  aeeompliah- 
ment.  Strictly  sober  with  top-notch 
references.  Pnfer  Western  and  West 
Coast  States.  Box  1120,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant — 125  years’  experience 
charge  of  pressroom  and  stereo  repalra. 
Interview  at  Chicago  Conference  June 
11.  Box  1208.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Preasman-Stereotyper, 
Foreman  desires  position  in  small  East 
Coast  City.  Good  referenees.  Box 
1308,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  LOT  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  written  on  the  subject 
“What  to  do  about  off-the-record 
statements  and  conferences.”  The 
conference  practice  seems  to  be 
firmly  implanted  in  the  procedure 
of  Washington  coverage  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  editors  at 
home  squawk  it  is  our  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  correspondents 
down  there  approve  of  it.  It  is 
their  contention  that  such  meet¬ 
ings  with  government  officials  are 
necessary  for  understanding  the 
background  of  complicated  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  the  reporters  must 
write. 

But  what  about  off-the-record 
statements  that  are  injected  into 
on-the-record  discussions  in  open 
meetings — where  the  speaker  sud¬ 
denly  informs  audience  and  re¬ 
porters  “this  is  off-the-record”? 

We  believe  that  newspapers 
should  have  a  declared,  well-pub¬ 
licized,  and  consistent  policy  of 
ignoring  such  requests  for  sup¬ 
pression  when  they  come  in  the 
middle  of  a  public  meeting. 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman — and  a  few  other  pa¬ 
pers — has  followed  such  practice 
for  years.  Its  reporters  have  been 
under  instructions  that  nothing  in 
a  public  meeting  is  off-the-record 
and  that  if  the  matter  which  some¬ 
body  suddenly  decides  should  be 
suppressed  is  of  newsworthy  im¬ 
portance  it  should  be  included  in 
the  report. 

This  is  bound  to  get  a  news¬ 
paper  into  some  hot  water  at 
times,  but  it  ought  to  be  used  to 
that. 

A  reporter  for  the  Yonkers  pa¬ 
per  had  been  invited  to  a  public 
meeting  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Manager  told  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  other  city  officials  that  an 
assertion  of  the  Yonkers  Teachers 
Association  about  city  government 
diverting  state  aid  for  schools  was 
a  “cockeyed  lie.” 

A  request  for  suppression  of  the 
comment  as  off-the-record  was 
made  to  the  reporter  following  the 
meeting.  It  was  turned  down  on 
the  spot.  The  newspaper  printed  it 
on  the  basis  that  the  “reporter  was 
there  to  tell  the  people  of  Yon¬ 
kers.  He  was  not  there  to  help 
anybody  keep  the  people  from 
knowing  what  happened.” 

As  it  explained  editorially;  “The 
Herald  Statesman  has  no  apology 
for  telling  its  readers — including 
members  of  the  Yonkers  School 
Association — exactly  what  the  City 
Manager  told  the  &hool  Trustees 
about  their  statement.  How  else 
would  either  the  general  public  or 
the  educators  know  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on?” 

In  publicizing  its  policy  once 
again  on  such  off-the-record  re¬ 
quests,  the  paper  said:  “Where  any 
private  group  wants  a  reporter  to 


double-cross  himself,  his  paper  and 
his  readers,  it  had  better  first  ask 
the  reporter  to  leave.  Where  pub¬ 
lic  sessions  are  involved,  of  course, 
the  press  is  entitled  to  tell  what 
goes  on — indeed,  it  has  a  duty  to 
do  so — and  it  tries  to  do  that  as 
conscientiously  as  it  knows  how.” 

It  seems  to  ur.  that  a  newspaper 
will  rise  in  stature  with  its  readers 
if  it  adopts  such  a  policy  and  de¬ 
clares  it  repeatedly  in  print.  The 
days  of  the  town  meeting,  when 
every  citizen  could  hear  with  his 
own  ears  what  was  going  on  in  his 
local  government,  are  over.  Today 
the  only  way  a  taxpayer  knows 
what  is  happening  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  is  through  his  local  newspa¬ 
per.  After  recent  disclosures  of 
graft  and  corruption  in  high  of¬ 
fices,  many  people  rightly  question 
whether  they  know  all  that  goes 
on. 

A  firm  declaration  by  a  news¬ 
paper  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
party  to  hiding  any  statements  or 
comments  by  public  officials,  on 
the  excuse  that  they  are  off-the- 
record,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
readers.  And  an  established  policy 
of  this  kind,  with  no  exceptions 
made,  will  soon  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  public  officials 
who  now  use  off-the-record  as  a 
second-thought  coverup. 


The  Journal-Bulletin’s  editorial 
reply  stated  it  fulfills  its  obligation 
to  give  both  sides  of  every  ques¬ 
tion  in  its  news  columns.  “On 
every  controversial  issue  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  habitually  taxes  its  re¬ 
sources  to  the  utmost  to  present 
all  sides.  When  a  particular  view 
conflicts  with  our  own,  we  are 
especially  careful  to  present  it  in 
the  news  report. 

«  *  * 

“From  this  complete  and  objec¬ 
tive  reporting,  we  believe,  our 
readers  get  their  best  chance  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  the 
issues  of  the  day.”  It  continued 
that  its  own  opinions  are  expressed 
on  the  editorial  page — “the  reader 
may  accept  these  opinions  or  re¬ 
ject  them,  but  at  least  he  knows 
they  are  our  opinions.”  It  pointed 
to  the  large  space  given  to  letters 
from  readers  expressing  varied  or 
contrary  opinions. 

Every  line  is  “home-cooked 
fare,”  the  paper  pointed  out,  and 
it  “seems  to  us  far  sounder  reader 
service  than  the  presentation  of  a 
daily  smorgasbord  of  mixed, 
canned  news  and  opinion.” 

“Our  chief  quarrel  with  the  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  news  column¬ 
ists  is  that  most  of  them — because 
they  practice  in  a  fiercely  competi¬ 
tive  field  and  are  striving  for  fabu¬ 
lous  incomes  from  fabulous  circu¬ 
lations — are  too  concerned  with 
posturing  for  attention  value,  ap¬ 
peal  far  more  to  the  emotions  than 
to  the  mind,  and  offer  less  com¬ 
mon  sense  than  verbal  fireworks.” 

The  editorial  acknowledged  that 
some  columns  are  of  a  “reflective 
character”  and  each  Sunday  the 
paper  publishes  as  an  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  excerpts  from  those.  “Our 
guiding  policy  in  editing  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  attempt  to  provide  the 
reader  with  intelligently  selected 
raw  material  for  his  thought,  and 
not  to  try  to  do  the  reader's  think¬ 
ing  for  him.” 

The  Journal-Bulletin’s  editorial 
comment  and  opinion  is  “ham¬ 
mered  out  in  conference  debate,” 
it  was  stated.  “The  diversity  of 
views  and  vehemence  of  expression 
exhibited  in  the  daily  free-for-all 
of  our  editorial  conference  would, 
we  suspect,  astonish  those  who 
suppose  with  Dr.  Pearce  (letter-to- 
the-editor)  that  on  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  ‘freedom  of  thinking  is 
limited  to  those  who  form  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  paper.’  The  fact  is  that 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper  is 
formed  by  a  very  considerable 
number  of  individuals  working, 
thinking  and  arguing  together.  It 
is  not  dictated  by  anyone.” 

In  conclusion,  the  editorial  said 
it  would  be  a  lot  easier  and  less 
costly  to  do  it  the  other  way  and 
carry  a  lot  of  syndicated  columns, 
but  the  newspaper  sticks  to  its 
present  practice  because  “we  have 
too  much  respect  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  newspaper  readers  of 
Rhode  Island  to  shrug  the  burden 


.\nother  party  has  been  heard 
from  in  the  “Columnists  vs  No 
Columnists”  debate.  One  session 
of  the  recent  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  meeting  in 
Washin^on  was  devoted  to  panel 
discussion  on  the  subject  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  columnists.  It  was  report¬ 
ed  fully  in  our  issue  of  April  28. 

Columnists  Ernest  K.  Lindley  and 
and  Drew  Pearson  opposed  editors 
Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times, 
and  J.  D.  Ferguson,  Milwaukee 
Journal.  The  latter  paper  doesn’t 
use  any  syndicated  columns  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  explained  why. 

Another  large  newspaper  which 
doesn’t  use  syndicated  columns  is 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

A  recent  editorial  explained  its  po¬ 
sition.  It  was  prompted  by  a  letter- 
to-the-editor  from  a  reader  “who 
disagrees  with  your  editorials  on 
international  affairs”  and  suggested 
“you  give  to  your  readers  the 
viewpoint  of  some  of  our  best  na¬ 
tionally-known  newsmen  whose 
beliefs  differ  with  yours.”  The 
writer  pointed  to  other  newspa¬ 
pers  which  carry  columns  that  dif¬ 
fer  from  their  editorial  positions. 

He  said  “when  you  limit  your  col¬ 
umns  to  writers  whom  you  employ 
directly,  the  freedom  of  thinking 
is  limited  to  those  who  form  the 
policy  of  the  paper.  .  .  .  Outside 
voices  can  express  thoughts  not  of  thinking,  either  from  ourselves 
governed  by  the  weekly  pay  or  from  our  readers,  onto  the 
check  .  .  .  competitive  thinking  is  shoulders  of  syndicated  column- 
a  stimulus  to  all  sides.”  ists.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
May  30  -  June  2  —  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

June  2-5  —  NEA,  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

June  4-5  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Spring  meeting, 
Bond  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  7-9 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Clare¬ 
mont  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Laurraine  Goreau,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  called  us  this  week  about 
our  May  19  piece  anent  the  New 
Iberia-Lafayette  dailies.  Vacation¬ 
ing  in  N.  Y.,  Miss  Goreau  said  we 
“deserve  to  have  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  brought  into  focus.”  Herewith 
her  communication; 

“Concisely  put;  Advertiser  was 
serving  New  Iberia  as  a  daily  paper 
25  years  before  the  Daily  Iberian 
was  in  existence. 

“As  the  publisher  of  the  Iberian 
has  stated  recently  in  print  in  his 
own  columns.  New  Iberia  has  al¬ 
ways  been  included  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  territory  of  the  Advertiser. 
We  have  a  very  healthy  and  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  there,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Iberian  parish — one  of 
the  eight  parishes  in  which  we  cir¬ 
culate  in  our  role  of  an  area  daily 
whose  slogan  is  “Southwest  Louis¬ 
iana’s  Great  Home  Daily.”  Cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  Advertiser’s  news  and  features 
of  our  area,  covered  on  an  inten¬ 
sive  scale  obtainable  nowhere  else, 
we  determined  to  expand  our  cov¬ 
erage  both  news-wise  and  hence¬ 
forth,  circulation-wise  in  the  wake 
of  greatly  expanded  physical  plant 
and  staff  which  makes  possible 
step-by-step  execution  of  long  ex¬ 
isting  plans. 

“In  the  interests  of  veracity,  you 
should  know  that  a  considerable 
number  of  citizens  have  expressed 
gratification  that  the  Advertiser 
expanding  its  news  coverage  and 
other  services  in  New  Iberia.  1 
know  this  to  be  true.  Included 
among  these  citizens  are  substan¬ 
tial  merchants.  There  had  been  a 
swelling  chorus  expressed  to  va¬ 
rious  members  of  our  staff  and  of 
the  paper  at  large,  that  there  w^ 
consistently  more  Iberia  news  in 
the  Advertiser  than  could  be  found 
in  the  Iberian;  more  generosity  by 
the  Advertiser  with  news  coverage 
of  the  city’s  church  -  affiliate 
groups  and  simlar  organizations. 

“We  were  assured  the  expansion 
was  a  welcome  one  both  from  our 
existing  readers  (we  have  about 
600  subscribers  there,  as  I  recall 
at  a  distance,  well  worth  some 
special  news  gathering  attention) 
and  from  many  other  New  Iber¬ 
ians. 

“I  happen  to  be  vacationing  ui 
New  York  at  present  but  I  assure 
you,  I  shall  return  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  with  the  distinct  pride  that  in 
our  state  it  is  recognized  as  a 
clean,  progressive,  conscientious 
independent  daily.” 
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